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not’ @aity seé“men, on the faith of some. calculation, founded: 
perhaps on observations made by others,predict, with the most 
perfect confidence, phenomena which are to happen many. 
years afterwards? In this case, there is a vast accumulation 
of uncertainties, arising from the possibility of mistake in‘ the 
_ original observer ; from the fallibility of testimony ; from our 
want of evidence with respect to the uniformity of the laws of 
nature ; and from several other sources. Yet a mathematician 
would treat any man with ridicule, who should so much as 
suggest a doubt concerning the probability of a solar or lunar 
eclipse taking place at the precise instant of time which had 
been predicted for that event by a skilful astronomer. 


It appears, therefore, that in every case in which the mathe. 
matician can be said to believe facts, in matters connected with 
his own science, he acknowledges the authenticity of those 
sources of evidence which are admitted by the philosophers 
who have turned their attention to other inquiries. A still 
stronger argument in proof of the same conclusion might be 
derived from those calculations concerning probabilities, on 
which some of our most eminent mathematicians have: exer- 
cised their genius. In all these calculations it is manifestly 
assumed as a principle, that the conduct of a pradent man 
ought to be guided by a demonstrated probability, not less than 
by‘ a demonstrated certainty ; and that, to act in opposition to 
the'former ‘species’ of evidence, would be as irrational and iab- 
surd, as to deny the conviction. which is‘ necessarily produced: 
by ‘the latter:’ ‘Phe only effect which can reasonably: Be iex- 
pected from gaéti ‘stiidies on the ‘mind ‘of the mathematician, 
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iv cautious, andjion the whole, a salutary suspense of judg- 
ment on problematical questions, till the evidence on. both 
sides is: fully weighed ; nor do I see any danger to be appre- 
ended from this quarter, but a disposition in some weak un- 
derstandings to compute, with arithmetical precision, those pro- 
babilities which are to be estimated only by that practical sa- 
gacity which is fornted in the school of the world. But I 
must content myself.with suggesting these topics as hints for 
examination. : 


If the foregoing observations be duly considered, it will not 
be found easy to conceive in what manner mathematical studies 
should have any tendency to encourage a sceptical bias con- 
cerning the sources of evidence in other sciences. To myself 
so very different does the truth seem to be, that, in some par- 
ticular cases of scepticisin, I should be disposed to recommend 
these studies as the most effectual remedy for that weakness 
of mind in which it originates. When a person reads the his- 
tery of Natural Philosophy prior to ‘the time of Lord Bacon, 
and observes the constant succession of chimeras, which, till 
then, amused men of science, he is apt to imagine that they 
had been applying to.a study: which is placed above the reach 
of human genius. Similar conclusions are likely to be formed, 
and with still greater verisimilitude, by those who have con- 
fined. their attention to the unintelligible controversies of scho- 
lastie-metaphysicians, or to.the vague hypotheses of medical 
dKeorists;, An mathematics,.on.the other. hand,.and in natural 
phildfopliy‘aince:mathematics was applied ito it, we see: the 
noblest inetaness: of the force. of the. human mind, and of. the 
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subtied ‘heights:to: which it may tise’ by cultivation: «An iae- 
qitaintance with such sciences ‘naturally leads us to! thimk wall 
of our faculties, and to indulge sanguine expectations conogmn- 
ing the improvement of other parts of knowledge. To thinJ 
may add, that, as mathematical and physical truths are pexfees- 
ly uninteresting in their consequences, the understanding readt- 
ly yields its assent to the evidence which is presented ta: its 
and in this way, may be expected to acquire a habit of trust- 
ing to its own conclusions, which will contribute to fortify it 
against the weaknesses of scepticism, in the more interesting 
inquiries after moral truth in which it may afterwards engage. 


These observations are confirmed by all the opportunities I 
have had of studying the varieties of intellectual character. In 
the course ef my own experience, I have never met with a 
mere mathematician who was not credulous to’ a fault ;—xre- 
dulous not only with respect to human testimony, but cre- 
dulous also in matters of opinion ; and prone, on all subjects 
which he had not carefully studied, to repose too much faith 
in illustrious and consecrated names. Nor is this wonderful. 
That propensity to repose unlimited faith in the veracity of 
other men, which is plainly one of the instinctive principles of 
our nature, is to be corrected only by actual experience of hu- 
man falsehood ; and, in proportion to the extent of this expe- 
uve the. degree of our incredulity may be expected to be. 

mu: what: science, for. example, are our reasonings liable to sugh 
cncarainty and error ‘as medicine ;:and- accordingly the eld 
sa, ehinet ast, “physicians, ‘ubi tres’ “‘medici, duo Athei, though 
eatly gasxied..the. length, sf. a ludicrous exaggeratign, 
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tenelies, it mast:be confessed, .on 9 ptofessional: bias, the exist- 
enor iof which: it is. impossible:to.deny. .;But the mathemati- 
-ciny.i9 . conversant.in his own science with. trath,.and with 
truth alone ; and-if he judges of other branches of knowledge 
by ‘that with ‘which he is daily familiar, can scarcely fail. to 
overrate the authority of those who are understood to have cul- 
tivated them with success. * 


The circumstance which, in my opinion, has given rise to this 





‘: & We may. perhaps connect with the credulity of mathematicians, a feature in their 
character remarked by Swift ir his account of the mathematicians of Laputa ;—their 
eager curiosity after the politics and the news of the day. 

Ca Most of them, and especially those who deal in the astronomical part, have great 

“faith in judicial astrology, although they are ashamed to own it publicly, But what 

- [chiefly admire, and thought altogether unaccountable, was the strong disposition I 

“ abserved in them towards news and politics ; perpetually inquiring into public affairs ; 

7 « giving their judgments in matters of state ; and passionately disputing every inch of 

“a ‘party opinion. I have indeed observed the same disposition among most of the ma- 

‘dé ¢hématicians I have known in Europe, although I could never discover the least ania. 

‘*lagy between the two. sciences.” 

,,,A8.it is well known that Dr Arbuthnot (who was himself a mathematician of some 

pate) contributed largely to this werk of Swift's, the foregoing remarks, as well as some 

“others ‘of the same kind which occur in this chapter, are entitled to more attention than 

‘3 they ‘were muictioned only by the authority of a man of wit. 

.. (Ow the other hand, it ia to be observed, that sa there is no study which may be advan- 
ously | entered upon with a less stock of preparatory knowledge than mathematics, 
re ja none in which a greater number of uneducated men have raised ‘themselves, 

3 their b¥n exertions, to distinction and eminence. ‘(See various exartiples of this in 

Ae tastdpir Mathemitical: Diotionaty, particularly the very interesting actoutw there 


{gbepenyekitche | jnatly, celebrated. Thomas: Simpson of Woolwich, and, of that, leaxned,, la- 


Som ae compiler,,t the late William Emerson.) Many, of the bder ie daa de- 
which, in such cases, are einai, placed to the account’ of risthematical studies, 
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common charge of scepticism against mathematicians, is an-iné 
attention to the distinction between speculative habits of belief 
on moral subjects, and the moral sensibihties of the heart.“'In 
this last respect, it must be owned,. that (although nothing: can 
well be alleged to the prejudice of mathematical studies) litthe 
can be advanced in their favour. 


In our inquiries into the constitution both of the Material 
and of the Intellectual worlds, we are constantly presented with 
instances of design which lead up our thoughts to the contem- 
plation of the Almighty Artist. But in pure or abstract ma- 
thematics, the truths we investigate are understood to be neces- 
sary and immutable ; and, therefore, can have no tendency to 
awaken those moral sentiments which are so naturally inspired 
by the order of the universe ; excepting, perhaps, in a mind 
habituated by metaphysical pursuits to a reflex examination of 
its own reasoning and inventive powers, It must be remem- 
bered, at the same time, that this inconvenience of mathemati- 
cal studies is confined to those who cultivate them exclusively; 
and that, when combined, as they now generally are,with a taste 
for physical science, they enlarge infinitely our views of the wis- 
dom and power displayed in the universe. The very intimate 
connection, indeed, which, since the date of the Newtonian 
philosophy, has existed between the different branches of ma- 
thematical and of physical knowledge, renders such a character 
as that of a mere mathematician a very rare, and scarcely a pos- 
sible occurrence ; and cannot fail to have contributed power 
fully to correct the peculiarities likely to characterize an uder: 
standing conversant exclusively with the relations of figures 


li 
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and.of abstract: quantities. Important advantages may also. be 
expentedito result from those habits of metaphysical and of 
wabdral: speculation which the study both of mathematics and of 
physics has so strong a tendency to enoourage in every inquisi- 
tive:and cultivated. mind. In the present state of science, there- 
fore, mathematical pursuits seem to lead the attention, by a na- 
tural process, to the employment of the most effectual remedies 
against those inconveniences which they appear, on a superfi- 
cial view, to threaten ; and which there is reason to believe they 
actually. produced, in many instances, when education was con- 
ducted on a plan less enlightened and comprehensive than what 
new generally: prevails. 


Some exceptions to this observation, I must, at the same time, 
acknowledge, are still not unlikely to occur, in cases where the 
study of Abstract Mathematics has taken a strong hold of the 
mind, before it was inspired with any taste for the study of Na- 
ture ; more particularly, where this taste has been confined to 
certain. branches of natural philosophy, (such as physical astro- 
nomy: and. optics,) which are, in a great measure, inaccessible 
to those who have not received a regular mathematical educa- 
tion ; and which direct the attention much less to experimental 
principles, than to the neeessary relations of quantities and fi- 
gures. Of those who devote themselves to such researches, by 
far the greater part. have been led to do so, not by any natural 
relish. for physical inquiries, but by a previous passion for geo- 
metry, which gradually entices them on to the.study of ‘its va- 
rioud applications... Such men are extremely apt'to forget, that, 
although; Mathematics.is a useful and a necessary instrument 
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in, Natural Philosophy, the two sciences differ from each, ether 
completely. in their nature and objects; and, in consequenes-of 
overlooking this circumstance, they are apt, from their-early 
habits of study, to aim,too much at giving to natural philesn- 
phy that completely systematical form which is essential to.ma- 
thematics from the nature of its data, but which never can be- 
long to any science which rests upon facts collected from expe- 
rience and observation. 


In proof of this last remark, it is sufficient to observe, that, 
in all the different branches of experimental knowledge, how 
far soever we may carry our simplifications, we must ultimately 
make the appeal to facts for which we have the evidence of our 
senses; and, therefore, to diminish the number of such first 
principles, does not add (as many mathematicians seem to have 
supposed) in the smallest degree to the logical certainty of the 
‘science. On the contrary, such an attempt may frequently lead 
into error, as well as impair the evidence of our conclusions: 
Thus, there is a beautiful and striking analogy among some of 
the laws of motion, as well as among various other general laws 
of nature; which analogy, however, for any thing we know ¢o 
the contrary, may be the result of the positive appointment. of 
the Creator ; and which, at any rate, does not appear so: clearly 
to our reason to arise from any necessary connection, as to:en- 
able us to deduce the one law from the other as a logical: :eon- 
sequence. Another remarkable analogy presents itself between 
the equality of action and re-action in the collisien of bodies, 
and what obtains in their mutual gravitation, as well as in kome 
other physical phenomena. Here, the analogy is.so perfect as 
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toixtender ‘it: easy 'to. comprehend all the. various’ fhets in'oné ge 
neval: proposition ; nor will I take upon’ me to affirm, that the 
different facts may not be connected necessarily, a8 consequences 
of some one general principle; but, as the evidence of such a 
connection: does not at least appear satisfactory to every éne, it 
might facilitate the progress of students, and would, at the 
same time, be fully as unexceptionable in point of sound logie, to 
establish the fact in particular cases by experiment and obser- 
vation, and consider the law of action and re-action merely as a 
general rule or theorem obtained by induction. 


~ Numberless instances, too, might be mentioned, in which phy- 
sico-mathematical writers have been led into illogical and in- 
conclusive reasoning by this desire to mould their doctrines in- 
to a geometrica} form.* It is well known (to take a very obvious 
example) to be a fundamental principle in mechanics, “ That 
“when two heavy bodies counterpoise each other by means of 
“ any machine, and are then both put into motion together, the 
“ quantities of motion with which the one descends and the 
“other ascends perpendicularly will be equal.” This equili- 
brium bears such a resemblance to the case in which two mov- 
ing bodies stop each other when they meet together with equal 
quantities of motion, that many writers have thought that the 
cause of an equilibrium in the several machines might be im- 
mediately assigned by saying, That since one body always loses 
aa much motion as it communicates to another, two heavy bo- 
dies counteracting each other must continue at rest, when they 
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* Elements of the Phildsophy of the Human Mind, Vol. 11. p. 183, ef seg. 
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are sorcircumstanced:that one cannot:descend ‘withdat causing 
the other to ascend at the same time, and with the same‘ quay- 
tity of motion ; for, then, should one of them begin to descend; 
it must instantly lose its whole motion by communicating it to: 
the other. But this reasoning, however plausible it may see, 
is by no means satisfactory ; for, (as Dr Hamilton has justly: ob 
served,) * when we say that one body communicates its motion to 
another, we must necessarily suppose the motion to exist first 
in the one, and then in the other : but, in the present case, where 
the bodies are so connected that one cannot possibly begin to’ 
move before the other, the descending body cannot be said to 
communicate its motion to the other, and thereby make it ascend. 
And, therefore, (admitting the truth of the general law which 
obtains in the collision of bodies,) we might suppose that, in the 
case of a machine, the superior weight of the heavier body would — 
overcome the lighter, and cause it to ascend with the same 
quantity of motion with which the heavier descends. 


As this excessive simplification of our principles in Natural 
Philosophy impairs, in some cases, the evidence of the science, 
and, in others, the accuracy of our reasoning ; so, in all cases, 
it has a tendency to withdraw the attention from those pleasing 
and interesting views to which the contemplation of Nature is 
calculated to lead every mind of taste and sensibility. In pure 
mathematics, where all. the various truths are necessarily con- 
SP ae Oe AT ke PN Lith ae ERTIES 


* See Philosophical Essays, by Hugh Hamilton, D:D: Professor’ of Philosophy in 
the Univeraity of Dublin, p. 135, et seg. Third Edition. (London 1772.) 
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nected: with: each other, (being all necessarily connected with 
those Aypotheses which are the principles of the science,) an ar- 
rangement is: beautiful im proportion as the principles are few : 
and. what.we admire perhaps chiefly in the science, is the as- 
tonishing variety of consequences which may be demonstrably 
deduced from so small a number of premises. But, in Natural 
Philosophy, it is surely more pleasing, as well as much more 
correct.in point of: sound logic, to consider the phenomena of 
the universe as symmetrical parts of one comprehensive and 
beautiful design, than as the necessary result of:an ‘eternal and 
immutable order; and,in those analogies which take place among 
different laws, to admire, (not, as in geometry, the systematical 
concatenation of theorems,) but the unity of contrivance which 
appears in nature, and that beneficent wisdom which at once 
delights the imagination with the infinite diversity of its ope- 
rations, and regulates them by those simple and harmonious 
laws which accommodate them to the grasp of our limited fa- 


culties. 


‘In the foregoing remarks, I have had am eye chiefly to some 
mathematicians on the Continent, among whom the false logic 
which I have now been endeavouring to expose has long been 
gaining ground, and seems to be at present more fashionable 
than.ever. It was, I think, first introduced by Leibnitz, whose 
mind, powerful and comprehensive as it was, appears, from 
many. passages in his works, to have been influenced, in a sin- 
gulan degree, by a disposition to transfer to physical and even 
to méral subjects, those habits of thinking which he had been 
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led to cultivate by his geometrical studies.* The influence of 
his genius in forming that peculiar taste both in pure and i in 
mixed mathematics which has prevailed in France, as well as in 
Germany, for a century past, will be found, upon examination, 
to have been incomparably greater than that of any other indi- 
vidual. 


When the mathematician reasons upon subjects unconnected 
with his favourite studies, he is apt to assume, too confidently, 
certain intermediate principles as the foundation of his arguments. 
I use this phrase in the sense annexed to it by Locke, in his 
book on the Conduct of the Understanding, from which I shall 
quote the explanation there given of it, not only as the best 
comment I can offer upon the expression, but as the view of it 
which he takes will be sufficient of itself to show why mathe- 
maticians should be more liable than the other classes of lite- 
rary men to this source’ of sophistical reasoning. 


“ As an help to this, I think it may be proposed, that, for the 
“ saving the long progression of the thoughts to remote and first 
“ principles in every case, the mind should provide it several 
“stages; that is to say, intermediate principles, which it might 
“ have recourse to in the examining those positions that come in 

“ its way. These, though they are not self-evident principles, yet, 
“ if they have been made out from them by a wary and unques- 





® I am inclined to trace to the same source, the extensive use he has made, in his phi- 
losophical inquiries, of the law of continuity, and also of the principle of the 
reason. 
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: tionable deduction, may bedependedonas certain and infallible 
tr his, d serve as unquestionable truths to prove other points 
‘w depending on them by a nearer and shorter view than remote 
* and general maxims. These may serve as land-marks to show 
“what lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite beside it. And 
«“ thus mathematicians do,who do not, in every new problem, run 
“it back to the first axioms, through all the whole train of in- 
“ termediate propositions. Certain theorems, that they have set- 
“ tled to themselves upon sure demonstration, serve to resolve 
“to them multitudes of propositions which depend on them, 
“and are as firmly made out from thence, as if the mind went 
“ afresh over every link of the whole chain that ties them to first 
“ self-evident principles. Only in other sciences great care is 
“to be taken that they establish those intermediate principles 
“ with as much caution, exactness, and indifferency, as mathe- 
“ maticians use in settling any of their great theorems. When 
« this is not done, but men take up the principles in this or that. 
“science upon credit, inclination, interest, &c. in haste, with- 
“ out due examination, and most unquestionable proof, they lay 
a trap for themselves, and, as much as in them lies, captivate 
“their understandings to mistake, falsehood, and error.” ” 








T cannot help thinking that Locke’s recommendation of the 
use of intermediate principles must be received with much greater 
limitations in the case of all the moral sciences than he seems to 
have been aware of ; otherwise he could not have failed to warn 


Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding, § 21. 
‘VOL, II. oo 
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his readers, more explicitly and earnestly than he has done, of 
the extreme difficulty, if not of the impossibility, of establishing, 
in any of these branches of knowledge, intermediate principles at 
all analogous to the theorems in mathematics. In mechanical 
philosophy and chemistry, undoubtedly, there are many interme- 
diate principles which, in the present improved state of these 
sciences, may be safely assumed as data ; but how few, compa- 
ratively, are the principles to which we are yet entitled to ap- 
peal in ary of the branches of moral learning; not excep- 
ting even the modern, and sometimes too oracular science of 
Political Economy! On all such subjects, Mr Locke’s advice 
will be found much less favourable to the discovery of truth, 
than to a display of the disputant’s readiness and fluency in 
the conduct of an oral debate, or in the management of a con- 
troversial skirmish in a periodical Journal. I think I have ob- 
served a peculiar proneness in mathematicians, on occasions of 
this sort, to avail themselves of principles sanctioned by some im- 
posing names, and to avoid all discussions which might lead to 
am examination of ultimate truths, or involve a rigorous analy- 
sis of their ideas. ‘The passage quoted from Locke, without 
any comment, sufficiently accounts for this bias. 


As for the metaphysician, he is but too apt in an argument 
(unless he is much upon his guard against the-sin-which most 
easily besets him) to run into the opposite extreme, of disput- 
ing vexatiously with his adversary every inch of ground ; and, 
after cavilling at principles which have been sanctioned by the 
universal consent and experience of ages, to dispute those first 
principles of human knowledge, which, if they were seriously 
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called in question, would involve all the sciences in complete 
doubt ‘and uncertainty. | 


‘Before dismissing this head, it is proper to take notice of an 
objection which may occur against the consistency of some of 
the foregoing remarks ; although, in reality, the appearances 
on which it is founded are necessary consequences of the prin- 
ciples I have endeavoured to establish. ] have said, that, of all 
the branches of human knowledge, mathematics is that in which 
the faculty of imagination is the least exercised. It is, how- 
ever, a certain fact, that, in mathematicians who have confined 
their studies to mathematics alone, there has often been ob- 
served a proneness to that species of religious enthusiasm in 
which imagination is the predominant element, and which, like 
a contagion, is propagated in a crowd. In one of our most ce- 
lebrated universities, which has long enjoyed the proud distinc- 
tion of being the principal seat of mathematical learning in this 
island, I have been assured, that if, at any time, a spirit of fa- 
naticism has infected (as will occasionally happen in all nume- 
rous societies) a few of the unsounder limbs of that learned 
body, the contagion has invariably spread much more widely 
among the mathematicians than among the men of erudition. 
Even the strong head of Waring, undoubtedly one of the ablest 
analysts that England has produced, was not proof against the 
malady, and he seems at last (as I was told by the late Dr Wat- 
son, Bishop of Landaff,) to have sunk into a deep religious me- 
lancholy, approaching to insanity. 


When Whitefield first visited Scotland, and produced. by his 
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powerful though unpolished eloquence'such marvellous effects 
on the minds of his hearers, Dr Simpson, the celebrated profes- 
sor of mathematics at Glasgow, had the curiosity to attend one 
of his sermons in the fields ; but could never be persuaded; by 
all the entreaties of his friends, to hear another. He had_pro- 
bably felt his imagination excited in an unpleasant degree, and 
with his usual good sense, resolved not to subject himself to 
the danger of a second experiment. I have observed, too, upon 
various occasions, the effects of dramatic representations on 
persons who had spent their lives among calculations and dia- 
grams ; and have generally found them much more powerful 
than upon men devoted to the arts which are addressed to the 
imagination. 


These phenomena tend strongly to confirm a principle which 
I ventured to state in the concluding Chapter of the. first 
Volume of these Elements ; “ That by a frequent and habitual 
“exercise of imagination, we at once cherish its vigour, and 
“bring it more and more under our command. As we can 
“ withdraw the attention at pleasure from objects of sense, and 
“ transport ourselves into a world of our own, so when we wish 
“to moderate our enthusiasm, we can dismiss the objects of 
“ imagination, and return to our ordinary perceptions and oc- 
“cupations. But in a mind to which these intellectual visions 
“ are not familiar, and which borrows them completely from 
“the genius of another, imagination, when once: excited, be- 
“comes perfectly ungovernable, and produces something like 
“a temporary insanity.” “ Hence” (I have added) “ the won- 
“ derful effects of popular, eloquence on the lower orders, ef- 

nn 
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“: fetts which sare much more temarkable than what. it pro- 
«duces on ten of education.” 


‘The oecasional fits of religious enthusiasm, therefore, to 
which some: mathematicians have: been liable, so far from indi- 
cating the general predominance of imagination in their intel- 
lectual character, are the natural effects of the torpid state in 
which that faculty is suffered to remain in the course of their 
habitual studies, and of the uncontrollable ascendant it seldom 
fails, when strongly excited, to usurp over all the other powers 
of the understanding, in minds not sufficiently familiarized to 
its visions-and illusions. 


Mr Gray, who appears, from various passages in his works, 
to have studied the phenomena of the Human Mind much more 
attentively and successfully than most poets, has, in a passage 
formerly quoted, struck into a train of thinking, coinciding 
nearly with the above ; and is the only writer in whom I have 
met with any observations at all approaching to it. “ The pro- 
“ vince of eloquence” (he remarks) “ is to reign over minds of 
“ slow perception and little imagination ; to set things in lights 
“they never saw them in; to engage their attention by details 
“ of circumstances gradually unfolded ; to adorn and heighten 
“ them with images and colours unknown to them ; and to raise 
“and engage their rude passions to the point to which the 
“ speaker wishes to bring them.” * 





* Gray’s Letters, p. 349. 
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It is observed by D’Alembert, in his Blemenis of Philosophy, 
(a work abounding with the most profound and original views) 
among other remarks on what he calls the Esprit Géometre, That 
it is not always united with the Esprit Métaphyeque. To this 
observation (which, by the way, corroborates strongly a remark 
formerly quoted from Descartes,) D’Alembert adds,°as a still 
more curious circumstance, that a genius for mathematics, and 
a turn for games of skill, however nearly they may at first view 
seem to be allied to each other, are by no means always to be 
found in the same individual ; and that there is even less affi- 
nity or analogy between them than is commonly imagined. The 
subject may appear to some of very trifling moment; but as 
D’Alembert has not thought it unworthy of his notice, and as 
it has led him to an argument which may be extended to some 
other pursuits of greater importance than those of the game- 
ster, I shall quote it at length. “ A mathematical head” * (says 
he) “ undoubtedly implies a propensity to calculate and to 
“combine; but to combine scrupulously and slowly; examin- 
“ ing, one after another, all the parts and aspects of an object, 
“so as to omit no element which ought to enter into the com- 
“ putation ; and never venturing upon a new step, till the 
“ast has been well secured. A turn for play, on the other 
“ hand, is founded on a power of rapid combination, which em- 


* L’esprit Géometre.—I have substituted the word Mathematician for Geometer ; the 
last of these expressions being always used in our language in that’ limited sense in 
which it was employed in the schools of Ancient Greece. In the best French writers, 
the title of Geometer is very generally given to mere algebraists ; and it is plaiply in 
this extensive acceptation that it is employed by D’Alembert in the present instante. 
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* braces at a glance, though vaguely, and sometimes incorrect- 
“by, a great number of circumstances and conditions, guided 
“more by a certain natural quickness improved by habit, than 
“ by a scientific application of general principles. The mathe- 
“ matician, besides, may command as much time as he pleases, 
“ for resolving his problems ; repose himself after an effort of 
“ study, and begin again with renewed vigour ; while the player 
* is obliged to resolve his problems on the spur of the occa- 
“ sion, and to bring all his resources to bear on a single instant. 
“It is not, therefore, surprising that a great mathematician 
“ should, at a card-table, often sink to the level of medio- 
* crity.” 


The fact taken notice of in the foregoing passage, is confirm- 
ed by my own observations, as far as they have extended. 
Of the various mathematicians whom I have happened to be 
acquainted with, (some of them, certainly, of the first emi- 
nence,) I cannot recollect one who was at all distinguished as 
a player at whist. Many of them, at the same time, were fond 
of the game, and devoted to it regularly a portion of their lei- 
sure hours. But all of them, without exception, were mere 
novices, when compared, not only with professional gamesters, 
but with such men and women as may be selected to form a 
card-party from any large promiscuous assembly. 


The only point in D’Alembert’s statement, about which 1 
entertain any doubts, relates to the degree of intellectual ex- 
ertioy which he supposes to be implied in the skill of our com- 
mon card-players. To myself, I must own, the whole seems to 
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resolye into..a ready application of. established... rales, caught 
from: imitation and practice; while, on the, other. hand, ] am 
disposed to ascribe the failure of the mathematician. to jhis 
migplaced confidence in the exercise of his own extempora- 
neous judgment, in cases where he ought to be guided solely 
by the approved results of more deliberate calculations. 


Something of the same sort may be remarked with respect to 
every other employment of our faculties in which promptitude 
of decision is indispensably necessary. Wherever this is the 
case, a ready application of rules, sanctioned by previous refiec- 
tion, or by general experience, is far more likely to insure suc- 
cess, than those hasty and dubious conclusions which are form- 
ed under the pressure of present exigencies. 


Nor are these the only occasions on which an unseasonable 
exercise of reasoning and invention is attended with inconve- 
nience. - The same effects may be expected wherever the su- 
periority of one man above another depends upon a quickness 
and facility derived from habitual practice. Whence is it that 
the mathematician is commonly surpassed in point of rapidity, 
as an arithmetical calculator, by the illiterate accountant; but 
because his intellectual activity is adverse to the passive acqui- 
sition of a mechanical dexterity? It is owing to a similar 
cause, that a facility in acquiring languages is seldom combin- 
ed (at least after years of maturity) with the higher gifts of the 
mind.. The extraordinary promptitude of children in this and 
other respects, is no doubt owing principally to the suscepti- 
bility and retentiveness of memery.at that tender age;. but a 
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didatetil ‘dlsd'I8in' way opinion, td be asetibed tothe weak- 
titas'of their‘ reasohirig powers, and to their coniplete want of 
reflection.’ And hence the importance of “dotamunicating +0 
them: ‘all ‘those accomplishments which are really ‘useful, ‘before 
the nobler faculties of the understanding begin to open: to'the 
more imtéresting objects of intellectual curiosity. — 


Section IV. 
The Poet. 


‘Iw entering on this subject it is proper to observe, that the 
word Poet is not here used in that restricted sense in which it is 
commonly employed ; but in its original acceptation of Maker 
or Creator. In plainer language, it is used to comprehend all 
those who devote themselves to the culture of the arts which 
are addressed to the Imagination ; and in whose minds, it may 
be’ presumed, imagination has acquired a more than ordinfry 
sway over the other powers of the understanding. By using 
the ‘word with such 4 latitude, we shall be enabled to genera- 
lize those observations which might otherwise seem applicable 
merély to the different classes of versifiers. * 








'* Hor:this latitude in the use. of the word Poet, I may plead.the, example of Bacon 
ipa D’Alembert, # the. former of whom (De Aug. Scient. Lib. 11, 2 EAP, 1 ;) gomprehends 
under poetry all fables or fictitious histories, whether in prose or in verse ; while the 
\Rieedhidtaddd th ix painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and their differerit divisions. 
thé Prelimiiatty: Discourse prefixed to the Encyclopedic. 
VOL. III. Pp 
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Aethe chief delight of the Post consists.in, the. exerciga of 
his imagination, he can scarcely fail to acquire.an ‘intellectual 
character, very different from what distinguishes those:,who 
cultivate the abstract sciences. .These last ‘withdraw a man’s 
thoughts from the world, and turn them to the necessary: rela- 
tions of his general ideas, or to the solitary operations of his 
own understanding. The culture of imagination do€s not di- 
minish our interest in human life, but is extremely apt to in- 
spire the mind with false conceptions of it. As this faculty de- 
rives its chief gratification from picturing to itself things more 
perfect than what exist, it has a tendency to exalt our expecta- 
tions above the level of our present condition; and frequently 
produces a youth of enthusiastic hope, while it stores up disap- 
pointment and disgust for our maturer years. In general, it is the 
characteristic of.a paetical mind to be sanguine in its prospects 
of futurity,—a disposition certainly extremely useful when se- 
conded by great activity and industry, but which, when accom- 
panied (as it is too frequently) with indolence, and with an over- 
weening self-conceit, is the source of numberless misfortunes. 


A thoughtlessness and improvidence wth respect to the fir 
ture, and a generat imprudence in the conduct af life, has beeh 
often laid to the charge of poets. . Horace represents tHeth us 
too much engrossed and intoxicated with their favourite pur- 
suits to think of any thing else. 


“ Vatis avarus 
« Non temere est situs; ‘versus amt; hoe stidetatum ; 
_£, Detrimenta, fugas servorum, incendia ridet,” &c.* 


ua we Rate 
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‘This carelessness about the goods of fortune, is an infirmity 
very naturally resulting from their studies, and is only to be 
cared by years and experience; or by @ combination (very rare 
indeed) of poetical genius, with a more than ordinary ry of 
that’ homely endowment called common sense. 


Akenside has very beautifully touched upon the history of 
his own mind in these respects : 


« The figured brass, the choral song, 

« The rescued people’s glad applause, 

“ The listening Senate, and the laws 

* Fixed by the counsels of Timoleon’s tongue, 

Are scenes too grand for fortune’s private ways ; 

« And though they shine in youth's ingenuous view, 
« The sober gainful arts of modern days, 

* To such romantic thoughts have bid a long adieu.” * 


A few exceptions to these observations may undoubtedly be 
mentioned, but they are so very few, as by their singularity to 
confirm rather than weaken the general fact. In proof of this, 
we need only appeal to the sad details recorded by Dr John- 
son in his Lives of the Poets. It is difficult to guess wlio the 
French poets were among Boileau’s contemporaries, to whom 
‘he alluded in the following admirable verses : 


« Travailler pour la gloire, et qu'un sordide gain 

* Ne soit jamais l’objet d'un illustre écrivain. 

Je sais qu'un noble esprit peut sans honte et sans crime, 
“ Tirer de son travail un tribut légitime. 





© Ode to Sleep. See Note (B.) 
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“{ Meja.je ne:puis souffrir cox auteurs report; 
“ Qui, degottés de gloire, et d’ argent affamés, 
“¢ Mettent leur ‘Apollon s aux gages d'un libraire, 
« ft font d'un art divin un metier mercenaire:” * 


From the predominance in the poetical character of the power 
of imagination, (a faculty which is habitually conversant with 
creations of its own, more perfect than what the worldppresents 
to us,) it may be expected that the moral taste of the poet, as 
well as that species of taste which has the fine arts for its ob- 
ject, should receive a degree of cultivation not to be met with 
in the common run of mankind. Hence in poetry the natural 
and pleasing union of those pictures which recal to us the 
charms of external nature, and that moral painting which affects 
and delights ‘the heart. Hence, too, the origin of an opinion, 
(which is not altogether without foundation, although it has 
been often pushed too far,) that there is an inseparable connec- 
tion between a good heart and a good taste. “ Jamais homme 
ne fut poéte, ou aima la lecture des poétes qui n’eut le coeur 
“assis en bon lieu.” + The opinion is, I think, just, if a good 





* Boileau /’ Art Poctique, Cant. 4. 

+ “ Never was there a poet, or a man who delighted in poetry, whose heart did not 
“ Le in the réght place.”—Scaligerana (Edit. of Cologne, 1695, p. 318.) 

Upon this position of Scaliger, the learned Le Clerc has the following very extraor~ 
dinary remark in his Parhasiena: “ Je croia que par avoir le.ccur astis.en bon lieu, il 
“ entend dtre glorieux ; car en effet, il n'y a guere de poste, qui ne le seit un peu.’ — 
(P..93, edit. of Amsterdam, 1699.) ; 

“« Avoir Je coeur assis en bon lieu,” (to have the beart in the sieht bess i is an old 
proverbial ‘expression both in French and English, for to.b¢ possessed of natural. goed 
dispositions. ~: Inout language it is not yet become ebeciete. ,..[¢iocours more thay once 
in the novel of Tremaine ; applied (if I recollect right) to the charming: portrait of eck 
Careless. 

11 
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heart is understood ‘merely‘to iniply a’delieate perception of 
moral good or evil ; but if it be understood to imply, farther, a 
conformity of our dives to the precepts we. revere, our daily ex- 
perience furnishes us with melancholy proofs that the maxim 
does not hold without many exceptions. Milton has forcibly, 
though indirectly, conveyed this important lesson, _ 


« Abash’d the devil stood, 
“ And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
“ Virtue in her shape how lovely: saw and pined 
« His loss.” 


In scientific researches, those habits of the mind which lay 
the foundation of poetical genius may, undoubtedly, be of océa- 
sional use, by suggesting analogies as interesting subjects of 
philosophical examination ; which analogies, though they often 
do nothing more than furnish amusement to the fancy, may yet 
sometimes \ead to important discoveries. The power of inven- 
tion, besides, is necessarily connected with the powers of fancy 
and imagination ; at least these contribute their share largely in 
supplying the materials on which invention is to operate. ' It. 
is scarcely necessary for me to add, of what advantage they are 





The following passage, from the Guardian, may serve as a comment upon Scaliger's 
maxim : so 
«* Were it modest, I should profess myself a great admirer of poesie, but that profer- 
« gion is in effect telling the world, that I have a heart tender and generous, a heart that 
« can swell with the joys or be depressed with the misfortunes of others, nay more, even 
‘Cof-imaginary persons ; 4 heart large enough to receive the greatest ideas nature can 
“« suggest; and delicate enough to relish the most beautiful ; it is desiring mankind to be- 
“Hevethat Iam capable of etitering into all those subtle graces, and all‘that divine:ele- 
“ the’ enjoyment:of -which is to be felt only, and not expressed.” Guardian, 
No. 51. 
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to the theorist, in supplying him.with happy aad varied illustra. 
tions of his hypothesis; an advantage which, it nvast be.cwrted, 
has, in the past history of science, been more frequently 'em- 
ployed in giving plausibility to.error, than in illustrating and 
establishing truth. It is from the seducing influence of .these 
powers that the principal charm of Darwin’s eer arises; 
and. hence, too, the strong tendency of this and sifnilar phi- 
losophical romances to mislead young and inexperienced un- 
derstandings. 


In this last remark I have partly anticipated what I have 
next to mention with respect to the influence of poetical habits 
on the intellectual faculties; I mean their tendency, by che- 
rishing a proneness to analogical combination, to impair that 
severe and discriminating good sense which can alone guide us 
infallibly in the search of truth. Not that I would venture, 
with Mr Diafoirus, to assume as certain the converse of this pro- 
position, and to conclude, that, in proportion as imagination is 
weak, our other faculties must necessarily be strong. “I fore- 
“ see,” (said this fond parent) “ from the heaviness of my son’s 
“ imagination, that he will have, in time, an excellent judg- 
“ment.”* All that I would be understood to assert is, that 
a more than ordinary liveliness and warmth of imagination will 
require, in a greater degree, the discipline of logical preeepts and 





* « Monsieur, ce n'est, pes perce que je suis son pare, noaia je. puisidire que j'xi: sujet 
« dt dere content de lui, 11 u's jomais on Kimagination bien ying.ni oe fon d'oeprit qy'on 
« pemarque dane quelques-upa ; tunis c'est par 12 que j'si toujours bien auguré dean ju- 
« diciare ; cette lenteur a comprendre, cotte pesanteut d'imagination, est la marqudd’an 
“ bon jugement a veniz."aeMeliere, La. Malade Imaginaire..: 
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of ‘piiloepphical hehite ‘of ‘thinking, to prevent the possessor 
feet Losing his way: in ‘his seiéntifie researches, than when this 
faulty does not possess'the same ascendant in the intellectual 
frame: What Mr Locke has observed with respect to wit, 
rawy; I ‘apprehend, be applied, with scareely any alteration, to 
the other glements and ateessories of poetieal genius. “ If; im 
.“ Waving our ideas in the memory ready at hand consists quick~ 
“ ness of parts, in this of having them unconfused, and being’ 
“able nicely to distinguish one thing from another, where 
“ there is but the least difference, consists, in a great measure, 
«the exaotness of judgment and clearness: of reason, which is 
“to: ‘be observed in one man :above another.”——“ And hence, 
“ perhaps,” (continues Mr Locke,) “may be given some reason 
“ of that common observation, that men who have a great deal 
“of wit‘and prompt memories, have not always the clearest 


“ judgment or deepest reason.” * 


Ax an illustration of the tendency of analogies to mislead 
the judgment, F beg leave to quote a. passage from a writer of 
distinguished talents,whose fertile imagination, by occasionally 
preteing into ‘his service, in support of an argument; what Pope 
calls a “mob of metaphors,” letves his yeader'no leisure to examine 
theit justness ; and’ sometimes gives to the ‘visions of his fancy 
thé:settiblanee ‘ofa more than dommor: measure of science and 
profundity. In this case, indeed; I-am far from supposing that 
theauthor himself is always misled ‘by his own‘imagination. I 
believe that more frequently he employs it as.a rhetorical engitre 


——E 








* Essay on the Hartate Uadersending, Bo 11 Oliap, xt.Sect. 
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to subjugate the reason of his readers;: and Fsremark:it, there- 
fore, chiefly, as an artifice against which his readers weuld?do 
‘well to be on their guard. This very amusing style of reasoning 
was first rendered fashionable by Mr Burke, and has since 
been adopted, with equal powers, by the writer to whom I-al- 
lude. It seems, indeed, happily calculated for imposing on that 
degree of attention with which reviews are commonly read, and 
parliamentary speeches listened to. The passage which follows 
forms part of an argument in support of the pleasing prospects 
which opened to France at the time of the restoration of the 
Bourbons. It is but justice to this critic to premise, that his 
liberal and benevolent wishes for the spread of free institutions 
over the world, and in particular for a communication to our 
continental neighbours of such political blessings as we dur- 
selves enjoy, seem to have warmed and exalted his imagination 
to a more than ordinary degree, at the very interesting erisis 
when this passage was composed. 


' « All the periods in which human society and human intel- 
“lect have ever been known to make great and memorable ad- 
“ vanees, have followed close upon periods of general agitation 
“and disorder. Men’s minds, it would appear, must. be deep- 
“ly and roughly stirred before they become prolific. of great 
“eonceptions or vigorous resolves; and a: vast and alarming 
«fermentation must pervade and agitate the whole mass‘of so- 
“ciety; to inform it with ‘that. kindly wazmth: by: which: alone 
-#the ‘séeds of genius and improvement ean’ be expanded.::‘The 
« fact) it all events, is abundantly'certaim, and may be advount- 
«led for, we conceive; without! magstery and:sithout metaphors. 
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sifid popular revolution in goverament or religion, or any 
of) (hing else that gives rise to general and. long-continued con- 
{ttention, naturally produces a prevailing disdain of authority 
*and.-boldness ef thinking in the leaders of the tray, together 
“with: a Jndling of the imagination and developement. of in- 
‘“stelleet. in: a. great multitude of persons, who, in ordinary 
“times, would have vegetated stupidly on the places where 
“ forturie had fixed them. Power and distinction, and all the 
“ higher prizes in the lottery of life, are brought within the 
“reach of a far larger proportion of the community ; and that 
“ vivifying spirit of ambition, which is the true source of ail 
* improvement, instead of burning at a few detached points on 
“the summit of society, now pervades every portion of its | 
«frame. Much extravagance, and, in all probability, much 
“guilt and much misery result, in the first instance, from this 
“ gadden ‘extrication of talent and enterprise, in places where 
“they can have no legitimate issue or points of application. 
“ But the contending clements at last find their spheres and 
“their balance. ‘The disorder ceases, but the activity remains. 
“ The multitudes that had been raised into intellectual exist- 
“enoe by dangerous passions and crazy illusions, do not all re- 
“ apse into their original torpor when their passions are allay- 
“ed and their illusions dispelled. There js a great permanent 
“ addition to the power and the enterprise of the community ; 
“and the talent and the activity which at first convulsed the 
4 state by. their: unmeasured and misdirected. exertions, ulti- 
“imately. bless and adorn it, under a more enlightened and less 
“i perate guidance. If we may estimate the amount of 
“ this ultimate good. by that of the disorder which preceded it, 


VOL, 111. ag 
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“ we cannot. be too sanguine in our caiculations. of ithe. happi- 
“ ness that awaits the rising generation. The fermentation;)it 
«“ will readily be admitted, has been long arid violent enough 
“ to extract all the virtue of all the ingredients that. haye:been 
“ submitted to its action; and enough of scum has boiled over, 
“ and enough of pestilent vapour been exhaled, to afford a rea- 
“ sonable assurance that the residuum will- be. both ample and 
“ pure.” * 


Mr Locke’s aversion to similies is well known, and was un- 
doubtedly carried to an extreme. Yet there is much truth and 
good sense in the following reflections: “ They who in their 
“ discourse strike the fancy, and take the hearers’ conceptions 
“ along with them as fast as their words flow,.are the applauded 
“ talkers, and go for the only men of clear thoughts. Nothing 
“ contributes so much to this as simslies, whereby men think they 
“ themselves understand better, because they are the better un- 
* derstood. But it is one thing to think right, and another thing 
“to know the right way to lay our thoughts before others with 
“ advantage and clearness, be they right or wrong. ‘Well.chosen 
« similies, metaphors, and allegories, with method and order, 
“ do this the best of any thing, because, being taken from ob- 
* jects already known, and familiar to the understanding, they 
“ are conceived as fast ag spoken ; and the correspondence be- 
* ing concluded, the thing they are brought to explain and elu- 
“ cidate is thought to be understood too. Thus fancy passes 





* Edinburgh Reviews Mo. KkY. pp 8 3. 
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“fbr knowledge;and what is prettily’ said is mistaken for so-. 
Jide! 


Under‘ the:same head, it may not be improper to take notice 
of what I conceive to be a vulgar error with respect to the sup- 
posed incompatibility of a lively imagination and a retentive 
memory. In point of fact, I apprehend it will be found, that 
of all the various auxiliaries to memory, imagination is the 
most powerful; and éhis, for the same reason that renders ob- 
jects of sight so efficacious in recalling to us all the ideas or oc- 
currences with which they have been accidentally associated. 
It is the power of imagination or of conception (for, in” our 
present argument, these words may he used as synonymous,) 
which enables us to place before the mind’s eye the great out- 
lines of any interesting scene which we have witnessed, and 
thereby furnishes to our powers of recollection a natural admi- 
ntcle, precisely analogous to the topical memor¢ of the ancient 
rhetoricians. I do not, at the’ same time, deny that there is 
some foundation for the remark so happily expressed in Pope’s 
noted :distich, 

“« Where beams of warm imagination play, 
« The memory’s soft figures melt away.” + 





* Conduct of the Understanding, § 82. 

" 'f Dr Warburton’s comment on these lines is well worth transcribing. “* This ob- 
<getvition is collected from an intimate knowledge of Human Nature. * * * As to the 
“ decay of Memory by the vigorous exercise of Fancy, the poet himself seems to have 
‘ jntigtated the cause of it in the epithet he has given to Imagination. For if, accord- 
« ing to the Atomic Philosophy, the'memory of things be preserved in a chain of ideas, 
“ produced by the animal spirits moving in continued trains, the force and the rapidi- 
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"Phe fact'T apprehend to be this; that the: colourings-and 
firiishing of Imagination are apt to blend themselves with the 
recollection of realities; and often impose’ on, the observer 
himself, as well as on those to whom he communicates his in- 
formation.* This, unquestionably, is unfavourable to correct: 
ness of memory ; and accordingly it is in the accuracy of their 
minute details, that men of warm Imaginations are chiefly to 
be distrusted. In point of comprehensiveness or grasp of me- 
mory, they may be expected to excel ;——and, as far as I cam 





* ty of the Imagination, perpetually breaking and dissipating the links of this chain, by 
“ formitig new associations, must necessarily weaken and disorder the recollective fa- 
“ culty.” 

The Philosophy of the Human Mind must surely have made some progress since 
Warburton's time, for no commentator on Pope, possessed of Warburton’s parts and 
Yearning, would now attempt to insult the easy faith of the public with a reflection #0 
completely nonsensical end absurd. 

*«T have often experienced” (Mr Boswell gravely remarks in his Tour with Dr 
Johnson through the Hebrides) “ that scenes through which a man has passed, improve 
" by lying in the memory ; they grow mellow.” : 

To account for this curious mental phenomenon, which he plainly considered as some- 
what analogous to the effect of time in improving the quality of wine, he has offered va. 
rious theories, without, however, once touching upon the real cause,~—the imperceptible 
influence of imagination in supplying the decaying impressions of memory. The fact, 
as he has stated it, was certainly most remarkably exemplified in his own case : for his 
stories, which I have often listened to with delight, seldom failed to improve wonderful. 
ly in such keeping as his memory afforded. They were much more amusing than 
eyen his printed anecdotes ; not only from the picturesque style of his.conversstional, 
or rather his conviyial diction, but perhaps still more from the humorous and some. 
what whimsical seriousness of his face and nranner. Ass for those anecdotes whick he 
devtined for the pablic, they were deprived of any chanes of this: sot Of  imprasemint, 
by the scrupulous fidelity with which (probably from a secret distrust of the 
of his tecollection) he was accustomed to recerd every conversation which he thought 
‘ititeresting, a few bute after it took’place: 
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judge-from my owm observations, they generally do.so. in a re- 
murkable degree. Nor is this sort of memory, with all its de- 
fects; of inconsiderable value to a man of letters 4 inasmuch. as 
the outline he. possesses (general and imperfect as it. may be) 
puts it always in his power, where his knowledge has heen, de- 
rived from books, to revive and correct the fading impressions 
by recurring to the original authorities.. Among my own ac- 
quaintance, those whose writings display the most extensive 
and various knowledge, have been not more remarkable for ca- 
paciousness of memory, than for liveliness and warmth of Ima- 


gjination, 


Bayle observes of Plutarch, that he seems to have trusted to 
his memory too much ; and that his memory mas rather com- 
prehensive than faithful. How far this. criticism is just, I do 
not pretend to say, but the distinction between these two kinds 
of memory does honour to Bayle, as an observer of the varie- 
ties of intellectual character. 


I have observed, in the First Volume of this Work, that “the 
“ perfection of philosophical language, considered either as an 
“instrument of thought, or as a medium of communication 
“ with others, consists in the use of expressions, which, from 
“their generality, have no tendency to awaken the powers of 
““sonceptibn and imagination ; or, in other words, it consists 
“in its approaching, as nearly as possible, in its nature, to the 
+Janguage of Algebra” * “How different. fram this” (I have 


'® Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. I. p. 180. Sixth Edition. 
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said-upon another occasion) “ is the aim of poetry t: Sometimes 
-$9 subdue reason herself by her syren song; and-in‘alb her: 
“higher efforts, to revert to the first impressions, and; to. the: 
« first language of Nature ; clothing every idea with a sensible 
“{mage, and keeping the fancy for ever on the wing.”* 


If there be any truth in these observations, the habits of . 
thinking ‘of the poet must be peculiarly adverse to metaphysi- 
_cal pursuits: And yet some remarkable examples, (it may be 
objected,) may be quoted in direct opposition to the universa- 
lity of this conclusion. To speak only of our own times, an 
appeal may be made to the names of Darwin, of Beattie, and, 
above all, to that of my late amiable, and most ingenious and ac- 
complished friend, Dr Brown. To this objection, it must suf- 
fice at present to reply, that there is no rule so general as.to 
admit of no exceptions ;—and that, in my opinion, even Dr 
Brown would have been a still better metaphysician if he had 
not been a poet; and a still better poet, if he had not been & 
metaphysician. + 


Of Dr Darwin’s metaphysical merits, I have, on other occa 
sions, spoken at sufficient length. And of those of Dr. Beattie 
(whom 'I would no moré think of comparing with Dr Brown as 
a ‘metaphysician, than I would presume to compare Dr Brown 
as’a! post, with the author of the Minstrel,) I have said enough, 
in' the ‘Third Section of my Second Volume, te convey an ides 
of the estimate which I have formed, In-one* uianeiaas mas 
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DaBesstie. may justly claim the advantage ;—that he was never 

midled.in, adopting his pinions.by the love of singularity; and 
that,.upon. all the abstruser and more. important questions. of 
metaphysics, he. wisely, suffered himself to be guided by the — 
opinions of his friends Reid and Campbell ; neither of: whem 
he: probably considered as possessing talents equal to his own, 
but to whose judgment he thought a certain degree of dafe- 
rence due, from the greater deliberation with which ¢hey had 
revolved in their minds the subjects of their common study. 
His metaphysical speculations, however, cannot fairly be regard- 
ed (and far less those of Dr Darwin) as invalidating the force 
of the preceding observations. 


Considered in its moral effects on the mind, one of the most 
unfortunate consequences to be apprehended from the cultiva- 
tion of a poetical talent, is its tendency, by cherishing a pue- 
rile and irritable vanity, to weaken the force and to impair 
the independence of the character. Whoever limits his exer- 
tions to the gratification of others, whether by personal exhi- 
bition, as in the case of the actor and of the mimic, or by those 
kinds of literary composition which are calculated for no 
end but to please or to entertain, renders himself, in some 
measure,. dependant on their caprices and humours. ‘The di- 
versity among men, in their judgments concerning: the objects 
of taste, is incomparably greater than in:their speculative. con- . 
qusions ;. and accordingly, a mathematician will publish te the 
world: 4, gaometrical demonstration, or a philosopher, a. pregess 
of. abstract. reasoning, with a. confidence very different. from 
what a poet would feel, in communicating one of. hig. produc- 
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tions even to an intimate friend. 1n-all the other departments 
of literature, besides, to please is only a secondary object. It is 

the primary one of poetry. Hence, that timidity of temper, 
that restless and unmanly desire of praise, and that depend- 
ence on the capricious applause of the multitude, which -s0 
often detract from the personal dignity of those whose pro- 
ductions do honour to human genius. 


{n the contrast which I have just hinted at between the op- 
posite effects of mathematical and poetical pursuits, I have the 
satisfaction of being able to support my own opinion by the 
authority of D’Alembert, a writer eminently conversant with 
the objects of taste as well as of science. 


‘The whole train of his reflections on this subject appears 
to me to be so refined as well as just, that I shall quote the 
passage at length in a faithful translation. 


“The case is the same with the merits of a writer and with 
“those of his works. No other person can judge better of 
“ either than himself; for none have had access to a closer or 
“more deliberate examination of them. It is for this reason, 
“ that, in proportion as the value of a:work is imtrinsic, and. in- 
“ dependent of opinion, the less eagerness will the author feel. 
“to conciliate the suffrages of the public. Hence that inward 
“ gatisfaction, so pure and so complete, which: the.study of geo- 
“ metry yields. The. progress which an. individual makes .ip 
“ this science, the degree of emimence which he attains iy it; 
“ all this may be measured with the same rigorous accuracy as 
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*theobjects about which his thoughts-are-employed. It is only 
* where we entertain some doubts.about the justness of our own 
“ standard, that we become anxious to relieve ourselves from 
“‘gur uncertainty, by comparing it with the standard of another. 
“Now, in all matters which fall under the cognizance of taste, 
“this standard is necessarily somewhat variable: depending 
“upon a sort of gross estimate, always a little arbitrary, either 
“in whole or in part; and liable to continual alteration in its 
“ dimensions, from negligence, temper, or caprice. In conse- 
“quence of these circumstances, I have not a doubt, that if 
“men lived separate from each other, and could in such a situa- 
“tion occupy themselves about any thing but self-preservation, 
“ they would prefer the study of the exact sciences to the cul- 
“tivation of the agreeable arts. It is chiefly on account of 
*“ others, that a man aims at excellence in the latter; it is on 
“his own account that he devotes himself to the former. In 
“a desart island, accordingly, 1 should think that a poet could 
“ scarcely be vain ; whereas a geometrician might still enjoy the 
“ pride of discovery.” * 


Marmontel, in his fine portrait of the social qualities of 
D’Alembert, (which I shall not run the risk of injuring by at- 
tempting to translate,) ascribes his gaiety in society partly to 
the nature of his favourite studies: “ De cette société, homme 
“teplus gai, le plus animé, le plus amusant dans sa gaieté, 
« getoit D’Alembert. Aprés avoir passé sa matinée 4 chiffrer 
“ de l'algdbre, et & résoudre des problémes de dynamique ou 





“© Beaad sur les Gens de Lettres. 
VOL. IX. Rr 
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« d'astronomie, il sortoit comme ‘un écolier echappé du collége, 
“ ne demandant qu’a se rejouir; et par le tour vif et plaisant 
“ que prenoit alors cet esprit si lumineux, si profond, si solide, il 
“ faisoit oublier en lui le philosophe et le savant, pour n’y plus 
« yoir que l'homme aimable. La source de cet enjouement si 
“naturelle étoit une ame pure, libre de passions, contente 
« d’elle-méme, et tous les jours en jouissance de quelque vérité 
“ nouvelle, qui venoit de recompenser et de couronner son tra- 
« vail; privilége exclusive des sciences exactes, et que nul autre 
‘* genre d’études ne peut obtenir pleinement.” * 


They who were acquainted with the Literary Society of Edin- 
burgh a few years ago, will recollect another mathematician for 
whom the foregoing portrait would almost seem to have: been 
drawn. 


Wit is commonly regarded as one of the elements, or at least 
as one of the inseparable concomitants of poetical genius. ‘So 
intimate, indeed, is the connection between them supposed to'be, 
that, by the authors of Queen Anne’s reign, poets were very ‘ge- 
‘nerally called wits, as if the two words were synonymous: '-This 
‘mode of speaking often occurs in Pope. See, in partieular; his 
“Essay on Criticism, (passim.) See also his imitation of Ho- 
race's’ Epistle to Augustus. “ But for the nits of either 
‘é Charles's days," &c. ‘In one passage he goes so far'as to’in- 
ploy wit as synonymous with poetry: 





©’ Mémoires, &e. Vol. II. p. 110. 
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“ The mighty Stagirite firat-left the. ahore,. 
‘« Spread all his saila, and dose the deeps explore; 
er ‘He steer'd securely, and diseover’d far, 
«Led by the light‘of'the Maeonian ster: 
‘© Poets, a race long ‘unconfined and free, .- 
“ Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 
* Receiv’d his laws ; and stood convinced t'was fit, 


“ Who conquer’d Nature, should preside o'er iVil.” * 


In the first volume of these Elements I have endeavoured to 
trace the affinity between wit and poetical fancy ;+ an affinity 
so very close, that it is not surprising they should often be 
combined in the same individual. This combination, however, 
although it may occur in many, perhaps in most, instances, is by 
no means universal or necessary, but depends on circumstances 
purely accidental. In the case of a poet, whose early years 
have been spent in a country solitude, the power of fancy may 
exist in the greatest perfection without the smallest ten- 
dency to wit; which last quality is an intellectual habit, 
only.to be formed amidst the bustle of a crowded and cul- 
Aivated society. I believe, indeed, that poetical genius is very 
rarely, if ever, unaccompanied with a greater or less degree of 
humour. At least, I cannot recollect any poet of my ac- 
quaintance, who did not possess a considerable share of it, 
.although I have known some poets of great eminence who 
had..no pretensions whatever to wit. Humour, we may also 
remark, often discovers itself at a very tender age in chil- 
gem who, if familiarly conversant with good models, of pro- 





* Resay on. Criticism. 


4 Elements of the Philogophy of the Human Mind Vol. I. p. 312, et seg. 6th edit. 
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priety, have commonly a very strong’ ‘sénse of the iudicrobs. 
For: my own part, I am inclined to think, that most ‘people,’ if 
they were at pains to trace the origin of those ludicrous ‘associ- 
ations which are uppermost in their minds, would refer many 
of them to the period of boyhood and even of childhood. I 
recollect to have heard Dr Robertson quote an observation of 
Mr Burke’s with respect to his Irish acquaintance whom he 
was accustomed to meet with in London, that (however anxious 
on most occasions to concgal the peculiarities of their national 
dialect) they never failed, when met together convivially, as soon 
as their spirits were set afloat with a few glasses of wine, to re- 
lapse insensibly into the language of the nursery. Dr Robertson 
added, that, in his occasional visits to England, he had. often 
made the same remark on his own countrymen. No stronger 
proof could be produced, how intimately our sense of the ludi-| 
crous is identified with our earliest associations and impressions. 


Nor is it merely in our early years that humour and a sense 
of the ludicrous appear in full force. They are often among 
the last qualities that leave us in old age. Mr Pope has-re- 
marked this in a letter to Mr Blount on the death of 
Mr Wycherley. “ 1 cannot help remarking, that sickness, 
“which often destroys both wit and wisdom, yet seldom has 
“ power to remove that talent we call humour.”* That the 
same thing had not escaped the observation of, Shakspeare, 
appears from his description of the death-bed.ecene of Falstaff ; 
—* Such in those moments as in all the past !” + 





* Pope's Letter to. Edward Blount 'on the death of Wycherley. 
+ Falstaff’s jest'gn thie flea wiiich he'talw ‘#Gickitig'én Bardolph’s nose, may be con- 
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rom these considerations, it would appear, that, while wit is: 
a, purely intellectual habit of association, humour is a habit graft- 
ed, gn the general character, and (if I may use the expression) in- 
corporated with the whole frame and texture of the mind. This 
appears farther froma remark I have made in a different work, 
that a talent for humour is almost invariably united with a ta- 
lent for the pathetic; * a remark which might be confirmed by 
@ very copious induction of instances, drawn not only from 
poets and novelists, but from painteys, and, perhaps, still more 
remarkably, from comedians ; many of whom have combined the 
most exquisite taste for the pathetic with the highest comic 
powers,—nay, in some instances, with the broadest and most 
farcical buffoonery. Nor is this wonderful, inasmuch as both 
talents are founded on a peculiarly strong sympathy with the 
feelings of others; and, of course, both imply a peculiarly live- 
ly imagination. Hence the delight which writers, who excel in 
either, take in minute specifications of picturesque circum- 
stances, in order to present the ludicrous or the pathetic object 
tothe reader, as nearly as possible in the same point of view 
in which it was seen or fancied by themselves. A farther 





sidered as the finishing stroke which Shakespeare gave to this wonderful creation of his 
genivs. 
* Philogophical Essays, p. 600. Third Edition. 

' “+ Horace fixes on these two qualities as the characteristical excellencies of Virgil, and 
seetns to consider them as the natural growth of a country education. “ The Muses, 
cs délighting in rural scenes, have bestowed on Virgil a vein of tenderness and of re- 
“ fined humour.” 

Molle atque facetum 
Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camcene, 
, Horat. Sat. Lib. i. Sat. 10.. See Note (D.} 
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proof ‘éf the close affinity between ‘these: apparently opposite 
qualities; :is afforded by the affinity between those external, ex- 
- pressions of the countenance which they have both a:tendency 
to produce. That laughter and crying are separated from each 
other by a thin partition, is a very old remark; and is every 
day manifested in the quick transitions from the one to the 
other in the case of children, and in those persons whose ner- 
vous irritability is preternaturally great. In some nervous dis- 
eases, too, particularly in paralytic affections, a proneness to 
shed tears is, I believe, invariably accompanied with a prone- 
ness to involuntary laughter on the most trifling occasions. It 
is not that the morbid state of the body renders the mind shen 
more susceptible than when in health, but that the will loses 
its command over the external expressions of our passions; so 
as to render these natural signs, whether visible or audible, 
perceptible to the bystanders,.even when the passion is felt in 
the slightest degree. An old English author, Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, seems to have been much struck by these remarkable phe- 
‘nomena in the constitution of Human Nature. “ Heere I-must 
“remember in truth, with much marvelle,.a note which Ihave 
“ received from excellent artizans, that though gladnesse.and 
“grief: be opposite in nature, yet they are such neighbours.aad 
“ confiners in arte, that the least touch of a pencil will. tran- 
“ slate a crying* into a laughing face; which instanee, besides 





“e'« The ecincidence of extreme affections is represented by Homer in.the person of 
“« Hector’s wife, as painters and jpoots have always had a kind awed 
TE uti, ahangboo Ang ov Yigow eye’! 
Thad? ior 9 3 cg, pv xnoodsi asFaro xoArp, 
" Weinpeiods Adored “(Niad. % 482.) 
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‘divers others,-doth often reduce: inte: imy memoire, ‘that. in- 
% géemious’speeulation of the Cardinal Cusanus; touching the co- 
“meéidence of extreames.” 


Section V. 
The Sexes. 


-AecorD1NG to Plato (whose opinion I state in the clear and 
concise language of Mr Gray,) “ there is no natural difference 
“between the sexes, but in point of strength. When the entire 
“sexes are compared together, the female is doubtless the in- 
 ferior ; but in individuals, the woman has often the advan- 
‘tage of the man.”* 


¥n this opinion, I have no doubt that Plato is in the right. 
The intellectual and moral differences between the sexes seem 
‘4o.me to be. entirely the result of education; using that word 
in its most extensive sense, to comprehend not merely the in- 
struction received from teachers, but: the habits of mind im- 
‘posed ‘by situation, or by the physical organization of the ani- 
mal frame. + 





“ She took her sonne into her arma weepingly laughing.” 
‘Elements. of Architeeture by Sir Henry Wotton, 1624, = in. the Third 
Volume of. Somers’ Tracts, by Sir Walter Scott, p. 622.).- 
* Plato de Republica, Book. V. See Gray’s Works ae Mathias, Vol. II. pp. 487, 
488. * 
4 Voltaire,thinks women upon a level with men in every. talent but invention. On 
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it aust: be: remembered, : too, that. certain intellectual ‘hand 
moral: -habite are the natural. and. necessary consequences: of 
that difference in point of strength which Plato allaws:tendis- 
tinguish the Sexes. The form of the male is evidently: much the 
better fitted for bodily exertion, and a less measure of exercise 
seems to be sufficient to preserve the female in health, Hence 
the sedentary habits early acquired by the other sex, and that 
comparative timidity which results from a want of familiarity 
with those external injuries to which the stronger sex is daily 
exposed.* This timidity, it is to be observed, by no means im- 
plies an impatience under present suffering ; for the female, 
though less courageous than the male, is commonly more re- 
signed and patient under severe affliction. The mental consti- 
tutions, in this respect, of the sexes are Happily adapted to. the 
different provinces allotted to them in life ; the male being the 
natural protector of the female in moments of danger and ‘sud- 
den alarm ; the female destined to be his comfort and'support 
in seasons of sorrow, and of protracted suffering. 





‘les accorde tous les talens” (says Condorcet) “ hora celui d'inventer.. :C’est I‘opinion 
“ de Voltaire, l'un des hommes qui ont été le plus justes envers elles, et qui Jes.ont Je 
* mieux vonnues. Mais cette opinion,” (continues Condorcet, with great truth) “me 
“ paroit tres incertaine. Sion compare le nombre des femmes qui ont regu une &daca- 
“ tion svignée et suivie & celui des hommes qui ant regu le.méme avantage, -ou.,qa‘on 
“ examine le trés-petit nombre d’hommes de génie qui se sont formés d'eux-mémes, -on 
“t worya que l'observation constante alléguée en faveur de cette opinion, ng, peut ftre re- 
“ gardée:comme une preuve."—(Eevres Completies de Condoraat, Tom, XIE pp: By 26. 
. + Various other mental peculiarities ‘map;be easily traced %, other. physical. cirguan- 
viagcea which distinguish their bodily, comstitatiqns On:this head,.the reader will Gnd 
ashy xriows and, in my. epinion, some yet Remerkadn tke Work of Cobmis, entitied 
Rapports du Physique et du salar de T Homme. (a Paris, 1805,);: 
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From the greater delicacy of their frame, and from the hu- 
‘merous ailments connected with their sexual temperament, 
eombined with their constant familiarity with distresses which 
are dot their own, the:sympathy of women with the sufferings 
of others is much more lively, and their promptitude to admi- 
nister relief, wherever it is possible, is much more eager than 
in the generality of men. ‘To the truth of this remark, every 
day's experience bears witness; and from the testimony of 
travellers, it appears, that the observation extends to women in 
all the different stages of society. The strong testimony of 
Ledyard (the celebrated pedestrian traveller) on this pomt, may 
be regarded as perfectly decisive.* 


In consequence of the greater nervous irritability of women, 
their muscular system seems to possess a greater degree of that 
mobility by which the principle of sympathetic imitation ope- 
rates. Hence their proneness to hysteric affections, and to that 
species of religious enthusiasm which is propagated by conta- 





* Though this has been already quoted in so rhany publications, that it must of course 
be known t¢ most of my readers, yet J catnot deny myself the pleasure of giving it a 
place in a note. 

« Toa woman, whether civilized or savage, I never addressed myself in the language 
« of decency and friendship, without receiving a decent arid friendly answer.—With men 
“ #¢ Hind often been otherwise. 

> In wandering over the barren plains of Denmark, through Sweden, Lapland, 

“ Finland, Russia, and the wide-spread regions of the Tartar,—if hungry, dry, cold, 
wot, or sick, the women have ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so: and to add 
az 7) this ¥ittuaw, these Actions have been perforined in so free and kind a manner, that 
« if. ‘wae shiney, drank the oweetert druoght; and if nmgry, I ate-the conver men! 
« with a double relish.” 


VOL. I1I. 88 
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gion. ‘Hence also their tendency to mimicry; and the nieeriess 
of their tact with respect to the more delicate features: of’ chit: 
racter. To this nice tact that peculiar quickness and faeility of 
association which I have on a former occasion ascribed to them, 
cannot fail to contribute powerfully. * 


In the present state of the civilized world, the scientific or 
the professional pursuits of young men, establish very early in 
their understandings the influence of the stricter and more 
philosophical principles of association; while the minds of 
young women, like those of well educated men of independent 
fortune, are left much more open to the effects of casual im- 
pressions, and of such assoriations as regulate the train of 
thought in a mind which has no particular object in view. 


To these early habits I think it is owing, that, in general, 
women are inferior to well educated men in a power of steady 
and concentrated attention; or in what Newton called ‘a ¢a- 
pacity for patient thought. An additional disqualification for 
abstruse researches arises from their inaptitude to employ skil- 
fully language as an instrument of thought; an art to-which 
the scientific studies of young men must necessarily train them 
in a greater or less degree. Will it be thought a fanciful idea 
if I farther suggest, that in this part of the world, the, gramma- 
tical.education which boys. receive -while learning Latin, by 
teaching them experimentally the aid which the metnory de- 
fives from’ general rules, prepares them for adquiring habiti' of 





* Elements, Vol. I. p. 294. Sixth Edition. See uleo the 10te’fi pageltgg it’ 
+4 
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gonesalization: when they afterwands entex on their philosophi- 
cal, studies? * » To this I am disposed. te ascribe,.in a-great 
‘ameasure; the little curiosity which girls commonly: discover 
about.the causes of. physical phenomena ; for what is vulgarly 
called a knowledge of causes (as I have frequently remarked in 
these volumes) is nothing else than a knowledge of general 





* Latin, I observe with pleasure, is now beginning to enter more and more into 
the system of female education ; and nothing could have so long delayed sv obvious an 
improvement, but those exceptionable passages with which the Latin classics abound, 
and from which it is devoutly to he wished that the more common school-books were 
carefully purged, in editions fitted {or the perusal of youth of both sexes. 

In consequence, however, of the method which has been hitherto followed in the 
classical education of females, it is not likely to have the same tendency to prepare their 
minds for ecientific pursuits with the grammatical discipline to which schoolboys are sub- 
jected ; for, as far as I have had access to know, girls are generally taught Latin on the plan 
recommended by Marsais in the French Encyclopédic. In this, their instructors, in my 
opinion, act judiciously ; for although 1 should be sorry to see any such innovation in- 
troduced into our grammar schools, I think that any plan which facilitates the acquisi- 
tion of the language is desirable for the other sex; few of whom, it may be presumed, 
would aim at # more critical acquaintance with grammatical minutia than is necessary to 
enable them to relish the beauties of classical authors. The mild Melanchton would, | 
ain sure, have been disposed to relax, in favour of their teachers, the severity of those 
penal statutes with which he wished to repress the heresy of certain schoolmusters, 
who.in bis timea were beginning to depart-from the orthodox methods of their prede- 
cessors. 

ee Pessima de pueris merentur Preeceptores, qui aut regulas nullay tradunt, aut certé 
‘ tatim abjiciunt, et magnificé promittunt, fore, ut usu loquendi discantur Construc- 
qsonue, (Nam ili qai non norunt regulam, etiamsi legunt exemple in aactoribus 
« “fingue, tamen lequi non satis audent, quia non habent certam rationem, ad quam diri- 

gant gompositionem verborum. Quare publice debebant in tales preceptores pene con- 

+ bilgi, qui pracepta fastidiunt, Omnind enim danda est opera, ut tamdiu in ipsa arte 

“ Gpdineantur adolescentes, donec perfecti grammatici, donec architecti sermonis, & absv- 
«+ luti extifiogs evaserint.” . - 
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rules....,.Many.splendid exceptions, however, oceut ‘to: these! re- 
marks ;, insomuch that it is impossible to name a: branch of 
knowledge in which there have not been female authors of the 
first eminence. But that these examples are comparatively 
rare, may be inferred from this, that good sense and good taste 
invariably dispose women who have made extraordinary attain- 
ments in any of the abstract sciences, to draw a veil over them 
to common observers, as not according well with the more ap- 
propriate accomplishments of their sex. 


A taste for the Philosophy of Mind is more peculiarly rare 
among women ; it is even rarer than a taste for pure mathe- 
maties.. Nour is this wonderful , for as their early habits invite 
their attention constantly to sensible objects, their minds be- 
come singularly alive to things external, and of consequence 
more liable to those habits of inattention to the phenomena of 
the internal world, which, while they damp their curiosity with 
respect. to these phenomena, prevent the cultivation of that 
power of reflection, without which it is impossible to study them 
with success. All this must render that influence of casual as- 
sociations upon their judgment, which was already remarked, 
an, evil (so far as it.is an evil) not likely to be remedied, except- 
ing by some extraordinary concurrence of circumstances.* 





® The. works of Madame de Steél: undoubtedly abound in observations: pn moral sub. 
jecta which, bear marke of profound refection: on the operations and feelings :of her ewa 
mind, and, in Miss Edgeworth’s. writings. on. education: ane many-oviginal. suggestions 
with respect. to ‘the culture of the understanding, which dissover a:tum.of:mindswery 
happily. adapted.ta, these, abstract. purauits.,' [thes spt; however, been, on: tive: nilerde; 
unfortunate for the world that the genius.of this jady.was early diverted from: buch en. 
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_ 'Boxthe indiaence; however, ‘of these casial associations uptin 
their ordinary ‘trxin of thought, may be ascribed: the superiori- 
tyuof the fair sex in their powers of conversation, in epistolary 
writing, and in those unstudied graces which distinguish the 
style of their compositions from that of the retired student. 
Madame de Sevigné, when she wrote the following sentence, 
hada clear perception of the circumstances to which she was 
indebted for the singular ease and felicity of her transitions. 
“ J] faut un peu entre bons amis laisser trotter les plumes 
“comme elles veulent, la mienne a toujours la bride sur le 
“ cou.” 





attractive speculations, to that more brilliant career of literature which she has pursued 
with so unrivalled a reputation. To these two illustrions names, I cannot recollect‘a 
third which deserves to be added as an exception to the above position. 

_ The reflections of a very nice observer of the characteristical differences of the sexes 
coincide nearly with some of the foregoing remarks. 

‘© Ta récherche des verités abstraites et spécalatives, des principes, des axiomes dans 
“ les sciences, tout ce qui tend a généraliser les idées, n'est point du ressort des ferames : 
« leurg études doivent se rapporter toutes 4 la pratique ; c’est a elles a faire l'application 
a des principes que l'homme a trouvés, et e’est i elles de faire les observations qui m¢- 
ef nent Vhomme a l’établissement des principes. Toutes les réflexions des femmes, en ce 
« quite tient pas immédiatement a leurs devoirs, doivent tendre a l'étude des hommes 
“ gu. eux, connoissances agréables qui n'ont que le goit pour objet; car quant aux 
“ ouvrages de génie ils passent leur portée ; elles n’ont pas, non plus, assez de justesae 
« et d’attention pour réussir aux sciences exactes; et quant aux connoissances physiques, 
« cfest a celui des deux qui est le plus agissant, le plus allant, qui voit le plug d’objets ; 
 glest A.celui qui ale plus de force et qui l'exerce davantage, a juger des rapports des 
“ (tyes sensibles et des lois de la nature.” * * * ® * ®, ‘L’Art de penser n’eat 
“© paaiétvenger aux femmes, mais elles ne doivent faire qu’effleurer les sciences de raison. 
« newagpt. Sophie concoit et ne retient pas grand chose, Ses plus grand progrés sont 

te male et Jes choses de goat ; pour la physique, elle n’en retient que qtielque 
«« jdée des lois: géuémales et du systéme du monde.”+—Kmile. 
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‘Butit is not’ to this cause alone: that Madamesde Bévigné 
owes the preeminent rank which she oecupies,'in the!judg- 
ment of her own countrymen, among their epistolary «wribers. 
Much must be ascribed also to another talent, strikingly: cha- 
racteristical of her sex and of her courtly: habits,: the -niece 
and unerring discrimination with which: she -seatters: over 
her style so lavishly, and, to all appearance, so negligently, 
those idiomatical phrases which are peculiar. to the Fretch 
tongue; without ever lighting on any of those modes of speak- 
ing which have been contaminated by the lips.of the vulgar. * 
Of the horror with which the somewhat morbid sensitiveness 
of her taste regarded all common and proverbial expressions, 
no description can convey so perfect an idea as an aneedote 
‘told with singular liveliness by herself. “Un Président mest 
“ venu voir, avec qui j’ai une affaire que je vais essayer de finir, 
“ pour avancer.-mon retour autant que je le puis. Ce Président 
“ avoit avec lui un fils de sa femme, qui a vingt-ans, et que je 
“ trouvai, sans exception, de la plus agréable et de la plus jolie 
“ figure que j’aie jamais vue. J’allais dire que je l’avois vu a cing 
“ ou six ans, et que j’admirais, comme M. de Montbason, qu’on 





* For this reason, I doubt much whether the rapture with which Englishthenh often 
speak of the style of Madame de Stévigné be not in some measire affectéd: ‘Such at 
least’ was the opinion of M. Suard, a perfect judge, and one of the very few to whom 
we might: apply the words of Horace, docte Sermones utriusque lingua ; 

s Les Btrangers ne peuvent acquérir une ‘parfaite connoissance de ces Gallicismes que 
i ‘par ine étude approfondie de in langage, et ar une longue habinide de vivid ‘avec 
“des personnes qui parleut bien, Le grand: monde acdonet'caurs.a ces acceptions, 4 vad 
“ d Cheureus cmploi qu'on en fast gu’on reconnolt les personnes qui y ont vécu. Madame 
de Sévigné fourmille de ces Gallicismes qui donnent a ses lettres une grice inexgyime- 
“ ble"—Suard, Essas sur les Gallizismes: 
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‘pat-ctoitse-en si peude tems. Sur. cela il sort une voix terri- 
“hile de ce joli. visage, qui nous plante au nez, d'un air ridi- 
“eule, que mauvaise herbe croit toujours ; voila qui fut fait, je lui 
“ t#touvai des cornes. S'il m’edt donné un coup de massue sur la 
“,téte, il ne m’auroit pas plus affligée. Je jurai de ne me plus 
“ fier aux physionomies.” 


The foregoing passage, with which it is impossible not to:be 
amused, in a letter from a lady bred at the Court of Louis XIV. 
would in this country have appeared too extravagant for the 
pen even of Horace Walpole. 


~The characteristical taste of Madame de Sévigné (exquisite 
undoubtedly of its own kind) was chiefly that sort of convention- 
al ‘taste on which J have, on other occasions, offered various 
remarks.“ It is that sort of taste, founded on a facility of as- 
sociation, which the other sex seem to me to have a peculiar 
aptitude to acquire ; and which, if 1] am not deceived, is ex- 
emplified still more strongly in French than in English ladies. 
From. this, too, may be traced, as I have elsewhere observed, 
some of the most remarkable features, both of their intellectual 
and moral character. I have mentioned particularly the fa- 
cility with which they contract and lose habits, and accommo- 
auté théir minds to new situations ; to which 1 have added their 
proneness to that species of superstition, which is founded on 
accidental combinations of circumstances.t I might also have 
added:the ease and the perfection with which: ~~ er 





mY 
Medios; Vol. I. pp. 374, 815. “Ed. G Phil. avs pp- 490, 491. Second Edit. 
'4 Elements, Vol. 1. pp. 294, 295. 
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reign languages by the ear. I recollect to have heard a French 
gentleman (a person eminently skilled in his own language) 
remark, that he had never met with an Englishman who spoke 
French with more purity and correctness than the late Mr 
Fox; but that he knew several English ladies who spoke it 
better. 


In consequence of these distinguishing peculiarities of the 
female mind, we may remark, that women in general possess a 
greater docility or aptitude to learn than men; a docility much 
aided by that easy faith in the infallibility of their instructors, 
which they are led to repose by the deference they are early 
taught to pay to superior knowledge, and which, it must be 
owned, too often serves to mislead their confidence. To this 
easy faith, however, they are not a little indebted for that ap- 
parent quickness, by which they are so much distinguished, 
not only in acquiring languages, but all the common branches 
of education. 


Section VI. 


Conclusion of Chapter First. 


SexcuLations similar to those which have formed the chief 
subjects of this Chapter, might be extended to all the different 
pursuits of Man both scientific and active; but enough has 
already been said to convey a general idea. of my views with 
respect to this branch of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
and. of some of the particular purposes to which I conceive ht to 
be subservient. Among these, the first place is due to its ob- 
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vious, fendency (by guarding the student against confined scien- 
tific. and, literary pursuits) to correct those biases and erroneous: 
habits of: thinking that Bacon classes under the title of Zdola 

speeus.* They may also be useful in pointing out the proper 

remedies to have recourse to, against the various intellectual 
defects and disorders, whether natural or acquired, to which 
the human mind is liable. “ There is no stand or impediment” 

(says Bacon) “ in the wit, but may be wrought out by fit studies, 
“ like as diseases of the body may have appropriated exercises : 
“bowling is good for the stone and reins; shooting for the 
“ lungs and breast ; gentle walking for the stomach ; riding for 
“ the head, and the like; so if a man’s wit be wandering, let 
“him study the mathematics, for in demonstrations, if his wit 
“be called away never so little, he must begin again ; if his 
“ wit be not apt to distinguish or find differences, let him study 
« the schoolmen ; if he be not apt to beat over matters, and to 
“ call upon one thing to prove and illustrate another, let him 
s study the lawyer’s cases: so every defect of the mind may 
“ have a special receipt.” + 


In the First Volume of these Elements, 1 have touched on a 
subject nearly connected with the same speculations. “ In 
“-whatever way” (I have observed) “ we chuse to account for it,{ 
“ whether by original organization, or by the operation of moral 
« causes in very early infancy, no fact can be more undenia- 





b:Gee Reeon’s Works. De:Augment. Scientiar, Lib. V. Cap. iv. 


| Pager. Essays, OF Studies. 
Fe Phil Hang Mind. Sixth Biliten. Vol. L P- 25. 
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“ ble than that there are important differences discernible. in 
“the minds of children, previous to that period at which, in 
«. general, their intellectual education commences. There is, too, 
“a certain hereditary character (whether resulting from phy- 
“ sical constitution, or caught from imitation and the influence 
“ of situation,) which appears remarkably in particular families. 
“ One race, for a succession of generations, is distinguished by 
“a genius for the abstract sciences, while it is deficient in 
“ vivacity, in imagination, and in taste: another is no less 
“ distinguished for wit, and gaiety, and fancy; while it ap- 
“ pears incapable of patient attention, or of profound research. 
“ The system of education, which is proper to be adopted in 
“ particular cases, ought, undoubtedly, to have some reterence 
“ to these circumstances ; and to be calculated, as much as pos- 
“ sible, to develope and to cherish those intellectual and active 
“ principles, in which a natural deficiency is most to be appre- 
“ hended. Montesquieu, and other speculative politicians, have 
“ insisted much on the reference which education and laws 
“ should have to climate. I shall not take upon me to say, how 
“ far their conclusions on this subject are just ; but I am fully 
“ persuaded that there is a foundation in philosophy and good 
“sense for accommodating, at a very early period of life, the 
’ “ education of individuals to those particular turns of mind, to 
“which, from hereditary propensities, or from moral situation, 
“they may be presumed to have a natural tendency.” 


To these observations, I think it of importance to add, that 
in those parts of Europe where persons of high rank are ac- 
customed to intermarry exclusively with their own ordergthe - 
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hereditary ‘peculiarities ‘or: points:(if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression) of families may be expected to display themselves 
mich more remarkably than in other countries. Something 
analogous to what is practised in some parts of England, for 
improving the breeds of the lower animals,* there takes place 
in the human species ; and the consequences are strikingly simi- 
lar. Certain peculiarities, both of body and of mind, become 
characteristical of particular families, and are apt to be associat- 
ed, in the fancy of the multitude, with ideas of nobility and of 
ancient race ; but in proportion as these peculiarities are pro- 
minent, it is invariably found, that the man degenerates from 
the perfection of his intellectual and moral, as well as of his 
physical nature. The superiority of character which raises the 
English nobility so far above the level of their Continental 
neighbours, is certainly owing to the frequent alliances among 
different, ranks and castes of the, people. Of the result in this 
instance, the greater part is probably to be ascribed to moral | 
causes,—to the crossing, if I may say so, of different accomplish- 
ments and of different prejudices ; but who will assert the pro- 
bability that the human race is altogether exempted from those 
physical laws to which other animals are subjected in so re- 
‘markable a degree ? 


Among the Cretins of Chamouny, it has been remarked by a 
very intelligent and accurate observer, that, notwithstanding 
the low state of their intellectual pewers in general, instances 
often occur of individuals distinguished by some extraordinary 





9% See Mr Marshall's Rural Economy of the Midland Counties. Lond. 1790. 
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gifts, of nature, such as a strong and almost praternatural turn 
for mechanism, for music, for drawing, and the other imitative 
arts.* This remark is so agreeable to the analogy of my own 
experience, so far as it has reached, that I have long been -dis- 
posed to consider any violent and exclusive bias of this sort, 
when manifested in very early life,as a most unfavourable omen 
of the future vigour and comprehension of the understanding. 


While, however, we are at pains to guard against the effects 
of circumscribed scientific and literary pursuits, we ought to 
be careful not to run into the opposite error. This caution } 
conceive to be particularly necessary in the present times, in 
which there is a manifest bias in the rising generation to con- 
- sider knowledge rather in the light of an accomplishment, sub- 
servient to conversation, than of asolid acquisition, convertible 

to purposes of real and permanent utility. On this subject, J 
borrow from the Edinburgh Review a lively description of the 
accomplishments supposed “ now-a-days to be essential to enable 
“aman to pass current in the informed circles of society :” a 
description, which, 1 am afraid, is but too faithful a picture of 
the present state of our manners. | 


*“ In the informed circles of society, a man can scarcely pass 

.“ current without knowing something of politieal economy, che- 
‘“ mistry, mineralogy, geology, and etymology,—having a small 
"notion of painting, sculpture, and architecture,—with some sort 





* Traité du Goitre et du Crétinieme, par F. E: Foderé, Ancien Medecin des Hospi 
taux Civiles et Militaires. A Paris, an VIII. 
4 
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“ of taste for the: picturesque, arid a smattering of German and 
“ Spanish literature-—and even some idea of Indian, Sanacrit, 
“ and Chinese learning and history-—over and above some little 
“ knowledge of trade and agriculture,—with a reasonable acs 
“ quaintance with what is called the philasophy of politics, and 
“a far more extensive knowledge of existing parties, factions, 
“ and eminent individuals, both literary and political, at home 
“and abroad, than ever were required in an earlicr period of 
« society.” * 


The effects likely to be produced on the mind by this pas- 
sion. for universal knowledge, are well described by Seneca. 
“ Plus scire velle quam sit satis intemperantix genus est. Quid, 
“ quad ista liberalium artium consectatio, molestos, verbosos, in- 
“ tempestivos, sibi placentes facit, et ideo non discentes neces- 
“ sarla, quia supervacua didicerunt.” + 


The following remarks of Diderot on the same subject, are 
not unworthy of attention : “ Une grande mémoire suppose une 
“ grande facilité d’ayoir & la fois ou rapidement plusieurs idées 
“ différentes; et cette facilité nuit 4 la comparaison tranquille 
“d’un petit nombre d’idées que l’esprit doit, pour ainsi dire, 
“ envisager fixément. Pour moi, je pense que c’est par cett® 





* Edinburgh Review, Vol. XVII. p. 168. 

+ Epist. 88. Lagrange, in his translation of this passage, has preserved all the force 
and conciseness of the original. ‘Il y a une sorte d'intempérance @ vouloir savoir plua 
«* que le besoin exige. Ajoutez que les vaines recherches rendent Jes savants insupport- 
« ables, “bavards, importuns, suffisants, et peu occupés d’apprendre le nécessaire quand 
« jla@ont pourvus du superflu.” 
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“raison, que le jugement et la grande mémoire vont si rare- 
“ment ensemble. Une téte meublée d’un grand nombre de 
“ choses disparates, est assez semblable 4 une bibliothéque de 
“ volumes dépareillés. C’est une de ces compilations Germa- 
“ niques, herissées sans raison et sans gout,d’Hebreu, d’Arabique, 
« de Grec, et de Latin, qui sont deja fort grosses, qui grossissent 
“encore, qui grossiront toujours, et qui n’en seront que plus 
“ mauvaises. C’est un de ces magazins remplis d’analyses et de 

“ jugemens d’ouvrages que l’analyste n’a point entendus ; maga- . 
“ zins de marchandises mélées, dont il n’y a proprement que le 
“ bordereau qui lui appartienne : C’est un commentaire ou l’on 
“rencontre souvent ce qu’on ne cherche point; rarement ce 
“ qu’on cherche; et presque toujours les choses dont on a besoin, 
“ égarées dans la foule d’inutilites.”——(Lettre sur les Sourds et 


Muets.) 
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. PART THIRD. 





CHAPTER SECOND. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE FACULTIES OF MAN AND THOSE OF 
THE LOWER ANIMALS. 





Lys actions des bétes sont peut-étre un des plus profonds abimes sur quoi notre 
“ raison se puisse exercer ; et je suis surpris que si peu de gens s’en appercoivent.”— 
“ (Bayle, Diet. Art. Barbe. Note C.) * 





Section I. 


Tuar the brutes are under the more immediate guidance of 
Nature, while man is left, ina great degree, to regulate his own 
destiny by the exercise of his reason, is a fact too obvious to 
stand in need of illustration. In what manner, indeed, Nature 


* After prefixing to the following Chapter the above. motto from Bayle, which ex- 
preases my own deliberate and decided opinion, it will not be supposed by my readers 
that I flatter myself with the hope of being able to communicate any new and import- 
ant lights on the subject to which it relates. If I shall be able to correct some of the 
rash and extravagant conclusions still current among contemporary writers, and to ex. 
emplify what 1 conceive to be a more sober and rational mode of philosophising, it is all 
thaw] aspire to. 
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oparates inthis-isstance, we are wholly ignorant; but. nothing 
can-be more certain than this, that it is not by. deliberate 
choice, analogous to what we experience in ourselves, that. the 
lower animals are determined to the pursuit of particular ends; 
nor by any process analogous to our reason that they combine 
means in order to attain them. 


To that unknown, but obviously intelligent cause which 
guides the operations of the brute8, we give the name of In- 
stinct, without presuming to decide the question where this in- 
telligence resides ;—much in the same manner in which we give 
the name of the letters z and y to the unknown quantities in an 
algebraical problem. The circumstances by which it is dis- 
tinguished from reason are so remarkable, and so manifest. to 
the most careless observer, as to preclude, among candid inquir- 
ers, the possibility of dispute. Of these circumstances the two 
following seem to be the most important: 1st, The uniformity. 
with which it proceeds in all individuals of the same species ; 
and, 2d,.The unerring certainty with which it performs its office 
prior te all experience. In both these respects the operations af 
reason.or of art, properly so called, seem to be essentially diffe-, 
rant from:any thing else that is known among animated, na, 
tures ; inasmuch as no two individuals of our species were ever 
observed to employ exactly the same combinations of means (at 
least where..the means were at all complicated) for the attain: 
meut.of the same ends ; and as the capacity of reason, destitute 
of,the aid of experience, is altogether a barren and unavailing 
principle 
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+ Agreeably to this last observation, art is defined by Lord Ba- 
con very justly, though somewhat diffusely, to be “a proper 
“ disposal of the things of nature by human thought and experi- 
“ ence, so as to make them answer the designs and uses of man- 
“kind.” I¢ may be defined more concisely to be the adjust- 
ment of means to accomplish a desired end. According to this 
idea of art, it is necessarily the result of reason and invention ; 
and it also necessarily presupposes experience and observation, 
—-without which it is impossible for the greatest ingenuity ta 
form one single conclusion concerning the order of the uni- 
verse, or the means to be employed for producing any conceiv- 
able effect, whether physical or moral. 


In endeavouring thus to draw a line of distinction between: 
the operations of reason and those of instinct, I would not be 
understood to refer all the actions of man to the one principle, 
and all those of the brutes to the other. On the contrary, it will 
afterwards appear that the instincts of the brutes are suscepti- 
ble of important modifications from the influence of external 
circumstances, and the aecidental experience of the individual 
animal. And, on the other hand, nothing can be more ma- 
nifest, than that, in our species, there are many natural pro- 
pensities which seem to be perfectly analogous to instinct, in 
their Jaws and in their origin. Thus an infant, the moment it 
ig brought into the world, performs, with the most perfect suc- 
cess, the function of respiration ; a function which requires the 
alternate contraction and relaxation of certain muscles in a re- 
gulareorder and succession. The infant has certainly no idea 

VOL. IIT. uu 
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that bréathing is necessary to life; nor. dny- knowlddge of .tite 
means by which that end is accomplished:. 


it is in a similar way that a new born child performs the 
operations of suction and swallowing. Anatomists describe 
about thirty pairs of muscles that must be employed in every 
draught.* Who puts these muscles into action, and regulates 
the order in which they are exerted? We may venture to say 
with confidence, that, in so far as this operation indicates de- 
sign and reason, they are not the design and reason of the in- 
fant. 


If these facts are attentively considered, we may be more 
easily disposed to admit that instinctive proneness to the inter- 
pretation of natural signs, and that instinctive facility in com- 
prehending their meaning, which I formerly ventured to as- 
cribe to our species. Some modern philosophers have attempt- 
ed to resolve the whole of this process into experience and ob- 
servation ; and to maintain that we /earn to interpret natural 
signs exactly in the same manner in which we learn the mean- 
ing of conventional speech. ‘T'o this doctrine I am not dispos- 
ed in the least to object, so far as it rests on facts, On the ¢én- 
trary, it appears to me reasonable and philosophical to push it 
as far,as these authorize us to go; for numberless, examples 
show that Nature has done ne more for man than was necessary 
for his preservation, leaving him to make many actytisitidns for 
himself, which she has imparted, immediately | to the brates + 





~ Reid's Essays on the Active Powers of Man, p..108. Quarto Edition... Sees 
t A. xemazkable and .indiaputable ingtange.of thie orcurg in that instinctive per- 
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‘My ownddea' is; as:T have said on a different occasion, that both 
instinct and experietice:are here concerned, and that the share 





‘ception of distance from the eye, which in many tribes of the brutes ig connate with 
thele’birth ; compared with what is known to take place in our own species... The very 
ingenious and acute Dr Campbell, indeed, was led by analogy to think it probable, that 
their perceptions in this case were similar to our own. “ There is some ground to 
“ think” (he observes) “ from the exact analogy which the organs of brutes bear to ours, 
“ that the discovery of distance from the eye is attained by them in the same manrter 
” ag by us. As to this, however, I will not be positive.”—-Philosophy of Rhetoric, Vol. J. 
p 135." 

In the Essay upon the external senses, published in the posthumous Essays of Mr 
Adam Smith, it is shown, in a most satisfactory manner, how completely the argument 
from analogy fails in this instance. 

“ That, antecedent to all experience, the young of at least the greater part of animals 
“ possess some instinctive perception of this kind, seems abundantly evident. The hen 
“ never feeds her young by dropping the food into their bills, as the Jinnet and the thrush 
‘© feed theirs. Almost as soon as her chickens are hatched, she does not feed them, but 
‘« carries them to the field to feed, where they waik about at their ease, it would seem, 
“and appear to have the most distinct perception of all the tangible objects which sur- 
“round them. We may often see them, accordingly, by the straightest road, run to and 
“ pick up any little grains which she shows them, even at the distance of several yards ; 
“and they no sooner come into the light than they seem to understand the language of 
“Vision as'well as they ever do afterwards. The young of the partridge and of the 
*:-gvouse seem to-have, at the same early period, the most distinct perceptions of the same 
kind. The young partridge, almost as soon as it comes from the shell, rung about 
“ among long grass and corn ; the young grouse among long heath, and would both 
< most essentially hurt themselves if they had not the most acute, as well as distinct per- 

“ed iiuption’ of the tangible objects which not only surround them, but press upon them on 
S" g-pides.: ‘This is the case, too, with the young of the goose, .of the duck, and, as far 
ff’na, J. have been able to observe, with those of at least the greater part of the birds 

7 which x make their nests upon the ground ; with the greater part of those which are 

ranked by’ Linnaeus in the orders of the hen and the goose, and of many of those ‘Tong 
« shaitked and wading birds which he places in the order that he ateerigsiahes by the 

« phame of CPt cy as a ie * : 
“he ARE young oF ebvellt Wiga of quadtipéds seetn;’ Hike those ead paucas of 
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whiehbelonge’to each in producing the result’ can’ De aacer” 
tained by an appeal to facts alone. To object to this ‘donchr- 
sion as unphilosophical, merely because it refers the pheno- 
menon in part to a cause of which we know nothing but from 
its‘effects, is to betray a presumptuous confidence in the powers: 
of human reason, which accords but ill with the narrow limits 
assigned to it in such abstruse researches. Abstracting from 
this particular class of phenomena, numberless other operations 
of our species are no less wonderful ; or, granting that man 
learns every thing by experience, what shall we say to those ope- 
rations of the brutes which are uniform in every individual of 
the same tribe, and as perfect at first as after a thousand trials ! 


But why should we have recourse in this argument to the 
instincts of the brutes, or to those operations of our own species 
which passed in a period of which we have no recollection ? 
Can any thing, in what is commonly called instinct, be more 
mysterious than the means by which the voluntary motions of 
the body are accomplished ? I will to move my hand or my 
foot, and the end is instantly brought about. I learn from 
physiologists, that, for this purpose, certain muscles must be 





« birds which make their nests upon the ground, to enjoy, as soon as they come into the 
“ world, the faculty of seeing as completely as they ever do afterwards. The.day, or the 
‘« day. after they are dropt, the calf follows the cow, and the foal the mare, to the field ; 
‘« and though from timidity they seldom remove far from. the mother, yet.they seem to 
“ walk about at their ease ; which they could not do unless they could distinguish, with 
“« game degree of precision, the shape and propartion of the tangible, objects which gach: 
“ vinitle one ea aingesgiengeerse ) renin Eomaye, PP. wotte 234, cae 





pees of M. Fred. Cuvier, coincide axiciiy.--(ee 1 note E. > 
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exprted, amd that the contraption. ef: these muscles is, produead 
by, the.inBuence of the nerves. * But, in performing the aetion, . 





* Not many: yeats ago, physiologists professed to know a great denl mere ‘on this 
subject... The following: is an extract from a very learned and ingenious author who 
wrete jn 1775 ; and yet already it is impossible to read it without a smile at the.confi- 
dent and oraculay tone in which the wildest dreams of imagination are imposed on the 
readér as undoubted articles of medical faith —For selecting this quotation from a French 
week, ¥ have no other reason than that the book happens to be now lying before me. Many 
pasagges to the same purpose, I have no doubt, are to be found in English publications 
of as recent a date. 

‘** Mais comment est ce que notre volonté tire tous ces nerfs? Par un agent le plus 

“« simple en apparence, le moins matériel qui ce puisse, et qui tient un milieu en quelque 
“ gerte entre le corps et l'esprit ; par un liquide dont les-nerfs sont remplis, et qu’on 
 apelle esprils animaux. On doit les considerer comme une liqueur éthérée trés-légere, 
“ compoage de moléculeg que leur rapport (ou leur affinité) rassemble, en sorte qu’ils 
* s’attirent mutuellement comme I’aimant attire le fer ; et si déliés, que les microscopes 
“Jes meilleurs n'ont pu encore les rendre sensibles. C’est par une suite de ces esprits 
 auimmux que les nerfs sont le siége du sentiment et du mouvement, comme nous }’avons 
« deja dit. 

_ “Ces esprits animaux ne sont pas seulement contenus dans les nerfs ; ile occupent 
aussi les cavités du cerveau, de la moille de l’épine, et des fibres musculeuses. Is 

‘egont certaitiement élastiques, de Y’aveu des meilleurs physiciens, suaceptibles par con- 
‘Cgpquent de se raréfier et d'oceuper une place beaucoup plus considerable. Mais lors- 
“ que Jes esprits animaux contenus dane les nerfs viennent a se gonfler, il faut nécessajrer 
« ment que les nerfs s’élargisscnt ; par conséquent,.qu’ils se raccourcissent, Ln se 
“ raccourcissant, ils soulévent donc le diaphragme et les autres muscles auxquels ils sont 
* attachés ; ceux-ci soulévent la poitrine, et de-la le jeu de la respiration entier acca- 
*¢ aionné par ka volonté. 

* On pent voir de plus grands détails sur ces esprits animaux, sur leur existence, 

*¢ four diverses espéces, et sur la maniere dont ils eont mus, dans les Essais Anatomi- 
«qites dun Homme célébre,* digne de la place a laquelle il vient d’étre dlevé. "mol Monde 
Priest ‘pir M. Court de Gebelin, Tom. iii. pp. 78, 79.) 


* Dimertation de le Nature ot des Usages de Esprit Animal, par M. Liextayd, Premier Médecin de Boi 
3 tautee’ de xe Henle Andiomiques, in 6vp, Pais, we. 
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I think neither of nerves nor muscles..: Lonly thinkof theend ; 
and the machinery necessary for accomplishing it is bnmediate- 
ly arranged and exerted, without any co-operation..an my :part 
of.which I am conscious. 


The only difference between these voluntary motions and the 
operations of instinct, is, that in the former we will the end, 
and.are ignorant of the means employed in its accomplishment. 
In the latter, we have no conception either of means or end.* 


The disposition which some late authors have shown to ex- 
plain away the operations of instinct in man, can be accounted 
for only by their wish to weaken the foundations of natural re- 
ligion. ‘To speak of instincts and of original propensities, we 
have been told, is the language of Mysticism. It is, in truth, 
the language of genuine science, which contents itself with a 
statement and generalization of facts, and stops short as soon 
as it is arrived at the limits prescribed to human curiosity. 
The charge of Mysticism properly falls on those who, in at- 
tempting to conceal their ignorance from themselves or from 
others by means of theoretical expressions, darken the study of 
nature by words without knowledge.+ 





* Sir Isaac Newton appears plainly to have been struck with the affinity between 
thebe rtwa classes of: phenomena, when he-combined them together as subjticts ef the 
same query. ‘ How do the motions of the body follow from the will ; and whence is 
“€ the instinct in animals ?”—Optics, Book iii. , ;-- : 

+ What Sir Isaac Newton has said in justification of the word ‘gravity, at eniplayped 
ith Pitesophy, “ayainet the ‘objections ef those: whe: accused ‘him’ of revivitig-the 
dbtidt yittilities OF the Atistoveliane, imay Beiiipplidd eqtilty to the -word<saiadt att is 
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Shonaay tfeerwhirds pdrhaps resume: the consideration of dhid 
swbjertif ¥ live to treat of the proofs of Design:in the order of 
the Universe: At present, it is sufficient for my ‘purpose to re- 
mark, (and the remark is not founded on theory, but a simple 
statement of'a fact,) that although the operations of instinct have 
no: foundation in the experience or reason of the animal, they 
plainly indicate intelligence in that Being by whom the animal 
was formed ; and who, by adapting its constitution so beauti- 
fully to the laws of the material world, has evinced an unity of 
contrivance which proves that all things, both animate and in- 
animate, are the workmanship of the same Almighty Author. 1 
shall, therefore, make no scruple, in the further prosecution of 
this discussion, to speak of the wisdom of Nature as it is display- 
ed in-these wonderful phenomena; without, however, meaning 
to suggest, at present, any theory concerning the provimate means 
which are employed for the accomplishment of the effect. I 
need scarcely add, that when I speak of the Wisdom of Nature 
Tf mean always the wisdom of the Author of Nature. The ex- 
pression has the sanction of immemorial use: It is concise, and 
sufficiently intelligible to candid inquirers ; and it enables us 
to avoid, in our philosophical arguments, the frequent recur- 
rence of a name which ought never to be mentioned but with 
sentiments of reverence. 


In offering these remarks, I would not be understood to dis- 


sod ia oun present argument. « These are manifest qualities, and their cauags:gply are 
‘tocelt.; And the Anigtatelians give the name of opoult. qualities not to manifeg quali- 
& sks, bat:ta. sush qualities only os they, sunppeed to Jie hid in hodies and.to be the,un- 


« known causes of manifest efects.”—-Newton's Optics. 
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approve of the attempts of some late authors to analyse the va- 
rious operations which are commonly referred to the general 
principle of Instinct. But I must beg leave to remind them, that 
how far soever we may push the analysis, we must at last ar- 
rive at some fact, no less wonderful than those we mean to ex- 
plain. ‘Thus, although it should be made to appear, that the 
actions which a child performs at birth are learned by the 
fetus in utero, we must still admit, as an ultimate fact, the exist- 
ence of an original determination to a particular mode of ae- 
tion salutary or necessary to the animal ; and all that we have 
accomplished is to refer the origin of this instinct to an earlier 
period in the history of the Human Mind. 


In a very curious and original work, published about thirty 
years ago, under the title of Zoonomia, much ingenuity has been 
employed, and in several instances with great success, in analys- 
ing those phenomena which are commonly referred to instinct : 
more particularly in attempting to account for the wonderful 
efforts which the human infant is enabled to make for its own 
preservation the moment after its introduction to the light. * 
Thus, it is observed, that the fetus, while still in the uterus, 
learns to perform the operation of swallowing, and to relieve 
itself, by change of posture, from the irksomeness of econti- 
nued rest; and, therefore, (if we admit these propositions) 
we must conclude, that some of the actions which infants are 
vulgarly supposed to perform in consequence of instincts co- 





* Biographical Memoirs of Smith, Robertson, and Reid, p. 485. From the ist of 
these Memoirs several of the following paragraphs are transcribed, 
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anaddwithvbixth pare-oriby a eotitimastion.of actions. to which they 
aneddegermined’at-aw earlier period of their being. ‘The re- 
- inétlo:is‘ingenious. and probably just, but it doés not prove 
that dastinct is an unphilosophical term ; nor does it render the 
operations. of the infant less mysterious than they seem ‘to be 
om: the common supposition. It only places these operations 
in a new light, and, I might perhaps venture to add, in a- light 
more striking than they were viewed in before. 


“The same author has attempted to account, in a manner 
somewhat similar, for the different degrees in which the young 
of the different animals are able, at the moment of birth, to ex; 
ert their bodily powers. Thus calves and chickens are able to 
walk almost immediately, while the human infant, even in the 
most favourable situations, is six or even twelve months old be- 
fore he can stand alone. For this Dr Darwin assigns two 
causes; 1st, That the young of some animals come into the 
world:in a more complete state than those of others; the colt 
and:lamb (for example) enjoying, in this respect, a striking ad- 
vantage over the puppy and the rabbit. . 2d, That the mode of 
walking of some animals coincides more perfectly than that of 
others with the previous motions of the fatus in uero, The 
struggles of all animals (he observes) in the womb must resem- 
ble:their manner of swimming; as by this-kind of motion they 
ean best’change their attitude in water. But the swimming of 
the calf:and of the chicken resembles their ordinary movements 
on.the. ground, which they have thus learned in part to exe- 
cyteswile.cencealed from our observation ; whereas. the, swim- 

WOL. 111. x¥k, 
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ming of the human infant, differing totally from his manner of 
walking, he has no opportunity of acquiring the last of these 
arts’ till he is exposed to our view. The theory is plausible, 
and does honour to the author’s sagacity ; but (as I observed in 
a former instance) it only places in a new light that provident 
care which Nature has taken of all her offspring in the infancy 
of their existence. 


Another instance may contribute towards a more ample il- 
lustration of the same subject. A lamb, not many minutes af- 
ter it is dropped, proceeds to search for its nourishment in that 
spot where alone it is to be found, applying both its limbs and 
its eyes to their respective offices. The peasant observes the 
fact, and gives the name of instinct, or some corresponding term, 
to the unknown principle by which the animal is guided. On 
a more accurate examination of circumstances, the philosopher 
finds reason to conclude, that it is by the sense of smelling it is 
thus directed to its object. In proof of this, among other cu- 
rious facts, the following has. been quoted :—“ On dissecting” 
(says Galen) “ a goat. great with young, I found a brisk em- 
“ bryon, and having detached it from the matriz, and snatched 
“ it away before it saw its dam, I brought it into a room where 
“ there were many vessels, some filled with wine, others with oil, 
“ some with honey, others with milk, or some other liquor, and 
“in others there were grains and fruits. We first-obsérved the 
“ young animal get upon its feet and walk ;. then it shook itself, 
“ and afterwards seratched its side with one.of its feet; then 
“ we saw it smelling to every.ome-of those things that weme set 
“in the room, and when it had smelt to them all, it drank wp 

rae 
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“the milk.”* Admitting this very beautiful story to be true, 
(and, for my own part, I am far from being disposed to ques- 
tion its probability,) it only enables us to state the fact with a 
little more precision, in consequence of our having ascertained 
that it is to the sense of smelling the instinctive determination 
is attached. The conclusion of the peasant is not here at vari- 
ance with that of the philosopher. It differs only in this, that 
he expresses himself in those general terms which are suited to 
his ignorance of the particular process by which nature in this 
case accomplishes her end; and if he did otherwise, he would 
be censurable for prejudging a question of which he is incom- 
petent to form an accurate opinion. A person who is totally 
unacquainted with anatomy, may nevertheless admire (and 
may admire on as good grounds as Cuvier himself) the mecha- 
nism of the human hand, or of the elephant’s proboscis. 


I cannot refrain from observing here, that Dr Darwin has 
manifestly borrowed his translation of the passage above quoted, 
(with a few slight alterations and retrenchments) from Mr 
Ray’s Wisdom of God in the’ Creation ; a book, which, among 
many puerilities, contains, in my opinion, (in addition to the 
writer’s great and acknowledged merits as an observer and as 
a naturalist) much sound and valuable philosophy. 1 would 

not have taken notice of this circumstance, if he had transcribed 
the sequel ; but the particular sentence at which he breaks off 
is so remarkable, that it is impossible not to feel some surprise 
at the motives which led an author, who, in his poetical works, 
seetfis so-much alive to the.charms of nature, both in the mate- 


® Darwin, Vol. I. pp. 195, 196. 
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rial and moral worlds, to suppress the remainder of the narra- 
tive. The impression which the fact in question appears to have 
made on the mind of Galen exhibits so strong a contrast to that 
which Dr Darwin labours indirectly to convey, that he ought, 
as a fair reasoner, to have put it in the power of his readers to 
form a comparative judgment between them. I must therefore 
be pardoned, (notwithstanding the unavoidable repetition of a 
few sentences already quoted,) for copying the whole detail i in 
the words of Mr Ray’s version. 


“ Nature forming, fashioning, and perfecting the parts of the 
“ body, hath so brought it to pass, that they should of them- 
“ selves, without any teaching, set about and perform their pro- 
“per actions: And of this I once made a great experiment, 
“ bringing up a kid without ever seeing its dam. For, dissect- 
“ing some goats great with young, to resolve some questions 
“ made by anatomists, concerning the economy of nature in the 
“ formation of the faelus in the womb, and finding a brisk em- 
“bryon, I loosed it from the matrix after our usual manner, 
“ and, snatching it away before it Saw its dam, I brought it into 
“a certain room, having many vessels full, some of wine, some 
“ of oil, some of honey, some of milk, or some other liquor ; 
“ and others, not a few, filled with all sorts of grain, as also with 
“ several fruits, and there laid it. This embryon we saw first 
“of all getting up on its feet, and walking as if it had heard 
“ that its legs were given to it for. that purpose; next shaking 
“ off the slime it was besmeared with from the womb ; and 
“ moreover, thirdly, scratching its side with one of its feet; then 


“we saw it smelling to every one of those things that weve 
4 
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“get in the room, and when it had smelt to them all, it sup- 
“ ped up the milk -—Whereupon, we all for admiration cried 
“out, seeing clearly the truth of what Hippocrates saith, that 
“the natures and actions of animals are not taught, (but by 
“ instinct.)* Hereupon I nourished and reared this kid, and 
“ observed it afterwards not only to eat milk, but some other 
“things that stood by it. And the time when this kid was 
“taken out of the womb, being about the vernalequinox, after 
“ some two months were brought unto it the tender sprouts of 
“ shrubs and plants, and it again smelling to all of them, in- 
“ stantly refused some, but was pleased to taste others, and after 
“it had tasted, began to eat of such as are the usual food of 
“goats. Perchance this may seem a small thing, but what | 
“ shall now relate is great. For eating the leaves and tender 
“ sprouts, it swallowed them down, and then a while after it be- 
“ gan to chew the cud ; which all that saw cried out again with 








* ky ob mor Cenony obey AMOVTES, Bayes dpuyres omep ‘Iereronpurng sO, Qudeg Zwwv udidanrur 
We have here an instance of what I have elsewhere (pp. 177, 178, 179 of this Volume) 
called a pure or unmired instinct; for the animal certainly had never smelt or tasted milk 
previous to its birth. The same thing may be said of the instinct which, by means of 
the senve of smell, guides the new-dropt lamb to the, milk concealed from its sight in 
the udder of the ewe.—Another indisputable instance of a pure instinct may be noticed 
in this place, as it must have fallen under the observation of all my readers. It is that 
which directs ducklings hatched by a hen, the first lime they see a pond, to run eagerly 
towards it, and to plunge into the water without hesitation, in spite of a)l the solicitude 
of their foster-mother to prevent them. This very common-occurrence appears to have 
strongly excited the wonder of Pliny, who (speaking of the instincts of the hen) re- 
marks: ‘ Super omnia est anatum ovis subditis atque exclusis admiratio, primo non 
plané gpporcentia feetum : Mox inceytos incubitus sollicite convocantis: Postremo lamen- 
ta circa piscine stagna, mergers se pullis natura duce.”—Plin. Hiet. Nat. lib. 10, 


cap 55. 
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“ admiration, being astonished at the instincts and natural fa 
“ culties of animals. For it was a great thing, that when the’ 
“ creature was hungry, it should take in the food by the mouth, 
“ and chew it with its teeth ; but that it should bring up again 
“into the mouth that which it had swallowed down into its 
“ first stomach ; and chewing it there a long time, it should 
“ grind and smooth it, afterwards swallow it again, not into the 
“ same stomagh, but into another, seemed to us wonderful in- 
“deed. But many neglect such works of nature, admiring 
“ only strange and unusual sights.” * 


Mr Ray afterwards takes notice of what he considered as a 
very remarkable circumstance in this detail, “ that the kid of 
“its own accord drank milk after the manner it had done in . 
“ the womb ; whereas, had it once drawn by the nipple, it would 
“hardly have supp’d the milk.” It is evident, from the clause 
which I have here distinguished by italics, that Ray had clear- 
ly in his view the same idea which Darwin has proposed with 
respect to the existence of some of the instinctive determina- 
tions of animals prior to the moment of birth, but that he did 
not consider them, on that account, as less worthy of admira- 
tion. The-practical inference he draws from this last observa- 
tion in the next sentence is not unworthy of attention. “ And, 
“ therefore, in weaning young creatures, the best way is, never 
“ to let them suck the paps at all, for then they will drink up 
“milk without any difficulty; whereas, if they have suck’d, 
“gome will very hardly, others by no means, be brought to 





* Ray, pp. 350, $51, $52. Seventh Edition 
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“ drink. But how” (he adds) “ do the young with such facility 
“ eome.to take the nipple, and to suck at it, which they had 
“never before been used todo? Here we must have recourse 
“ to natural instinct, and the direction of some superior cause.”* 


The foregoing observations on the instincts of the new-born 
kid are strictly applicable to the attempts which have been 
made to account for the instincts of migratory birds and fishes, 
by changes in their sensations produced by the vicissitudes of 
the seasons. Of these attempts I have met with none which 
seem to me at all satisfactory; at the same time, I have no 
doubt that it is by some physical means that the effect is 
accomplished, and I think it highly probable that new lights 
will be thrown on the subject by the researches of future natu- 
ralists.+ But whatever success may attend their inquiries, the 
provident arrangements thus made for the preservation of ani- 





* Ray, p. 353. Seventh Edition. 

+ From some observations made by the late Dr Jenner, in prosecution of a sugges- 
tion thrown out by the celebrated John Hunter, it seems now to be completely esta- 
blished, that, in the case of migrating birds, the inciting causes of migration are certain 
periodical changes in the testes and ovaria of the male and female. 

The fact is extremely curious, but offers no explanation whatever of the grand pro- 
blem: it may account for the bird’s restlessness and desire to change its abode ; but the 
game difficulty still recurs, and only meets us in a new form. How are we to explain 
the invariable flights of the bird towards a particular unknown region? For it must not 
be forgotten that its migrating instinct has at once a reference to a period of the season 
in the country which it leaves, and to that in the country for which it is bound. Of 
this I Bave no. doubt that both these ingenious authors were fully aware. (Observa- 
tions on the Migration of Birds, by the late Edward Jenner, M.D. F.R.S. Philosophi- 
cal Tremsactions of the Royal Society of London for the year 1824, Part I.—See also 
the jpte Mr John Hunter's Observations on certain parts of the Animal Economy.) 
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mala gnust, still be referred, not to:-their-own: foresight anda 
gacity,-but to the wisdom and beneficence of Nature; and the 
questions so nobly and philosophicglly expressed -by .thie: poet 
will still remain, and, we may venture to predict, will for ever 
remain (as to their essential import) in all their force. 


Who bade the stork Columbus-like explore 

Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before >* 
Who calls the council, states the certain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ?* 


The sophistry which runs through Darwin’s reasonings con- 
cerning instinct, is partly owing to the unauthorized and arbi- 
trary meaning which he has annexed to that word. 


“ By a due attention to these circumstances” (he observes) 
“many of the actions of young animals which, at first sight, 
« séemed only referable to an inexplicable instinct, will appear 
“to have been acquired, like all other animal actions that are 
“attended with consciousness, by the repeated efforts of our 
“ muscles under the conduct of our sensations or desires.” + 


_ Our sensations and desires (it is to be observed) are admitted 
by Darwin “ to constitute a part of our system, as our muscles 
“and bones constitute another part; and hence” (says he) 
“ they. may alike be termed natural or connate, but neither of 
“ them. can properly be termed instinctive, as the word instinct, 
“in ifs usual acceptation, refers only to the actions of ani- 





* Kasay on Man, $ Zoonom. Vol, I. p- 189. Third Edition corrected, 1891. 
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Soares: The reader (continues Darwin) “ is entreated carefully 
to attend to this definition of instinctive action, lest by using the 
“ word instinct without adjoining any accurate idea to it, he may 
“include the natural desires of love and hunger, and the natu- 
“ ral sensations of pain and pleasure under this general term.”* 


According to this explanation, the difference of opinion.be- 
tween Dr Darwin and his opponents is chiefly verbal ; for whe- 
ther we consider the actions of animals commonly referred to 
instinct, as the immediate result of implanted determinations, 
or as the result of sensations and desires which are natural or 
connate, they afford equelly manifestations of design and wis- 
dom in the Author of their being, inasmuch as, on both supposi- 
tions, they depend on causes either mediately or immediately 
subservient to the preservation of the creatures to which they 
belong. On both suppositions there is an infallible provision 





* Zoonom. Vol. I. p. 188. Third Edition corrected, 1801. 

Were this very arbitrary limitation of the word Jnstinc! adopted, we should be 
forced to reject as improper, the employment of that term in the passage formerly 
quoted from Mr Smith, in which he speaks of the instinctive perception of distance from 
the eye in certain classes of animals. (See p. 389.) The same use of the word 
occurs in various other parts of his works. “ There seems,” he observes on one ovea- 
sion, ‘to be in young children an instinctive disposition to believe whatever they are 
“told.” And a few pages afterwards, “ The desire of being believed, the desire of 
“ persuading, leading and directing other people seems to be the strongest of all our 
“ natural desires. It is perhaps the instinct upon which is founded the faculty of 
“ apeegh, the characteristical faculty of human nature.”—Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
Vol. If. pp. 882, 984. Sixth Edition—As an authority for the usual, acceptation 
ofa philosophical term, Mr Smith will be allowed to rank somewhat higher than Dr 
Darwin. 


Wo. m1. yy 
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by’ ttadte ‘Wy the “hand ‘ef Nuvatefor' ‘ighe effect 
whlth ‘she Hug in view. 





“'} was’ glad to find that the seme remark on thie port’ of 
Darwin's theory hud been previously made by Dr Paley. * Par 
“ not ignorant” (says he) “ of the theory which resolves instinct. 
“into sensation......... Thus the intubation of eggs ig ac- 
“ counted for by the pleastire which the bird is supposed to re- 
“ ceive from the pressure of the smooth convex surface of the 
“ shells against the abdomen, or by the relief which the mibd 
“temperature of the eg may afford to the heat of the lower 
“ part of the body, which is observed af this time to be increas: 
“ ed beyond its usual state.... In this way of considering the 
“ gubject, sensation supplies the place of foresight; but this is 
“ the efféct of foresight on the purt of the Creator. Let it be 
« allowed, for example, that the hen is induced to brood on her 
“ egos by the enjoyment or relief which, in the heated state of 
“her abdomen, she experiences from the pressure of smooth 
“round surfaces, or from the application of a temperate-watmth. 
“ How comes this extraordinary heat or itching, or call'it what 
“ you will, which you suppose to be the cause of the’ bird's in- 
*‘clination, to be felt just at the time when the inclination it- 
« self is wanted, when it tallies so exactly with the internal consti- 
“tution of the egg, and with the help which that constitution re- 
“ quires in order to bring it to maturity? In 1 my opinion this 

“golutiony if it, be socepted as to the facts ought to inctease, 1 ra- 
“ ther than otherwise; our-admiration.of the. contrivance.” 





* From a comparison of the above passage in Paley’s Natural Theology, with dome 
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this subject, there seems to me to run a strange inconsistency. 
On some: occasions they are at pains to represent the brutes as 
little mare than sentient machines, ar ratber.as machines whose 
Movements are.set a-going, and are regulated hy sensations : cae 
on others they seem. anxious.to elevate them to the rank of ra- 
tional beings. Of the former bias we have an instance in the 
theory.(so. acutely animadverted on by Paley) to account for 
the operations of birds in the incubation of their eggs; of. the 
latter, in the explanation which Darwin himself proposes of the 
phenomena, exhibited by some of their tribes in the course of 
their periodical migrations. “It is probable” (he observes) “ that 
“ these emigrations were at first undertaken as accident direct- 
“ed, by the more adventurous of their species, and learned 
“ from one another, like the discoveries of mankind in naviga- 
“tion."* Jt is curious that these philosophers did not also refer 
the ineubation of eggs to the lights afforded by observation and 
example, aided by those supplied by tradition and by parental 
instruction ; more especially, as Darwin has chosen to explain 
in this way the wonderful operations. of some of the insect tribes. 
“ If we.were better acquainted with the histories of those in- 
“ gacts. that .are formed into societies, as the bees, wasps, and 





of bis favourite doctrines: in his Moral and Political Philosaphy, the opiniaus of the 
net suthor seam to:bave undergone a very remarkable change in the course of 
hia-philosgphical studies.—-Bee whet I bave observed on this subject in the First Dis- 
vertation prefixed to the Supplement to the Encyclopertia Britannica, Vol. V. pp: 200, 
201, 202.’ T-snust: beg leave to request -the attention of the. curious.readar to. this re- 
ferende. . : 
Zoonom,. Vol. I. p. 231. 
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“ antask make axe doubt but-we: should find: that their arteaod 
“ improvements: are not so similar; and.uniform as: they new 
“ appear. to us, but. that they arose, in the same manner, from 
“experience and -tradition, as the arts. of our. own species ; 
«though their reasoning is from fewer ideas, is busied absut 
« fewer objects, and is exerted with less energy.” * 


Of the two theories, that employed by Darwin to account for 
the incubation of eggs, ‘is, I have no doubt, by far the nearest 
to the truth. As for the other, it is difficult to suppose that 
Darwin himself was serious when he had recourse to it as an 
explanation of the migration of birds. When we consider the 
timid and circumscribed voyages of mankind before the inven- 
tion of the compass, notwithstanding all the aid derived from 
the observation of the stars, it is impossible not to wonder by 
what means Darwin conceived that migrating birds are guided 
in returning to the same spots; or even, what leads them, at 

-the moment of their departure, to direct their flight to one 
quarter of the heavens rather than to another. It is upon him 
and his disciples that in all such matters the. burden. of. proof 
must legitimately fall. Im the meantime, while this problem 
remains unsolved, we must. be allowed to retain the indispen- 
sable, though old fashioned, word Instinct, Can any,thing be 
imagined more puerile, or more inconsistent with itself; than 
the aversion of the Darwinians to the use of this term, which 
leads them always t to avoid it, by. substituting i in its place some 
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ther! cause: ttuplyiniy: @ither daach ‘desdr-amuch mere sagacity, 
‘than tatinot is tonmmonly. understood tovexpress ? * 
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» Danjireddy to a¢knowleige at the kame-time, as. I‘have done upon: a former ovca. 
sien. (Philggaphiral Essays, p. 661, Note L.).that the word tnsiinct has sometimes, been 
used even by ouy most profound reasoners with too great a degree of latitude. Ex- 
amples of this might be produced from M. D’Alembert and other eminent philoso. 
phers on the continent, as well as from our countrymen, Mr Hume and Mr Smith; 
bat Iishall confine myself in this note to a passage from Dr Reid, in which he gives 
‘the, name of; inatinct (somewhat loosely, though very intelligibly to every candid in- 
quirer) to the sudden effort we make to recover our balance when in danger of falling ; 
and to certain other instantaneous exertions which we make for our own pre servation 
‘inv circumstances ‘of unexpected danger.—See his Essays on the Active Powers, p. 174, 
sto Edition. 

,, dy this particular. instance I agree perfectly (excepting in one iis point) with. the 
following very judicious remarks long ago made by Gravesande : 

«“Tlya quelque chose d’admirable dans le moyen ordinaire dont les hommes se ser- 
“vent, pour s’empécher de tomber: car dans le tems que, par quelque mouvement, le 
“poids du corps s’augmente d’une cété, un autre mouvement rétablit l’equilibre.dans 
“| Yinstant. On attribue communément la chose a un tstinct naturel quoiqu’il faille 
* nécessairement V'attribuer i un art perfectionné par Yexercice. 

Oy Les enfins ignorent absolument cet art dans les premiéres années de leur vie; “is 
a“ ‘Papprennent peu A peu, et s’y perfectionnent, parce qu’ils ont eontinuellement oeca- 
: sion de a'y exercer ; exercice qui, dans la suite, n'exige presque plus aucune atten- 
*t tion deleurpart; tout comme un musicién remue les doigts, suivant les régles de 
# « Dart), pendant qu'il appercoit A peine qu'il y fasse le moindre attention.’ "—(Euvr es 
Philosophiques de M.’SGravesande, p.121. Second Partie. Amsterdam, 1774.’ 

“. ‘Phe only thing I am disposed to object to’in-this extract, is that clanse where the im- 
thot ‘ascribes the effort in question to-an art. Is it-not manifestly far more -wile-of the 
ruth : to refer it to this source, than;with Dr Reid to an:inetinct ? : 

The word: art implice intelligence ; the perception of an end, and the choice of means. 

Hoe GBs i ie there 3 any’ ‘ appearance of either, in‘an operation common to the whole s spe- 
cies, (not excluding the idiot and the insane ;)—and which is practised us successfully by 
the brutes, as by creatures possessed of reason ? 

The acquired perceptions of ous different: senses, mose particularly the acquired pes- 
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. Béleze Baeon's time the Avistoteliaus ‘werenph in pxpleian: 
ing the phenomena of nature, te substitute gael far -physiont: 
causes. At present it seems to be very generally taken. for 
granted, that when a physical cause has: ence been siscovered, 
the speculation concerning final -causes-ot design iv altogether: 
superseded ; whereas, in truth, physscal. causes are only. ‘the: 
means by which design.accomplishes its ends; or, if we must still: 
retain the scholastic phraseology, physical causes are:but:the ine 
struments by which final causes operate. Thus, when Darwia. 
has traced any of the instincts commonly ascribed to the lower 
animals to the sense of smelling, or to the guidance of natural 
sensations and desires, he seems to have thought that the 
whole effect is accounted for by the blind action of physical 
causes. It does not appear to have once occurred to him, that 
his theozies in these cases, admitting them to be just, not only 
leave the old argument for design in all its force, but afford new 
illustrations of that harmony, unity, and comprehensiveness: of 
contrivance by which the material and the intellectual worlds 


ceptions of the sense of sexing (so happily explained by Bishop Berkeley) ae 3 still 
more striking illustrations of the same remark. That it is in consequence of experience 
that we learn. to judge of the distances and figures of objects is now anjveraally ackuw- 
ledgsd by phildsophers ; but with what propriety can we ancribe this. acduisitign’ to’ an 
art in the individual, since it is invariably found a the whole byemnen xece?. “AN ‘such 
aocquititions I would propose to calt instinctive acquisitions; wahough 1 see aware that ca- 
viller’s wil} abject to the exprestion os a coutradiction in terns. ! Is veomsto ne, on the 
contrary,-a'sinple and correct statement of the fact; adomitting:: bn Ahe'ond hand, the 
influwdoc'of experience in prockicing the habit; aad, em the ahte, ‘kesping ia: view 
the tiecessity of an instinctive determination tw shicaunated this ddibvirsatity of the jebyui- 
sition, and the satly period oP life at wikidtrieta*Mermest 
eer’ 


swoviady, (ROC ROMAN MOND. Soy. 


asin] Kdjusted:te enel:otlien as 4b eanspird in: accomplishing 
tWe-eting salutes phrposes, 


-D'Phe: wisdom of niccatevasaaeiaeel in the instincts of ani- 
miele, iy -taeve particularly. conspicuous in:those tribes which are 
led by-inetinet to associate together in political communities; as 
the-bee and the beaver. Here we see animals. who, considered 
individually, discover but-a small degree of intelligence,* can- 
gpiting ‘together in the accomplishment of effects astonishing 
by their: magnitude, and by the: complicated ingenuity they ex- 
hibit, «In such instances, is it possible to suppose, either. that 
each individual:is able to form a conception of the general de- 
sign to which ‘his labours are subservient, or that there enists 
in ‘the community a master artist who distributes to the mem- 
bers their various tasks, and combines the exertions of all for 
their joint.advantage’? ‘The refinement of contrivance mani- 
fested in- their works, and the uniformity of their operations 
from ‘ageto age, demonstrate: completely. the absurdity. of both 
these conclusions. 


“It is a curious mathematical problem” (says Dr Reid) “ at 

, See the. ssiclas Absile and Castor in Budgn’ 8 Natural History. In Professor Pictet’s 
very interesting account of hie Travels in Great Britain, he mentions a visit he made i in 
compapy with Sir Jeseph Banks, to an old blind beaver which Sit Joseph had kept for 
temyeare.in spond at hie howe at Spring Grove. The curious detaile he states evince no 
ingensiderpble sagacity and mechanical contrivance in apcomplishing partlewlar ends ; but 
these exda.are,in no reapect subservient to the accommodation or comfort of the animal in 
ite gotpal, sitoption, although manifestly parts of those systamatic ingtincts which pelong to 
it in its social state: The beaver, in short, apyexcs here like a oolitary wheel . of & ma- 
chige, which exhibits‘in its teeth murke of » -referetice to other wheels wherewith it 
waa intended to co-operate. 
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« whatspreciee angle the three planes which compose the bottom 
“ef a cell in a honey-comb ought to meet, in order to make the 
“ greatest saving, or the least expence, of material and labour. 


« This is one of those problems belonging to the higher parts 
“ of mathematics, which are called problems of mazima and mi- 
“ nima. It has been resolved by some mathematicians, particu- 
“larly by Mr Maclaurin, by a fluxionary calculation, which is to 
“ be found in the Transactions of the Royal Society of London. 
“He has determined precisely the angle required; and he 
“ found, by the most exact mensuration the subject could ad- 
“ mit, that it is the very angle in which the three planes in the 
“bottom of the cell of a honey-comb do actually meet. 


“ Shall we ask here who taught the bee the properties of so- 
“ lids, and to resolve problems of maxima and minima? We 
“need not say that bees know none of these things. They 
“work most geometrically, without any knowledge of geome- 
“try; somewhat like a child who, by turning the handle of an 
“ organ, makes good music without any knowledge of music. 


-“ The art is not in the child, but in Him who made the or- 
“gan. In like manner, when a bee makes its comb so geome- 
“ trically, the geometry is not in the bee, but in that great 
“ Geometrician who made the bee, and made all things in num- 
«ber, weight, and measure.” * 





* Essaya,on the. Active Powers. Quarto Edition, pp,,106, 107, 108. 
T have purposely avoided entering into. any particular discussions with, respegy. to 
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auxmithodph: however, itmay.be confidently assumed, ‘as #-eon- 
‘séquénce of the foregoing considerations; that, in the proce®d- 
ings ‘of ‘the brutes, there is a wisdom displayed which must 
be referred to a higher origin ; it is, nevertheless, indisputable, 
that individuals are left to make some acquisitions by their 
own personal experience. “It is in this manner” (as was long 
ago remarked by Mr: Hume) “ that they become acquainted 





the Instincts of Insects. Dr Darwin confesses that we have a very imperfect acquaint- 
ance with their various tribes. ‘“ Their occupations,” he says, ‘ manner of life, and 
“ even the number of their senses, differ from our own, and from each other.” (Zeonomia, 
Vol. [. p. 252.) For these reasons, I have confined myself to animals which may be 
presumed to have been subjected to a more accurate examination by naturalists. 

I cannot, however, omit this opportunity of mentioning the pleasure with which I 
have read the details of the researches concerning ants, by M. Huber of Geneva. 
His own work I have not seen ; but I have read an excellent and most satisfactory ac- 
count of it in the 20th Volume of the Edinburgh Review. My interest in these re- 
searches was increased by my acquaintance with the writings of his illustrious father, and 
by ‘my confidence in the accuracy of an observer formed in the school of Geneva. I 
must, notwithstanding, be allowed to express my suspicions, that the author, (or his 
reviewer,) has been sometimes under the influence of a lively fancy., This, I think, 
among other instances, appears in the account given of the various modes in which the 
different species of ants construct their habitations. ‘ In tracing the design of the cells 
‘and galleries, each ant appears to follow its own fancy. A want of accordance must, 
“ therefore, frequently take place at the point where their works join: but they never 
“‘ appear to be embarrassed by any difficulties of this kind. An instance. is related, in 
“ which two opposite walls were made of such different elevations, that the ceiling of 
«the one, if continued, would not have reached above half way of the height af’ the 
“other. An experienced ant arriving at the spot seemed struck with the defect, and ime 
“ mediately destroyed the lower ceiling, built up the wall te the proper height, and 
‘« formed a new ceiling with the materials of the former.” (Edinburgh Review, Vol. 
XX. p. 149.) But the most extraordinary fact which the researches of M. Huber have 
brought to light, relates to a species of large ants, denominated by him Amazons, who 
seeyn dealers in something analogous to our slave-trade. See Note (F ) 
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“with the more obvious properties of external objects; and 
“ @adually, from their birth, treasure up a knowledge of the 
“nature of fire, water, stones, earths, heights, depths, &c. 
“and of the effects which result from their operation. The 
“ ignorance and inexperience of the young are here plain- 
“ly distinguishable from the cunning and sagacity of the old, 
“ who have learned, by long observation, to avoid what hurt 
“them, and pursue what gave ease and pleasure. A horse that 
“has been accustomed to the field, becomes acquainted with 
“ the proper height which he can leap, and will never attempt 
“ what exceeds his force and ability. An old greyhound will 
“ trust the more fatiguing part of the chase to the younger, and 
“ will place himself so as to mcet the hare in her doubles; nor 
“ are the conjectures which he forms on this occasion founded 
“on any thing but his observation and experience. 


“ This is still more evident” (continues the same author) 
“ from the effects of discipline and education on animals, who, 
“by the proper application of rewards and punishments, may 
“be taught any course of action the most contrary to their 
“ natural instincts and propensities. Is it not experience which 
“renders a dog apprehensive of pain when you menace him, 
“ or lift up the whip to beat him? Is it not even experience 
“ which makes him answer to his name, and infer, from such 
“an arbitrary sound, that you mean him rather than any of 
“ his fellows, and intend to call him when you pronounce it in 
“ a certain manner, and with a certain accent ?”* To what a 


4 





® Hume's Essays, Vol. U1. pp. 112, 118, Lond. 1764. 
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degree the number and variety of these acquisitions may be in- 
creased, by placing an animal in artificial situations (by threw- 
ing obstacles, for example, in the. way of his gratifying the phy- 
sical wants and necessities of nature,) it is not easy to conjec- 
ture. Some interesting experiments and observations on this 
point may be found in the first volume (if I recollect right) of 
the Variétés Littéraires of M.Suard.* The same thing is exem- 
plified in the processes by which dogs, horses, birds, and other 
animals are trained to the performance of those extraordinary 
feats which, in all countries, form an object of favourite amuse- 
ment to the multitude, and which, in some respects, are not un- 
worthy of the attention of the philosopher himself. + 





* In such cases, shall we ascribe deliberation and contrivance to the brutes, or shall 
we consider their operations as the result of latent instincts developed by the uncommon 
situations in which they are placed? I throw out this last idea merely as a query, but 
various circumstances might be alleged in its support. One thing is certain, that the 
extraordinary acquisitions of the individual are limited to the extraordinary occasions 
which gave them birth, and contribute nothing to the general superiority of his intel- 
lectual powers over other animals of the same species. The occasions are to be ascribed 
to Auman ingenuity, no less than the experimental exclusion of light from a plant, when 
the physiologist wishes to ascertain what that element contributes to the colour, to the 
smell, or to the upward growth of vegetables. 

+ Persius, in the Prologue to his Satires, has touched with great precision upen the 
principle on which the latent powers of the lower animals are to be developed. 


‘s Quis expedivit Psitaco suum yaies, 

*¢ Picasque docuit nostra verba conari ? 
« Magister artis ingenique largitor 
Venter, negatas artifex sequi voces.” 


I have, since I wrote the above, met with the same remark and the same quotation 
ingLeibnitz. « Nec minus animalibus gubernandis premia prosunt, nam esurienti ani- 
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From these facts it appears clear to a demonstration, that 
the brutes are by no means under the guidance (any more than 
man) of pure or unmixed instinct, and that this principle is, in 
both cases, susveptible of certain modifications from observa- 
tion and experience. I am inclined, however, to think, that 
the tentative efforts of the brutes will be found, on an accurate 
examination, to be confined within very narrow limits, so that 
two or three experiments are sufficient to conduct them into the 
right path. In making these experiments, they are probably 
urged by some instinctive impulse, without any clear perception 
of the purpose to which they are subservient ;—which purpose 
being once accomplished, it is not surprising that the animal 
should persevere ever afterwards in'that particular mode of ex- 
ertion which it has found to be successful.* 








“ mali alimenta praecbens, ab eo obtinebit, quod alioqui nullo pacto extorserit. Generale 
« instrumentum est escax, cum parent copia; cum abnuunt denegatio. Quis expedivit,” 
&e. &c.—-(Leib. Op. Tom. I. p. 167. Editio Dutens.) 

“LT have often been struck with this idea, on observing the efforts of a bird to escape 
from a room into which it had entered by an open window. Its efforts are, from the 
beginning, directed towards the light; but its inexperience with respect to the nature 
of glass, which unites in itself an unusual combination of the qualities of transparency 
and of resistance, renders, in general, for a considerable space of time, these efforts abor- 
tive. The number of its experiments increases in propurtiun to the number of windows, 
or rather in proportion to the number of panes; and, on the other hand, if there were 
only ene aperture in the walls, or if all the panes of glass were removed, the bird would 
effect its escape at the first trial, and would afterwards pass and repass without any ap- 
prehension about the consequences. Something analogous to this may perhaps take 
place in the case of bees and of other insects who work with geometrical regularity :—a 
conjecture, which, if I understand him rightly, coincides in the main with Buffon’s idea. 

According to this view of the aubject, I would not reject as absurd, the well-imagined, 
and by no means improbable, atory of the philosopher’s mule, which is quoted by Chit. 
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_ The circumstance, however,which chiefly deserves attention in 
this part of our argument, is the exclusive and incommunicable 
appropriation of these acquisitions to the individual animal who 
has been led to make them. With this individual they all pe- 
rish without being either copied by others of the same species, 
or transmitted by parental instruction to future generations ; 
nay, even by this individual himself, they are soon entirely for- 





ron as a decisive proof of the reasoning powers of brutes. ‘ Le mulet du philosophe 
« Thales, portant du sel et traversant un ruisseau, se plongeoit dedans avec sa charge, pour 
“Ja rendre plus legére, ayant une fois trouvée telle y eatant par accident tombé ; mais 
“ estant aprés chargé de laine ne s'y plongeoit plus.” After mentioning a variety of si- 
milar anecdotes, resting nearly on the same sort of evidence with the foregoing, he 
concludes thus: “ Toutes ces choses comment se peuvent elles faire sang discours et 
“ yatiocination, conjonction et division ? C'est en estre privé que ne connoistre cela.” 
—(De la Sagesse, Liv. I. chap. 8.) 

An example of what I have here supposed to be the constitution of brutes, occurs 
in the facility with which the human infant acquires the use of its mother tongue. Were 
the number of alphabetical sounds much greater than it is, the difficulty of the art of 
articulation would be proportionally increased ; nor would it be possible for the natives 
of the different regions of the globe to approximate to the pronunciation of each others 
languages, so as to become mutually intelligible. It is the limited number of vowels 
and of consonants which, in this instance, accomplishes that abscissio infiniti which is 
of so great importance in the exercise of many of our faculties, and which is so pecu- 
liarly essential to the success of our instinctive efforts during that period of life when 
our experiments are made without any distinct perception of their object. 

Dr Holder, in his Elements of Speech, recommends to the instructors ot the deaf 
and dumb a general rule (evidently the result of his own observations) which affords a 
good illustration of these remarks. ‘ Write down p and 4, and make signs to your pupil 
* to endeavour to pronounce them, and guide him by showing him the motions of yonr 
* own lips, by which he will, with a little endeavour, stumble upan one of them.” 

The instinctive experiments of brutes are, it is probable, confined within still nar- 
rower limite, suitable to the more contracted range of their powers, and to the more ur- 
geny pressure of their physical necessities. - 
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gotten, if the memory and practice of them are not constantly 
kept up by the care and discipline of man. 


It would appear, therefore, that these acquisitions, whatso- 
ever they may be, are not the result of any knowledge or rea- 
son in the animal, but the effect of the general principle of in- 
stinct, diversified in its appearance by the unusual circum- 
stances in which it operates. The only inference to which they 
lead is, that the instincts of the brutes have a certain degree of 
latitude—a certain power of accommodation to external acci- 
dents. They do not even authorize the conclusion, that the 
nature of the animal who possesses them is improved on the 
whole, inasmuch as the new attainments are not combined with 
pre-existent instincts, but substituted in their place ; and as 
the animal retains its hold of them when they are made, not 
in consequence of any knowledge which it has itself acquired, 
but of the constant superintendence of that Intelligent Being 
by whom they were, in the first instance, communicated. 


{ shall only remark farther, before dismissing this head, that 
the comparison between Man and Brutes has been generally 
made in a very unfair and illogical manner, the reason of the 
human race being usually contrasted, not with the instincts of 
a particular species, but with the instincts of all the different 
tribes of animals, as if they were combined together in a single 
individual. We contrast men, not with the horse, the dog, or 
the beaver, but with the brutes in general; :and when we find 
any particular point in which he is surpassed by any one ani- 
mal, we think we have succeeded in lowering his pretended gu- 
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periority. Pope's view .of the subject is much more philosophi- 
cal : : 
“¢ The powers of all’ subdued by thee alone, 
“Is not thy reason all these powers in one ?” 

Not that reason is to be considered merely as the result of a 
combination of various instincts, but as a power of a superior 
order, fitted of itself to accomplish all those multifarious ends 
to which the infinitely diversified instincts of the brutes are 
subservient. 


The superiority of reason to instinct is in no instance more 
strikingly displayed than in those cases where it has been sup- 
posed to borrow its lights from the economy of the brutes. 
When it does so, it is not in the way of blind imitation (a pro- 
pensity of which traces may be observed in various tribes of 
animals) but by seizing the principle on which the instinct ac- 
complishes its purpose, and adding it to the stock of its expe- 
rimental resources. It is remarkable, too, with respect to the 
imitative powers of brutes, that they seem to be exercised with 
little intention or deliberate volition on their part, and that 
they are in no case subservient to the improvement either of 
the species or of the individual. 


I must not conclude this Section without taking some no- 
tice of the instinct of the lower animals, as displayed when they 
are under the influence of parental affections. Addison ob- 
serves, that, in some of the brutes, the instinctive affection of 
paremts to their young seems. to be even more intense and vio- 
lept than in rational creatures; and, in proof of this, quotes a 
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fact which.that amiable auther would. probably baye; been:pre- 
vented from introducing, by the circumstances of cruelty.it rex 
cords, had it not been for the interesting and striking point-of: 
view in which it places one of the most astonishing classes. of: 
phenomena exhibited to our observation —I mean the-in. 
stinctive attachment of the lower animals to their young, and: 
the instinctive care they take of their preservation.. “A per 
“ son well-skilled in dissections opened a bitch, and as she lay, 
“in the most exquisite tortures, offered her one of her young 
“ puppies, which she immediately fell a-licking, and, for the 
“time, seemed insensible of her own pain. On the removal, she 
“ kept her eye fixed on it, and began a wailing sort of cry, which. 
“ seemed rather to proceed from the loss uf her young one than. 
“ the sense of her own torments.” 


‘To examine the economy of nature in the phenomena of the 
lower animals, and to compare their instincts with the physieal. 
" circumstances of their external situation, forms one of the finest 
speculations of Natural History ; and yet it is a speculation to 
which the attention of the natural historian has seldom been 
directed. Not only Buffon, but Ray and Derham have passed 
it over slightly ; nor indeed do I know of any one. who has 
made. it. the abject. of a particular consideration but: Lord 
Karses in a short appendix to one of his Sketches. Theappen- 
dix. is entitled, Concerning the Propagation of Animals, and the 
Care.of their Progeny. ; and it. contains, amongivarious thistakes 
and habty-conclusions, some pleasing remarks.concerning the 
benevolent: wisdom of Providence, .as.digplayed in its superin- 
tending care of the brute creation. 
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“How far ‘the feelings of the brutes towards their offspring 
are analogous to what we experience in our own case, it is im- 
possible to determine. It is probable, I think, that they differ 
more widely than we might be apt to conclude on a superficial 
view of the subject. But whatever conclusions Philosophy may 
lead us to form on this point, it is certain that nothing can be 
more pleasing than to indulge that illusion of the imagination 
which assimilates, in our apprehensions, their purental affec- 
tions to ours, and inspires us with a sympathetic interest in all 
their little concerns, while they are under the influence of this 
amiable instinct. On no occasion whatever do we feel ourselves 
so strongly tempted to apply to the operations of Instinct, that 
remarkable expression of Aristotle’s, in which he calls them 


Mipanecorae ris ‘av Opevmrivns Cons. 


What leads me to suspect that the feelings of the brutes to- 
wards their young are essentially different from ours, is chiefly 
this, that, in all their various tribes, as soon as thé®end of the 
parental affection is accomplished, the connection ceases entire- 
ly; and there is no reason to think, that the members of the 
same family retain any memory of their former attachment, 
or even that they are able to distinguish each other from other 
individuals of the same species. The contrast between this cir- 
cumstance, and what we experience in our own species, gives 
the chief beauty to the following passage in Thomson, the con- 
cluding line of which it seems to me impossible for any person 
who has ever experienced either the parental or the filial af- 
fection to read without emotion.—It is part of his description 
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of the last lesson given by the parent birds to their young when 
teaching them to fly. 

« Down before them fly 

« The parent guides, and chide, exhort, command, 





“ Or push them off.—The surgirlg air receives 

« The plumy burden, and their self-tanght wings 
* Winnow the waving element. Qn ground 

« Alighted, bolder up again they lead 

« Farther and farther on the lengthening flight, 
«¢ Till vanish’d every fear, and every power 

* Rous’d into life and action, light in air 

* Th’ acquitted parents see their soaring race, 


« And once rejoicing never know them more.” 

‘What renders this circumstance in the economy of the 
brutes, if possible, still more wonderful, is a remark of Addi- 
son’s, of the justness of which there can be no doubt ; that “ the 
“Jove of the parent may be lengthened out beyond its usual 
“ time if the preservation of the species require it, as we may 
“ see in birds that drive away their young as soon as they are 
«able to g@ their livelihood, but continue to feed them if they 
“are tied to the nest, or confined within a cage, or by any 
“other means appear to be out of a condition of supplying 
“ their own necessities.” * 





* This remark of Addison’s affords me an opportunity of animadverting, onee for 
all, on those quraeroua passages in which Darwin infers, from the modification of an in- 
atinet by external circumstances, that the supposed instinct has really no existence. In 
this inference he proceeds on the general principle, that all instincts. are necessary in 
their eperetion, and therefore cannot be modified by accidental causes, From this prin. 
ciple ix wowld fellow, that the cases mentioned by Addison desgonstrate the attechment 
af birds to their young not to be instingtive ; whereng, in truth, they afford very, strong. 
and striking iustrations of the contrary conclusion. 


Of the passages here alluded to in Darwin’s section on Instinct, the following ext, cts 
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Section II. 


In what then, it may be asked, does the difference between 
Man and the Brutes consist? Do their faculties differ from 
each other in degree only, or is there an essential difference be- 
tween the rational and the animal natures ? 


_ On this point philosophers have in general been disposed to 
run into extremes, and none more remarkably than the French 
philosophers during the course of the two last centuries; the 
disciples of Des Cartes allowing no one faculty to belong to 
man and brutes in common, and considering the latter in’ the 
light of mere machines ; while the prevailing creed of the pre- 
sent race of French materialists leads to the rejection of every 





will convey a sufficient idea. ‘ This torpid state of swallows is testiftl by innumerable 
* evidences, both of ancient and modern names. Aristotle, speaking of swallows, says, 
« They pass into warmer climates in winter, if such places are at no great distance ; if’ 
« they are, they bury themselves in the climates where they dwell.” 

* * * * * _* 

« Hence their emigrations cannot depend on a necessary instinct, as the emigrations 
“ themselves are not necessary."—-Zoonomia, Vol. I. pp. 282, 238. 

“« All birds of passage can exist in the climates where they are produced: They are 
< subject in their migrations to the same accidents and difficulties that mankind are sub- 
* ject to in navigation: The same species of birds migrate from some countries, and are 
“ resident in others. From all these circumstances, it appears, that the migrations of 
« binds ave not produced by a ncocssary instinct, but sre accidental. improvements, like 
« thetarta among, mankind, taught by their contemporaries, or delivered by tradition 
+ from one generation of them to anather.”—Ibid, pp. 236, $72.” 
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theary which; grofesses to discriminate ‘ties rational soul front 
the animal principle of action. 


_-Mr Addison appears to me, from various passages in the Spbc- 
tator, to have entertained some vague and. not very consistent 
notions on this question, but, on the whole, approaching more 
nearly. to those of Des Cartes than of any: other philosopher. 
“ There is not,” (he observes, No. 120.) “ in my opinion, any: 
“ thing more mysterious in nature than this instinct in animals,' 
“ which thus rises above reason, and falls infinitely short of it. :It' 
“ cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter; and, at 
“ the same time, works after so odd a manner, that one cannot 
“ think it the faculty of an intellectual being. For my own part 
“T look upon it as upon the principle of gravitation in bodies, 
“ which is not to be explained by any known qualities inherent 
“ in the bodies themselves, nor from any laws of mechanism; but, 
“ according to the notions of the greatest philosophers, is an im- 
« mediate infpression from the first Mover, and the divine energy 
“ acting in the creatures.” In the following paper he expresses 
himself thus :—“ As the different principles which act in dif. 
“ ferent animals cannot be called Reason, so when we term it 
“ Instinct, we mean something we have no knowledge of. To 
« me it seems the immediate direction of Providence, and such 
“ an operation of the Supreme Being as that which. Gerermnities 
“ all the portions of matter to their proper centres.” 


The: ‘bpinions of the ancient stoics seem a to haye. differed. still. 
less on this. point, from. the Cartesian theory. This we Harw 
«from a passage in Plutarch, in’ which it is stated ‘at’ d dovtiite 


11 
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of that sect with: nebpect:: to: -anithals; # Aoneebe:,' aan “paoeedd! 
upvebas § DoBacbu err’ woaver Gofrernbes 5) v Brewery CAN: dee ave’ 
Brrrey. “ That brutes do not feel anger, but appear to feel it ; 
“that they are not afraid, but appear to be afraid; that they 
“ do nat see;:but appear to see.” * 


It is from Des Cartes, however, that this doctrine has deriv- 
ed: its chief celebrity in modern times, and it is principally to 
the influence of his name that we must ascribe its prevalence 
both in France and England in the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury.+- For a considerable number of years past, the French 





* Plutarch, de: Solertia Animalium. 

+ The great Pascal is said by Baillet to have esteemed this theory as the most va- 
luable part of the Cartesian Philosophy ; probably on account of the easy solution it af- 
forded of the apparent sufferings to which the lower animals arc subject “ Au reste 
“ cette opinion des automates est ce que M. Pascal estimoit le plus dans Ja philosophie 
« de M.-Des Cartes.”—-Baillet Vie de Descartes, Tom. HI. p. 587. 

Not having access at present to the works of Baillet, I quote this on-the authority of 
Bayle. See his Dictionary, Article Gomezius Pereira. In proof of the faith attached. 
to it by Father Malebranche, the following anecdote is told, on the authority of Fonte- 
nelle, byt one of his intimate friends, in the Merewre de France for July 1757. “ M. 
«de Fontenelle contoit qu'un jour étant allé voir Malebranche aux PP. de l’Orataire 
« de la Rue St Honoré, une grosse chienne de la maison et qui etoit plaine, entra dens 
“la salle od ils se promenoient, vint caresser le P. Malebranche, et se rouler a ses pieds. 
« Aprés quelques mouvemens inutiles pour la chasser, le philosophe lui donna un grand 
« coup’ de pied, qui fit jetter 4 la chienne un cri de douleur, et 2 M. de Fontenelle wn 
“ cri de compassion.” . - Eh quoi,” (lui dit froidement.le P.. Malebrancha) “:ne saves 
« yous pas bien que céla ne sent point ?” 

On this point the opinion of Malebranche appears to have undergone a change i in the: 
progress of his stndiés ; for in the earlier part of his life he certainly believed that ani- 
mals: Were sentient: Heings. ” “We are told, that when pressed in conversation‘by éonte of 


his friends with the scgptical objections to the justice of Goddeawn frou she aufletings 
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phitosdphiers iw peneral have gone’ into’ wie opposite extréme, 
and havé employed their ingenuity in attempting to aécount 
for the boasted superiority of man, by accidental circumstances 
in his bodily organization, or in his external condition. Of 
these theories the following passage from Helvetius will be a 
sufficient specimen :-— 


“ Many pieces” (says this amusing, though paradoxical writer) 
“have been published on the souls of beasts. They have been 
« alterndtely denied and allowed the faculty of thinking. But 
“perhaps a research sufficiently accurate has not yet been made 
“ into those differences between the nature of man and that of 
“the other animals, from whence the inferiority of what is 
« called the soul of the latter is derived. The following con- 
“ siderations seem to go far towards an explanation of the phe- 
“ nomenon : 


“ 1st, The feet of all quadrupeds terminate either in horn, 
“ as those of the ox and the deer ; or in nails, as those of the dog 
“ and the wolf; or in claws, as those of the lion and the: eat. 
“ Phis peculiar organization of the feet of these animals de- 
“ prives them not only of the sense of touch, considered as a 


— 


of the brates, the good Father replied, “ Apparemment ils ont mange du foin défendu.”— 
‘Thi eonivérsation, we may presume, took place before he was acquainted with the il of 
‘Des Cartes. 

With respect to thie question of Automatism, Fontenelle, a xealous Cartesian, had the 
good sense to dissent openly from the system of his master, and even to express jis ap- 
probation of the sarcastic remark of La Motte, 7 que cette opinion sur les animanx étoit 
© tine débauche du raisonnement.” 
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“channel of informption with, respect to external objects, but, 
“alsoiof the dexterity requisite for the practice.of mechanical 
arts.” 


. “2d The life of animals in general being of a shorter dura- 
“ tion than that of man, does not permit them to make so many 
“ observations, nor to acquire so many ideas. 


« 3d, Animals being better armed and better clothed by na- 
“ ture than the human species, have fewer wants, and, conse- 
“ quently, fewer motives to stimulate and to exercise their in- 
“vention. If the voracious animals are more cunning than 
“ others, it is because hunger, ever inventive, inspires them 
“ with the art of forming stratagems to surprise their prey.. 


“ 4th, The lower animals compose a society that flies from 
“man, who, by the assistance of weapons made. by himself, is 
“ become formidable to the strongest amongst them. 


«“ 5th, Man is the most prolific and versatile animal upon 
“earth. He is born and lives in every climate, while many of 
“ the other animals, as the lion, the elephant, and the rhinoce- 
“ ros, are found only in a certain latitude; and the more any 
“ species of animals capable of making observations is mul- 
“tiplied, the more ideas and ingenuity it is likely to pas- 
“ sess.” 


~“ But some may ask,” (continues Helvetius,) “why monkeys, 
“whose paws are nearly as dexterous as our hands, do not 
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Stehedod re cpmeizness::equal to: that: of.mgy Sit An erely th 
Suenitees” (he Observes) {conspire-to.retain them, in that sataot 
“(inferiority in which we find them. _ 1st, Men.are;more myltin 
“ plied upon the earth: 2d, Among the different species of mepr, 
«“ keys there are few whose strength can be compared to that of 
% man; ‘and, accordingly, they form only a: fugitive, society;.be- 
“fore the human species. 3d, Monkeys being. fragiverous, 
“have. fewer wants, and therefore less. invention, than mem 
“ ath, Their life is shorter ; and, finally, The organical disposi, 
“.tiwar of their 'bodies keeps them, like children, in. perpetual, 
“motion, even after their desires are satisfied. In consequence. 
“ of this last circumstance they are not liable to ennui, which 
“ought to Le considered (as I shall prove afterwards) as;ong, 
“of the principles to which the human mind owes its improygr,, 
“ ment. 


~ § By: combining” (he adds) “ all these: differences, between, 
“ the nature of man and.of beasts, we may understand why, sel, 
“ sibility and memory, though faculties common to man and, 
“other animals, are,-in the latter, only sterile qualities.” 

‘ Jt: ig: not.a dittle suxprising. that, in this theory, Helveting 
takes no.notioe of the want of language in the. lower animals, 
a daquity: without which. the multiplication of individuals could. 
comgriftute nathing tothe mprovement of the. species... Notis. 
this want of language in the brutes owing to any defect in the 
organs of speech, as sufficiently appears from those tribes which 


* De $B pp 'e;3.- 
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ite poldétolt of thé goer of articulation in. no:meonsidebable 
d'etepilee! "Te 'plainty indicates, therefore, some: defect in those 
hivtNét prindiptes which lay the foundation of the use of artifi- 
olit'vigtis: But of this subject more fully afterwanda. 


* ‘Among these different-considerations stated by Helvetius, 
the frat alone seems to me to deserve any particular attention: 
When ‘té the indispensable necessity of the sense of touch for 
the’examination of external objects, we add the beautiful, me- 
chanism of the hand, which Aristotle justly calls “ the instru- 
“ment of instriiments,” and without which, the practice of many 
of the arts of life would be quite impossible, it is not wonder- 
fut that such a writer as Helvetius should have been led to con- 
clude, that “ if the wrist of a man had been terminated. by the 
“hoof of a horse, the species would still have been wandering 
“in the forest.” * Nor is Helvetius the only philosopher who 
has adopted this conclusion. It has found its way even into the 
speculations of some English metaphysicians, and among those 
of’ France (with a few exceptions) it has long formed an esta- 
blished article of faith. Buffon himself, at a still earlier period 
than Helvetius, carried it so far as to found on it an’ argument 
against the practice of swaddling infants. “ By this means” 
(hé Says) “ we prevent them from using the hand for six or 
“ven weeks after birth, and retard the improvement of 
“‘the’sense of feeling, from which we derive all our know- 





® Bi la. Nature au lieu de mains et de doigts flexibles eut terminé nos poignets par 
wn pied de cheval, qui doute que les hommes ne fussent encore errante dans les foréts 
comye des troupeaux fugitife i—De I Esprit, p. 2. 

VOL. HI. 3B 
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“Y¥dge.” '< One man” (he adds) “ excelaianother m genius wind 
“ability, perhaps only because he +has been ‘permitted the an- 
“yestrained use of this sense at an earlier period.” ~: He 
applies the same idea to other animals, and observes, that * those 
“ who have hands (such as apes) have most sagacity ; and, in 
« general, that their attainments seem to be proportioned to 
“ their capacity of examining the qualities of objects. Fhe ele- 
“ phant, for example, the most sagacious of brutes, possesses ‘in 
“his trunk* an organ of touch inferior only to the human 
“ hand ; whereas fishes, whose bodies are covered with scales, 
“ are the most stupid of animals. Serpents are less so, because, 
“ though their skin be hard and scaly, they can acquire a more 
“ perfect knowledge of the forin and other properties of bodies 
“ by twisting round them.” + . 


In order to form a* judgment of this celebrated doctrine, 
(which was evidently suggested by the philosophy which teaches 
that all our knowledge is derived from our sensations) it is pro- 
per to attend to the distinction between the perfection of the 





* It is accordingly distinguished in Latin by the same word. “ Manus” (says Ci- 
cero) “ etiam data elephanto."—»De Nat. Deor. 2. 47. At the extremity of this pro- 
boséig there ia an appendage in form of a Anger, which. the,animal ise in laying hald 
of ema] objects. Some of those which have been publicly exhibited in England have 
been taught to take up with this finger a sixpence from the floor ; to draw the bolt of a 
door ; and even to untie a simple knot upon a piece of cord. aes 
‘Yami assured, by the best authority, that the elephant, in hia wild state, is by no means 

ended to a high rank among animals in point of aagacity, and that the faculty by 
which he fo chiefly distinguished above others, is his extraordinary docility or guscepti- 

bility o of discipline. 7 
+ Histoire Naturelle, Tome TIT. pp: 28%) #88: ‘Seconde Rdition. (i Purth;t794:) 
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vente, and. the. perfegijon. ofthe individual; two things which 
ane-so far: from always keeping pace together, that the same 
seauses which advance the one are frequently found to counter- 
act the. progress of the other. The progress of the.arts, for ex- 
ample, supposes the division and subdivision of labour ; but it 
is in.situatians where this is carried to the greatest length that 
the mind of the individual is the most debased. The progress 
of the arts, too, supposes a number of external advantages,-— 
‘materials on which art is to operate, and tools to be employed 
in its operations. But the intellectual powers of the individual, 
so far from requiring to be cherished by the liberality of nature, 
are most completely unfolded in circumstances where she has 
been sparing of her gifts. Thus the arts must remain in a compa- 
ratively low state where iron is unknown ; but the want of this 
powerful auxiliary only stimulates invention and ingenuity to 
supply its place by greater manual dexterity ;—much in the 
same manner in which a person, who has the misfortune to lose 
one. of his hands, is soon able to apply the other to almost every 
purpose which he was formerly accustomed to accomplish by 
means of both. 


. Suppose for a moment, that, in our species, the wrist had been 
terminated by a hoof like that of a horse, what would. have 
been the consequence? That the acquaintance of the indi- 
vidual with the properties of bodies must have been extreme- 
ly- limited, and that.the arts must have remained , in a state of 
coutparative infancy; cannot possibly be denied. Nor are.these 
the only disadvantages under ‘which he would have laboured. 
A, considerable part, of life must necessarily have heen emptoy- 
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ed:in,igeening te supply the defects-ef his original pereeptitins,, 
by comparing them together, and correcting: them. by;veadh 
other ; and; of course, much of the time would have beensest, . 
which is at present devoted to his intellectual improvement, 
and to the culture of the useful or elegant arts.. But he weuld 
have been still a May, in possession of. all, the fagulties: aad 
powers which are characteristical of his nature, and would have 
attained in part, by experience and by the resources of his, own 
mind, those advantages which other men enjoy in consequence 
of the use of the hand. Nay, his invention and ingenuity being 
so forcibly excited at an earlier period of life, perhaps some of 
his intellectual powers might have been more early displayed 
from the multiplication of his necessities. 


In confirmation of these observations, we may remark, that — 
instances now and then: occur of persons born without, hands, 
who yet are not inferior in their mental] attainments to the 
rest of their species. One very remarkable example of this oc- 
curred in the earlicr part of the last century, in a German (of 
the name of Buckinger,) who was carried about this country, 
and exhibited as a curiosity. He was brought into the world 
without either legs or arms, and yet contrived, by means of a 
small cleft or fork in one of his stumps, to perform. on several 
musical instruments, and both to write and to draw with: ‘the 
most consummate néatness' of execution. A beautiful ‘specimen 
of his ingenuity in this last way, is preserved in the. Council- 
Chamber of Edinburgh, and is attested to:have been his.own 
genuine ‘performance by several gentlemen’ ‘who were ‘they’ tit 
office as magistrates, and were, eye-witnesses ¢ of the fact. 
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2p very cutidts exainples' of the’ same ‘sort fell withes the 
observation of Montaigne, and are’ récorded: im ‘his Essays. ' “7 
Scanw? other day at my own house” (says he)“ ‘a little feHibw, 
4 native of Nantes, born without arms, who has 80 well di& 
“‘eiplined his feet to perform the services his hands should lave 
“done: him, that in reality his feet have, in a great meastté, 
“forgot their natural office. Moreover, he calls them “his 
“hands ; he cuts with them, charges and discharges a pistol, 
« threads a needle, sews, writes, puts off his hat, combs his head, 
“:plays at cards and dice; and all this with as much dexterity 
“as any body; and the money I gave him he carried away in 
“his foot as we do in our hand.” 

“ I knew another, who, when he was but a lad, flourished a 
*:two-handed sword and a halbert, merely by the twisting and 
“turning of his neck for want of hands; tossed them into the 
“air and catched them again, darted a dagger, and cracked a 
“whip as well as any waggoner in France.”* 
hetero nernenchnen nnntttteien 

o® .Montaigne’s Essays, Book I. Chap. xxii. See Translation by Mr Cotton. A faet 
of. the same kind with the last is mentioned by Gaspar Schott, a learned and very. in- 
genious Jesuit of the seventeenth century. 

én y a eu des hommes sans bras, chez qui ce vice de conformation étoit compensé 
“par tine dexterité merveilleuse des pieda, des ¢paules, &c. | Ambroige Paré parlé'd'tm 
« homme de 40 ans, sans bras, vu i Paris, et. Qui avec les épaulea, Ja tate, et Je-col, rena- 

« pla oit le service des mains ; il vola, assassina, et fut pendu.”—~Notice Haisonnée Mes. 
Guvrages de Gaspar Schott, § Paris, 1785, p. 39. 

i Athbsbise Paré, the author here referred ta, was a celébrated anatomist of the 
aiteenth ixentury, The degree of credit due to his testimony. may be inferred fiom 


his holding the office, of surgeon tothe king, under the: successive reignaof ‘Henry: 41. 
Francis TL, Charles 1X, and Henry Tih Sf aateh aa OE 
# The learned translator ‘(Mr J andion) of Beckman‘ 8  Hiistasy of Inventions has quot~ 
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To these’ facts Ihave to add another, of whith’ T'cat speak 
from’ my ‘own personal knowledge. It is the casé of a young 
woman of Somersetshire, (her name was’ Beffin,)' who spent ‘sé! 
veral months in Edinburgh many years ago; and who, I beliéve, 
is still alive. In one very important respect her natural disud- 
vantages were still greater than Buckinger’s, for she had ‘tio- 
thing analogous to that cleft or fork in one of his sturtips, ‘of 
which he seems to have made so much use in his mechanical 
operations. She was accordingly reduced to‘the necessity 
(particularly in the execution of her needle-work, in which 'she 
eminently excelled,) to employ her mouth, her tongue, and her 
teeth. In performing the operations of writing and of draw- 
ing, she guided her peu or her pencil by pressing it between 
her cheek and her right shoulder. Her intellectual powers 
seemed to me far above the ordinary level, and the expression 
of her countenance (in particular of her eye) was good-humour- 
ed and cheerful, yet thoughtful and interesting. 





ed trom Camerarius an account of one Thomas Schweiker, born at Halle in Swabia, in 
the year 1586. Of this person, who was born without arms, Camerarius assures us, 
thdt he not only saw him write, but make pens with his feet. « Nam cum in editiote 
“Jeto, qui equaret altitudinem tabule, in qua esculenta apposita erant, conseqisset, ap+ 
‘‘prebengo podibus cultro, scindebat panem, et aliog cibos ; pedes ea postea, nec non et 
ee potum, velyti manus, ori porrigebant.— Peracto prandio pedibus pingebat, nobis om- 
“ nibus. videntibus, ta m elegantes Latinas Hiteras ac Germanicas, ut’ éxempla’ ‘enitubs, 
# quasi rem ‘insolitam, nobiscum sumeremus.  Postulantibus etian ndbie, cultello pars. 
‘but calemés ad seribcndum hptissimgs, quos poster nobis donabats" , per 2S 

Ta,the aame. translator, we ure indebted fox. a reference to a wonky i in 1 which a sis 
there are several other instgnces of the same kind. The book i is entitled, “ Maarten 
“Historia Memorabilis'¢ @ Joanne Georgio Schentle’a’' ished? Wi, Bani! 
{g094UNGE (wey: 
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§cdn_onder to:weaken the farce of the argument which I am 
disposed to found on these details, it may perhaps be urged, 
that. such individuals as I now refer to have enjoyed the society 
of their fellow-creatures, and have derived their intellectual ac- 
complishments from a communication with them, not from their 
own personal experience. But do not many of the brutes en- 
joy the society of man, and in what instance have they profited 
hy his instruction, or even learned to copy after his example ? 
It may be said that they are prevented from doing so by the 
diversity of their natures ; but, if this be the case, whence is it 
that man has derived so many hints from the observation of 
their. instincts, as to give some degree of plausibility to those 
theories which ascribe to this circumstance the origin of some 
of the most useful arts of human life ? 


This last consideration, by the way, seems to me to afford one 
of the most palpable proofs of the essential distinction between 
man and brutes, that, though admitted to a constant and fami- 
liar observation of human arts, they seem perfectly incapable of 
deriving any advantage from what is exhibited to their senses. 
’ The existence of many of them is rendered more comfortable 
by human ingenuity, yet none of them is capable of imitating 
the arts of which they have felt the utility from experience. 
Many of the domestic animals, for example, love artificial heat : 
and it is said that monkeys, even in their wild state, have been 
seen to assemble round fires which had been kindled by men. 
But mone of them ever learned the simple art of throwing ina 
faggot of wood to keep these fires alive. The dog himself, one 
of the most sagacious of animals, who has an opportunity every 
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day of witnessing our cookery, and who lives in general.on food 
prepared by the fire, was never observed in a-single instance to 
broil a morsel of raw flesh by laying it on the coals, Slight. as 
this barrier may appear between the animal and rational na- 
ture, it seems to be perfectly insurmountable ; and, indeed, 
when we reflect on the mischiefs which might be produced by 
a rash management of so dangerous an element, we shall see 
abundant reason to admire that wise arrangement which, among 
the various inhabitants of the earth, has confined the use of 
it exclusively to our own species. 


The opinion which ] have now been combating is not pecu- 
"liar to the philosophers of modern France. From the memo- 
rabilia of Xenophon it appears that it was current among the 
sophists of antiquity ; and the answer which Socrates gives to 
it is as philosophical and satisfactory as any thing that could 
possibly be advanced in the present improved state of the 
sciences. 


“ And canst thou doubt, Aristodemus, if the gods take care 
“of Man ? Hath not the privilege ofan erect form been be- 
“ stowed on him alone? Other animals, indeed, they have pro- 
“ vided with feet by which they may remove from one place to 
“ another ; but to man they have also given the use of the hand. 
«“ A tongue bath been bestowed on every other animal; but what 
“ animal except man hath the power of making his thoughts in ~ 
“ telligible.to others ? 


“ Nor is it with respect to the body alone that the gods have 
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« shown themselves bountiful to man: Who seeth not that he 
“ ig as it’ were a godin the midst of this'visible creation? so 

“far doth he surpass all animals whatever in the endow- 

“ ments of his body and his mind. For if the body of the ox 

“ had been joined to the mind of man, the invention of the lat-: 
“ter would have been of little avail to him, while unablé to 

“execute his purposes with facility. Nor would the human 

“ form have been of more use to the brutes, so long as he re- 

“ mained destitute of understanding.’ But in thee, Aristode- 

“mus, hath been joined to a wonderful soul, a body no less 

“ wonderful ; and sayest thou after this.—The gods take no 

“ care of me ? What wouldst thou then more to convince thee 

“ of their care ?”* 


A very remarkable passage to the same purpose occurs in 
Galen’s Treatise de Usu Partium. “ But, as of all animals, man 
“ is the wisest, so hands are well fitted for the purposes of a wise 
“animal. For it is not because he had hands that he is therefore 
“ wiser than the rest, as Anaxagoras alleged; but because he was 
“ wiser than the rest, that he had therefore hands, as Aristotle 
“has most wisely judged. Neither was it his hands, but his 
“ yeason, which instructed man in thearts. ‘The hands are on- 
a y the organs by which the arts are practised.” + 


These general. considerations seem. sufficiently to prove, that 





* The reader, who is unacquainted with Greek, may peruse. this. wotk of Xeno. 
phon’s{undoubtedly one of the most precious remains of ancient philosophy) in the ex- 
cellent yergion of Mrs Sarah Fielding. 

at ‘Galen, de Us. “piri. i. ©. 8. 
VoL, Lt. ; se 
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the powerk of the Human Understanding do not:admit bf teore- 
‘parison with the instincts of the lower animals ;-the: difference 
between them being a difference, not in degree, butsin kind. 
Perhaps, this is the single instance, in which ‘that reghlar :gra- 
‘dation, which we everywhere else observe in the universe, fails 
entirely. The fact is the more striking, as it fails only: with re- 
respect to the human mind ; ‘for the bodily organization of man 
is distinguished: from that of some of the brutes, by charaete- 
ristics which it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to define. ,. But 
this-only places in a more conspicuous point of view, those. in- 
tellectual prerogatives to which he owes the undisputed empire 
of the globe ; and which open to him a boundless prospect:of 
progressive improvement, amid tribes doomed apparently to re- 
tain for ever their primeval rank in the scale of being. 


Secrion III. 


Srit1, however, the metaphysical (or rather the logical) 
question recurs: What are the particular faculties belonging 
to Man, which are denied entirely to the Brutes ? 


‘In considering this: question, it is proper always to: remem- 
‘bet,-that the degree of evidence which it is possible for: us‘to 
attain, iay from the nature of the. subject, far from ‘being com- 
plete. In the case of-our own species, we cam judge of the.in- 
tellectual powers of other men, not only from the appearances 
of intelligence | exhibited i in their conduct, but from the Birect 


‘Information, which ‘they. themselves. are qualified ‘to, conyey to 
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aasvof ithe ‘operations of: which : they ‘are eonscious::. But; in the 
easo'of ithe brutes, all: that we know of ‘their nature is collected 
fyou outward signs, which are frequently: obscure and: equivo- 
eat; ‘and: which, im no instance whatever, afford the:same satis- 
_ tactory‘information we: possess concerning the capacities of the 
human race. Where their external actions resemble those of 
man, we. are naturally disposed to refer them to: the same 
causes; © When a dog howls, for example, in consequence of a 
blow, we conclude that he feels pain. When he fawns upon 
his master, after a long absence, we conclude that his apparent 
flow of: affection is founded on something analogous. to: the 
power of memory. But still these inferences are not made 
with the same certainty as those we form concerning the pow- 
ers of rational beings, who, by describing to us what passes 
within them, can afford us an opportunity of comparing their 
intellectual phenomena with our own. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, this circumstance, (which must be allowed to invalidate, 
to acertain degree, the force of our argument,) we are justified, 
I-think, in adopting the foregoing conclusions, by the received 
maxim im natural philosophy, that similar effects are to be. as- 
cribed to similar causes. And it is on this principle that we 
are entitled, in my opinion, to reject as unphilosophical the 
Cartesian theory, which represents: the brutes: as:.mere::ma- 
udhines. One thing is certain, that this is all the evidence which 
the: nature ‘of the subject admits of; and that, if, we deny: its 
bégitimacy; we put an end at once to the inquiry. * ; 








“In the great : part of the following passage, Laplace appears to me to reason sound- 
HERD ahaldgy Yd Wientdbhs towards Oe close of it, between chemital affinities, ahd 
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Proceeding, then, on the maxim now: mentioriéd, we mrust 
-allow to. the brutes the powers of sensation, perception, and 





whathe calls animal affinities, is too hypothetical to deserve much attention. Ndr shopld 
I have thought it worth while to take notice of it here, had it not been for the respect 
which is justly due to the conjectures, however fanciful, of so illustrious an ‘author. 

“ L’Analogie est fondée sur la probabilité que les choses semblables ont des causes du 
« méme genre, et produisent les mémes effets. Plus la sitnilitude est parfaite, plus grande 
“ est cette probabilité, Ainsi nous jugeons sans aucun doute, que des étres pourvus.des 


“ mémes organes, exécutant les mémes choses et communiquant ensemble, éprouvent les 
mémes sensations, et sont mus par Jes mémes desirs. La probabilité que les animaux 
«« qui se rapprochent de nous par leurs organes, ont des sensations analogues aux ndtres, 
“ quoiqu’un pen inférieure 4 celle qui est relative aux individus de nétre espéce, est en- 
“ core excessivement grande ; et il a fallu toute l'influence des préjugés religieux, pour 
“ faire penser 3 quelques philosophes, que lee animaux sout de purs automates. La pro- 
« babilité de l’existence du sentiment décroit, 4 mesure-que Ja similitude des organes avec 
“ Jes nétres diminue ; mais elle est toujours trés forte, méme pour les insectes. En voyant 
“ goux d'une méme espéce, exécuter des choses fort compliquées exactement de la méme 
« manitre, de générations en générations et sans les avoir apprises ; on est porté a croire 
“ qu’ils agissent par une sorte d’affinité, analogue 4 celle qui rapproche les molécules des 
“ cristaux, mais qui se mélant au sentiment attaché a toute organisation animale, produit 
“ avec la reguiarité dea combinaisons chimiques, des combinaisons beaucoup plus singu- 
* lives: On pourroit peut-ctre nommer affinité animale ce melange des affinités électives 
“ et du sentiment. Quoiqu’il existe beaucoup d’analogie entre l’onganisation des plantes 
« et celle des animaux; elle ne me pardit pas cependant suffisante pour étendre aux végé- 
© taux la faculté de sentir ; comme rien n’autorise 4 la leur refuser.”—Essai Philoso- 
phique sur les Probabilités, pp. 208, 204. 

In this comparison of the regular and complicated operations of certain insdcte, to'the 
regularity of those chemical combinations which are exhibited in the phenomena of cry- 
stallization, Laplace goes, perhaps, a little farther than sound philosophy lage cat but 
his hypothesis of animal affinitics is not without its value, as it affords a ‘ decisive proof 
of the contempt with which he regarded that theory which would represent the ingeniil< 
ty displayed in the works of some of the insect tribes; as analogous:to the meebanical 
arts of the human species, and as manifesting reason in the one case no less than im the 
other. In whatever way the fact was to be accounted for, Laplace seems never to have 

suspected that the ingenuity of the conttivanée wad to be referred to the animal. 
1 
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memory. : Whether they possess. the power of recollection, is 
imore:doubtful. If some of the more sagacious of them do, it: 
is certainly in a very inconsiderable degree. That they are 
not:wholly destitute of the faculty of conception, we may infer 
from this that some of them appear to dream, and to be af- 
fected with absent objects as if they were present. And that 
something very analogous to the associating principle takes 
place in their minds, is evinced by numberless phenomena. 
Among these it is sufficient to mention the means which are 
employed in teaching bears to dance, by making them move 
on heated floors to the sound of musical instruments; and in 
training horses to military service, by combining the idea of 
their food with the noise of the drum. We must too, in my opi- 
nion, allow them some degree of art, or a capacity of employing 
simple combinations of means to accomplish particular ends. _ 
This, indeed, will be disputed by some theorists; but, in the 
present argument, I am rather disposed to ascribe to them too 
much than too little; for, granting all that has ever been 
claimed in their favour, we shall still find a boundary distinctly 
and strongly drawn between the animal and the rational na- 
ture. 


This boundary is drawn by the capacity of artificial langWage, 
which none of the brutes possess even in the lowest degree. * 
They possess,indeed, natural signs,and the power of understand- 
ing their meaning, when employed by their own species; but 
theydiscover no markswhatever of acapacity to employ arbitrary 

ea 





* See Note (H.) 
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sight P86 4et6 city on reasonings by means o>theni!\! ABow- 
itig'that they possessed all our other faculties, thik’ defedt! aldnie 
would render them totally incapable: of forming ary ‘getleral 
coticlusions, and would confine their knowledge entivel¥*to 
particular objects, and particular events.* -Nor is this all." ‘The 
same defect would necessarily confine to each individual his 
personal acquisitions, and would prevent the possibility of any 
improvements resulting from the mutual communication of 
ideas, or from a transmission of knowledge from one peneration 
to another. | 


‘The facts collected by Darwin to prove the reasoning pow- 
ers. of animals only show that they are possessed of some small 
degree of mechanical art. Such, for instance, is the fact’ he 
mentions with respect to an old monkey at Exeter Change, 
London, “ who, having lost his teeth, when nuts: are given 
« him,. takes. a stone in his hand, and cracks them with it, one 
“by one, thus using tools to effect his purpose like mankind.” 


An, the First Volume of this work, (p. 207, Sixth Edition,) 
Lhave quoted a still more extraordinary fact concerning the sa- 
gacity of a monkey, related by M. Bailly in his Lettre sur les Ant- 
matt ; and I have subjoined to the narrative the following re- 
mark, « Admitting this anecdote to be correct,in all its circum- 
“stances, it still leaves an essential distinction between man-and 
* Grittes’; inasmuch, as in none of the contrivances here detailed, 
fsthereanythinganalogous to those intellectual processes which 





© Piiflosoph y of thie ‘Homan’ Mind, "Vol. I. chap. iv. adetion'. 
4 
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‘\sad the-aind.to general conclusions, and which, consequent- 
‘vy: imply the use‘of general terms.’. Those powers, therefore, 
fihich venable us to classify objects, and to employ signs. as 
_ Saniinstyument of thought, are, as far as we can judge, pecu- 
“Jjar to the human species.” * 


To what this incapacity of language is owing, is a question 
of more difficult discussion. Locke ascribes it, (and, I think, 
with great probability,) to a want of the faculty of abstraction, 
of which none of the brutes discover the faintest traces. + 





* An artifice, not less refined than that employed by the monkey mentioned in the 
above anecdote, was daily put in practice by the female elephant which was ‘lately ex. 
hibited at Exeter Change. When the keeper put a shilling near the boards separating 
the room from the staircase, and ordered her to pick it up, she immediately extended 
her trunk towards it ; and, finding it placed beyond the reach of that instrument, she be- 
gan to blow hard against the boards, so that the blast might move the shilling within 
her grasp. No spectator, snrely, of gommon observation, who saw this elephant, dould 
help suspecting that this feat, like all her other performances, was entirely the result of 
the instruction and discipline of the keeper. Without meaning to impeach, in the 
slightest degree, the veracity, either of M. Bailly or of his friend, I may be permitted 
to express my doubts, whether the apparent sagacity of their monkey might not, if his 
history:had been equally well-known, have been accounted for in a similar way ; more 
particularly, when we consider how much the education of this animal is facilitated by 
those imitative powers which he possesses in so uncommon a degree. 

+“ This, I think, I may be positive in, that the power of abstracting is not at all 
+4 tty beasts ; and'that the having of general ideas is that‘which puts @ perfect distinc! 
‘Sion between man: and. brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of beutes dd: 
hy: pe means attain to,” &o.&c. (Locke's Essay, Book II, chap. xi. sectian..10.) 
The pbjection stated to this opinion by Darwin, will perhaps appear to the well-in- 
formed reader too frivolous to deserve a serious answer ; but soine reply is called for by 
the number and presumption of his half-educated, though, in some instances, ingenious 
disciples." Dix Locke’: (saya he) “ published an opinion that other animals possessed 
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This supposition, it is-evident from what J alreadyisaid omthe 
subject, is; perfectly sufficient to account for the phenomeng ; 
for it is in consequence of abstraction that we are enabked.to” 
classify objects, and to carry on reasonings by means of general 


ry 





“no abstract or general ideas, and thought this circumstance was the barrier between 
‘the brute and the human world. But these abstracted ideas have been aince demon- 
“ strated by Bishop Berkeley, and allowed by Mr Hume, to have no existence in nature, 
« not even in the mind of their inventor, and we are hence necessitated td look Yor dome 
« other mark of distinction.”—Zoonomia, Vol. I. p. 264... Third Edition. 

To those who: know anything of the controversy here alluded to, it panst appear evi- 
dent that Darwin has completely misapprehended the point in dispute. When Berke- 
ley and Hume denied the existence of abstract or general ideas, (which two epithgts 
Darwin plainly considered as synonymous) they never meant to deny the power of: the 
Human Mind to carry on general reasonings, 80 as to arrive at general conclusions. The 
only Pee “aid them and their antagonists related to the manner in which these 
reasonings were conducted ; the one attempting to explain it by the supposition of ab- 
stract general ideas ; the other, by the power which the rational mind possesses to em- 
ploy words or signs in a generic sense, as the algebraist employs letters of the alphabet, 
in order to arrjve at general theorems. The doctrine of Locke, therefore, in point of 
substance, amounts to nothing more. than this, that the brutes are incapable of those 
mental processes (whatever they may be) on which the power of forming general con- 
clusions. depends ; and, consequently, is not in the least affected by the issue of the con- 
troversy between the Realists and their opponents. 

At+is quite astonishing that a. man of Darwin's sagacity. densi have iaeanal after 
all that has been written on the subject, thet one of the circumstances which. distinguishes 
the philosopher from. the vulgar is, that he has acquired the power. of. reasoning with- 
out the instrumentality of words, while the fact is, that without the use, of words; (or 
of some other epacies-of artificial eigna).the: power of general reasoning would.be .im- 
possible. “« Mx Horne Tooke. hag shown,” (I quote Derwin's own. words), “that, what 
*¢ were cabled .generel ideas, are in: yeality. only generat terme :; Whence apives much 
“ error in our verbal reasonings: And henos those who can reason without words. rea- 
“ son more accurately than hone who only‘compare the ideas suggested hy. words : 
a vere faculty, which disti 1 the eitagintiganatdieats those of sophiatry.”— 

« Zoonomia, Val.1. p..178..: Thied Edition... ,. 1201. 
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tertas::: znd, perhaps, in-an inquiry of this sort, this is as strong 
a presumption as can be brought in support of any particular 
con¢lusion. 


To the question, then, that is commonly asked, whether the 
brutes are capable of reasoning ? we may answer, That, if by 
reasoning be meant a capacity of employing mechanical means 
to accomplish a particular end, some of the more sagacious 
tribes do exhibit phenomena which can only be ascribed to this 
faculty.. But if the word reasoning be restricted in its mean- 
ing to the capacity of carrying on processes of thought by the 
help of artificial signs, and of thus arriving at general or scien- 
tific conclusions, we may venture to affirm, that no symptom of 
such a power is to be observed in any animal excepting man 
alone. * 





* Charron, and various other writers since his time, have been led to adopt a different 
‘opinion, from a want of attention to an important distinction which I pointed out in a for- 
mer volume of this work, (Vol. 11. pp. 244, 245.)—-between the assimilation or confounding 
of objects, which is the tonsequence of gross and undistinguishing perception, and that 
scientific classification which is founded on an-examination and comparison of individuals. 
« Les bestes des singutiers concluent les universels, du regard d’un homme seul cognais- 
« sent tous hommes,” &e——De la Sagesse, Liv. 1. Chap. 8. 

«In proportion as a country is more savage,” (says Humboldt in his Travels through 
the Equinoctial Region of the new Continent) “ the inatinet of the domestic animals im- 
«« proves in address and sagacity. When the mules feel themeelves in danger, they stop, 
« ¢uiming their heads to: the right and to the left ; the motion of their ears seems to: ins, 
« dieate-that they reflect on the decision they ought to take. Their resolution is slow, 
« but always just, if it be free; that is to'say if it be not crossed or hastened by the im- 
a prudence of the traveller. Itis on the frightful roads of the Andes, during journeys 
“< of ‘iu or seven: months scross mountains furrowed by torrents, that the intelligence 
+ of horses and beasts of burden displays iteelf in an astonishing manner. Thus the 

VOL. Il. 3D 
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If, however, any doubts should be. entertained .about, this 
particular, hypothesis, it must still be remembered. that the 
facts which it has been brought to explain do not admit of dis- 
pute. Can a single instance be alleged in which any one tribe 
of animals has improved its condition since the earliest accounts 





“ ynountaineers are heard to say, ‘ I will not give you the mule, whose step is the easi- 
‘est, but him who reasons best; a mas racional.’ This popular expression, dictated 
“by long experience, combats the system of animated machines better perhaps than 
“all the arguments of speculative philosophy.”—-Personal Narrative, &c. Vol. III. 
p- 105. 

The language of the American mountaineers on this occasion appears to me quite 
correct. The most accurate use of words authorizes the application of the word reason- 
ing to every exertion of mechanical ingenuity, to accomplish a particular end, no less 
than to the most skilful use of abstract terms, in order to obtain a general conclusion 
or theorem. But still these two intellectual processes are essentially different in their 
effects ; and we may allow to the brutes a capacity of carrying on the one, while we de- 
ny them altogether a power of carrying on the other. 

In an article upon Instinct, written, if I am not mistaken, by that eminent natu- 
ralist, the Chev. de Lamarck, (See the Nouveaux Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Naturelle, 
Tom. xvi. A Paris, 1817.) I find the following sentence: ‘“ M. Fred. Cuvier, qui a fort 
“ bien examiné le jeune Orang Outang apporté vivant en Europe, ¢/ablit qu’il est capa- 
“ble de generaliser ses idées, et de les abstraire par la force du raisonnement.” When 
this Memoir of M. Fred. Cuvier first appeared inthe Annals of the Museum of Natural 
History, I remember to have -read it with much pleasure and instruction; but. I 
was far from being satisfied that the facts he produces establish his proposition, that the 
animal in question possessed the powers of abstraction and generalization. On the con- 
trary, it appeared to me (as far as [ can now recollect) that all the phenomena he de. 
seribes may be’ easily accounted for by attending to the distinction. referred to in the 
beginning of this note. Perhaps some may be disposed to think. that M. F. Cuvier's 
urgament proves rather too much ; as it would follow from it that his Orang Outang, 
(who, at the time of his death, was only fifteen or sixteen months old,) abstracted, ge- 
neralised, and teasoned, at a period of life much-eather than any'traces of these powers 
appear inf the most prepocioas infants of our ow;niqpecias.. 

u 
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given of them by Natural Historians? Are bees advanced a 
single step since the time of Virgil? Till some authentic in- 
stances of this kind are produced, all the extraordinary storics 
collected by Darwin and others (even admitting the very doubt- 
ful evidence on which many of them rest to remain uncontro- 
verted) will never be of any weight in establishing the con- 
clusion at which these authors seem to aim. We may err in 
the particular faculties we assign as the distinguishing attri- 
butes of man, but some distinguishing faculties there must be, 
to which he owes the progressive improvement of which he 
alone is capable among the various inhabitants of this globe. 
It is with a similar remark that Rousseau cuts short the 
logical controversies about the distinction between man and 
brutes. “ Quand les difficultés qui environnent toutes ces 
“ questions, laisseroient quelque lieu de disputer sur cette dif- 
“ ference de "homme et de l’animal, il y a un autre qualite 
* spécifique qui les distingue, et sur laquelle il ne peut y avoir 
“ de contestation, c’estlafaculté de se perfectionner; faculté qui, 
“ 4 Vaide des circonstances, développe successivement toutes les 
“ autres, et réside parmi nous tant dans l’espéce que dans I'indi- 
“ vidu : au lieu qu’un animal est, au bout de quelques mois, ce 
“ qu’il sera toute sa vie; et son espéce, au bout de mille ans, ce 
“ qu'elle étoit la premiére année de ces mille ans.” 


I subjoin, with much pleasure, the eloquent and philosophi- 
cal reflections of Buffon on the same subject. 


“ Tl faut. distinguer deux genres de perfectibilité, Lun stérile 
“ et qui se borne & l’éducation de l’individu, et autre fécond 
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« qui s’étend sur. toute Vespéce, et qui s’étend autant qu’on le 
«“ cultive par les institutions de la société.: Aucan des animaux 
« n’est susceptible de cette perfectibilité d’espéce; ils ne sont 
“ aujourd’hui que ce qu’ils ont été, que ce qu’ils seront tou- 
« jours, et jamais rien de plus, parce que leur education étant 
“ purement individuelle, ils ne peuvent transmettre & leurs’ pe- 
“ tits que ce qu’ils ont eux-mémes recu de leurs pére et mére : 
“ Au lieu que ’homme recoit |’éducation de tous les siécles, 
“recueiHe toutes les institutions des autres hommes, et peut, 
“par un sage emploi du temps, profiter de tous les instans de 
“1a durée de son espéce pour la perfectionner tous les jours 
«de plus en plus. Aussi quel regret ne devons nous pas avoir 
“aces ages funestes vu la barbarie a non seulement arrété 
* nos progrés, mais nous a fait reculer au point d’imperfection 
“.d’ou nous étions partis! Sans ces malheureuses vicissitudes, 
“ Pespéce humaine edt marché, et marcheroit encore constam- 
“ment vers cette perfection glorieuse, qui est le plus beau ti- 
“ tre de sa supériorité, et qui seule peut faire son bonheur.” 


From the want of abstraction various other defects might 
be traced. I formerly showed, that imagination (understand- 
ing, by that term, creative imagination,) implies abstraction ; 
and, therefore, we must consider imagination, in this sense, as 
a faculty peculiar to a rational nature... : This conclusion seems 
to be agreeable to fact ; for, though the brutes:discover: marks 
of the faculty-of conception, none of them! exhibit proofs of 
their being able to form any new combinations. This, too, is 
what we should expect from theixstationary condition contrast- 
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‘ed with the progressive nature of man... To dim imagination 
isthe great stimulus to action and to improvement. To the 
‘brutes it could only be a source of discontent ‘and: misery. 


To the want of imagination, combined with an. incapacity to 
follow out connected processes of reasoning, we may also as- 
cribe that remarkable contrast which the .condition of the 
brutes exhibits to ours, in being guided merely by present im- 
pulses without any regard to remote consequences. Cicero 
has stated this contrast very precisely and forcibly in the fol- 
lowing words: | “ Sed inter hominem et belluam hoc maximé 
“interest; quod hec tantiim quanttim sensu: movetur, ad id 
“solum, quod adest, quodque presens est, se accommodat, 
“ paullulum admodum sentiens preteritum aut futurum : Ho- 
“mo autem quod rationis est particeps, per quam consequentia 
“ cernit, causas rerum videt, earumque pregressus et anteces- 
“ siones non ignorat ; similitudines comparat, et rebus preesen- 
“ tibus adjungit, atque annectit futuras ; facilé totius vite cur- 
“sum videt, ad eamque degendam preparat res necessarias.” * 


As some authors ascribe reason to Brutes, so others have en- 
deavoured to show: that Man, in all his actions, is guided by 
instinct ; and that reason is only an instinct of a particular 
kind. Mr Smellie, in his Philosophy of Natural History, has 
laboured to support this paradoxical play upon words ; but the 
idea is.of a much earlier date than his writings, being started. 
long ago by Dr Martin Lister, and perhaps by others before him. 





* De Offciis, Lib. 1. iv, 
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“ Man,” (says this last author) is as very an animal as any 
“ quadruped of them all, and most of his actions are resolvable 
“into instinct, notwithstanding the principles which custom 
“and education have superinduced.” . That it is possible, by 
the aid of arbitrary definitions, to say plausible things in de- 
fence of this, or of any other opinion, I will not deny. But 
still every person of good sense must feel and acknowledge, 
that the words Reason and Instinct, in their ordinary accepta- 
tions, convey two meanings which are perfectly distinct ; nor is 
it difficult to point out (as I have already attempted to show) 
some of their characteristical differences. In general, I believe, 
it may be remarked, that although the multitude often con- 
found things which ought lo be distinguished, yet there are 
very few cases indeed, if there be any, in which men of differ- 
ent ages and countries have agreed to distinguish things by 
different names, which have been afterwards found, by an ac- 
curate philosophical analysis, to be the same in reality. I shall 
leave, therefore, this verbal quibble, without any farther com- 
ment, to the candid consideration of my readers. More than 
enough has, I trust, been said in the first section of this chap- 
ter to expose its futility. * 





* TI copy the following passage from the article Ame des Bétes, in the secand valume 
of a French work, entitled Dictionnatre des Sciences Naturelles, (published at Paris in the 
year 1804.) The coincidence between the opinions of the author, (the illustrious Cu- 
vier,) and those which I have stated in the preceding chapter and in other parts of these 
Elements, gives me a confidence in some of my conclusions which I should not other- 
wise have felt ; and encourages me in the belief, that the Theory of Helvetius, which, 
not many years ago, was so prevalent in France, is now gradually giving way, among 
cautious and impartial inquirers, to a philosophy less degrading to the dignity of human 
nature, and more favourable te human happiness. 
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‘© On ne peut done nier qu'il n’y ait dans les bétes, perception, mémoire, jugement 
“et habitude ; et Vhabitude elle-méme n’est autre chose qu'un jugement devenn si 
«« facile pour avoir éte répété, que nous nous y conformons en action avant de nous 
« étré apercus que nous avons fait en esprit. Il nous paroit méme qu’on apercoit 
«dans Jes bétes les mémes facultés que dans les enfans ; seulement l'enfant pertectionne 
“son état, et il le perfectionne 2 mesure qu'il apprend i parler, c’est-i-dire a mesure 
“« qu'il forme de ses sensations particuliéres des idées gén¢rales, et qu'il apprend a ex- 
‘primer des idées abstraites par des signes convenus. Ce n'est aussi que de cette 
“ &poque que date en lui le souvenir distinct des faits. La mémoire historique a la 
 méme, origine et le méme instrument quc le raisonnement ; cet instrument, ¢’est Je 
“ langage abstrait. 

« Pourquoi l’animal n'est-il point susceptible du méme perfectionnement que l'enfant ? 
“ pourquoi n’a-t-il jamais ni langage abstrait, ni réflexion, ni mémoire détaillée des 
“ faits, ni suite de raigonnemens compliqués, ni transmission d’expériences acquises? 
“ ou, ce qui revient au méme, pourquoi chaquc individu voit-il son intelligence renfer- 
“« mée dans des bornes si ¢troites, et pourquoi est-il foreé de parcourir précisément le mé- 
“ me cercle que les individus de la méme espéce qui l'ont devancé? Nous verrons a 
“ Varticle Animal que les grandes différences qui distinguent les espéces, suffisent bieu 
“ pour expliquer les différences de leurs facultés ; mais en est-il qui puisse rendre rai- 
“gon de l’énorme distance qui existe, quant i intelligence, entre "homme et le plus 
“ parfait des animaux, tandis qu'il y en a si peu dans l’organisation ?”— Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Naturelles, Art. Ame des Béies. (Note I.) 
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Some Account of James Mircue xt, a boy born Deaf and Blind. 
From the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Vol. VII, Part First.* 





Tue Memoir which | am about to submit to the consideration 
of the Royal Society, relates to the melancholy history of a boy 





* The connection of the following Appendix with the preceding chapter may not 
at first be apparent to a superficial reader ; but will at once be acknowledged by all 
who are able to perceive how strongly the minute details which it contains bear on 
some of the most interesting questions which relate to the characteristical endowments of 
the human mind. Solitary as Mitchell is in the midst of society, and confined in his in- 
tercourse with the material world within the narrowest conceivable limits, what a 
contrast does he exhibit to the most sagacious of the lower animals, though surrounded 
with all the arts of civilized man, and in the fullest possession of all the powers of 
external perception ! Even in his childish occupations and pastimes, we may discern 
the rudiments of a rational and improvable nature ; more particularly in that stock of 
knowledge, scanty as it is, which he has been led to acquire by the impulse of his own 
spontaneous and eager curiosity, Some of the occupations here described I might al- 
most dignify by the name of experiments. 

The attentive inquirer will discover in this memoir proofs of his possessing various 
other faculties and principles not to be found in any of the lower animals ; a sense of the 
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who was born blind and deaf; and who, of consequence, has 
derived all his knowledge.of things external from the senses of 
Touch, of Taste, and of Smell. 


It is now considerably more than a year since I first heard of 
this case from my very ingenious friend, Mr Wardrop, surgeon 
in London; a gentleman whose scientific attainments and pro- 
fessional skill it is unnecessary for me to mention to this audi- 
ence. The information which he then communicated to me 
was extremely general ; but more than sufficient to excite all 
my curiosity. “I have at present (says he) a patient under my 
“ care, whose case is, I believe, unique. It is a boy fourteeen 
* years old, who was horn blind and deaf, and of course dumb. 
“ His senses of touch and smell have a wonderful degree of 
“ acuteness ; for by these alone he has acquired a very accurate 
“ knowledge of external things, and is able to know readily his 





ludicrous, for instance, or, at least, a susceptibility of the emotion of laughter ; an emo- 
tion of which Milton has justly suid— 


Smiles from reason flow, 


To brutes denied : 


But, above all, a capacity of carrying on intercourse with other rational beings by 
means of conventional signs. How far the culture of his intellectual powers might 
have been carried by the improvement and extension of these rudiments of language, it 
is dificult to conjecture. 

The substance of this Appendix might, I am sensible, have been introduced here in 
an abridged form ; but as the value of the particulars contained in it depends entirely 
upon their authenticity and accuracy, it appeared to me more proper to reprint it lite- 
rally as it was at first written. The reader will thus be enabled to judge for himpelf 
of the evidence on which every fact reata, which I have thought it of importance to re- 
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“ old acquaintances from strangers. The powers of his mind 
“ are vigorous. He is evidently capable of reflection and rea- 
“ soning, and is warmly attached to his parents. He has a most 
“ delicate palate, and partakes only of the most simple food. I 
“have couched one of his eyes successfully ; and he is much 
“ amused with the visible world, though he mistrusts informa- 
“ tion gained by that avenue. One day T got him a new and 
“ gaudy suit of clothes, which delighted him beyond deserip- 
“tion. It was the most interesting scene of sensual gratifica- 
“tion I ever beheld.” * 


The first idea which struck me on receiving this intelligence 
was, that so extraordinary a combination of circumstances 
might perhaps afford a favourable opportunity of verifying or 
of correcting, in an unequivocal manner, some of those details 
in Cheselden’s celebrated narrative, about which considerable 
doubts have been lately entertained, in consequence of their 
disagreement with the results of Mr Ware's experience.t A 





* This letter was dated October 4, 1810. ; 

+ Mr Ware’s paper here alluded to, is to be found in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1801. The argument which it has been supposed to afford against Cheselden . 
(founded on the case of Master W.) has always appeared to me to prove nothing, in 
consequence of its aiming to prove too much. Of this patient, (a boy who was restor= 
ed to sight at seven years of age, after he had been blind from very early infancy,) we 
are told, that two days after the operation, the handkerchief which was tied over his 
eyes having slipped upward, he distinguished the table, by the side of which his mother 
was sitting. ‘ It was about a yard and a half from him ; and he observed, that it was 
“ covered with a green cloth, (which was really the case,) and thet it was a little farther 
* off than he was able to reach.” 

Mr Ware afterwards informs us, that “ he held a letter before his patient, at the 
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repetition of such observations and experiments #s Cheselden 
made, would, I imagined, be greatly facilitated by the ‘total 





“ distance of about twelve inches, when he told him, after a short hesitation, that it was 
‘<a niece of paper ; that it was square, which he knew by its corners, ‘and that it was 
‘¢ longer in one direction than it was in the other.”—“ I then, (says he) showed him 
“a small oblong band-box, covered with red leather ; which he said was red, and 
“square, and pointed at once to its four corners. The observation, however, which 
“ appeared to me most remarkable, was, that which related to a white stone-mug ; 
“which he first called a white bason, Lut, soon after, recollecting himself, said it was 
‘*a mug, because it had a handle.” 

Of the correctness and fidelity of this statement, 1 have not the slightest doubt, 
But the only inference which can, with certainty, be deduced from it is, that the patient 
saw too well before the operation, to make his perceptions afterwards of any value for 
deciding the point in question. If he was able to recognise a green cloth, and a piece 
of white paper, the very moment that the bandage was removed, the degree of sight 
which he possessed previous to Mr Ware’s acquaintance with him, must have been such 
as to furnish him with u variety of sensations, quite sufficient to serve as materials for 
an imperfect visual language ;—a language, if not accurately significant of comparative 
distances from the eye, at least fully adequate to convey, through the channel of that 
,organ, the intimation of distance in general, or of what Berkeley calls outress ;— 
perhaps, also, some indistinct perception of diversities of visible figure. The slightest, 
and, to us, the most evanescent hades of difference in these sensations, will, we may 
be assured, become’in the case of such an individual, signs of all the various changes 
in the state of surrounding ubjects, with which they have any connection. 

Having mentioned, on thia occasion, the name of Mr Ware, I think it but justice to 
him to add, that he does not appear to me to be himself disposed to push his argument 
against Cheselden so far as has been apprehended by some later writers. In the fol- 
lowing passages, he not only seems to admit the truth of that optical principle which 
he has been generally understood to controvert, but even points at the same explana- 
tion which 1 have already suggested, of the apparent inconsistency between his own 
experience and that of his predecessor. 

‘« T beg leave (saya he) to add further, that on making inquiries of two children, 
“ between seven and eight years of age, now under my care, both of whom have been 
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deafness, of the:.patient in question; the judgments which a 
blind man is enabled to form of distances (at least of small 
distances) by the ear, approaching, in point of accuracy, very 
nearly to those which we are accustomed to form by means of 
the eye. I had once occasion to witness the precision with 
which Mr Gough of Kendal (by far the most intelligent and 
ingenious person, born blind, whom I have happened to meet 
with) guessed at the dimensions of a large room, a few minutes 
after he had entered it. ‘The error he committed was a mere 
trifle ; not exceeding what might have been expected from the 
practised eye of a joiner or of an architect. It is not every 





“blind trom birth, and on whom no’ operation has yet been performed, I find that the 
‘“* knowledge they have of colours, limited as it is, is sufficient to enable them to tell 
“whether coloured objects be brought nearer to, or carried farther from them ; for 
* instance, whether they are at the distance of two inches or four inches from their 
* eyes. 

« T am aware, that these observations not only differ from those that are related of 
“Mr Cheselden’s patient, but appear, on the first statement, to oppose a principle in 
“ optics, which I believe is commonly and justly admitted, that the senses of sight and 
“ feeling have no other connection but that which is formed by experience ; and, there. 
« fore, that the ideas derived from feeling, can have no power to direct the judgment, 
*¢ with respect either to the distance or form of visible objects. It should be recollect- 
“ed, however, that persons who have cataracts in their eyes, are not, in strictness of 
“ speech, blind, though they are deprived of all useful sight. The instances I have 
«adduced prove, that the knowledge they have of colours is sufficient to give them 
«© gome idea of distance, even in their darkest state. When, therefore, their sight is 
“« cleared by the removal of the opaque crystalline which intercepted the light, and 
“the colour of objects is thereby made to appear stronger, will it be difficult or un- 
« philosophical to conceive, that, their ideas of distance will be strengthened, and so far 
“ extended, as to give them a knowledge even of the outline and figure of those ob- 
“ jects with the colour of which they were previously acquainted ?” 
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operator, however dexterous in his own art, who can be ex- 
pected to attend sufficiently to these collateral circumstances, 
or to be fully aware of the difficulty which a blind person, sud- 
denly put in possession of a new sense, must experience, when 
he attempts to distinguish, in his estimates of distances, the 
perceptions of the eye from those of the ear or of the nostrils. 
Something .of the same kind, indeed, or at least strikingly ana- 
logous to it, happens every moment to ourselves, in the judg- 
ments we pronounce on the beauty or deformity of visible ob- 
jects, without any suspicion on our part, how much these judg- 
ments are influenced by co-existent impressions of odour or of 


sound. 


In consequence of this view of the subject, I had been led 
by the first general outline which I received of this occurrence, 
to indulge a hope that the peculiarities of the case might offer 
some facilities which had not been before experienced, for 
establishing, by palpable and incontestible proofs, the distinction 
between the original and the acquired perceptions of sight ; 
while, at the same time, the inability of the patient to answer, 
by speech, the queries which might be proposed to him with 
respect to the new world to which he had been so recently in- 
troduced, would, I conceived, by drawing the attention of those 
around him to other signs of a less ambiguous nature, place 
the results of their observations beyond the reach of contro- 
versy.—-Not that, even upon this supposition, every difficulty 
would have been removed; inasmuch as intimations concern-_ 
ing distance may be occasionally conveyed to a blind man, not 
‘only by the sense of smell, but by some of those feelings which 
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are commonly referred to the sense of Touch.* In observing, 
accordingly, the first visual perceptions even of a patient born 
deaf as well as blind, some very nice atteytions would be ne- 
eessary for ascertaining the truth. But what proportion do 
these bear to the numerous and refined precautions which be- 
come indispensable, where the patient is reminded by every 
query which is addressed to his ear, of the distance and rela- 
tive position of the questioner ? Justly might Diderot say,— 
“ Preparer et interroger un aveugle né, n’eiit point été une occupa- 
“ tion indigne des talens réunis de Newton, Descartes, Locke, et 
“ Letbnitz."—I mention this, because, from the great degree 
of perfection to which this branch of surgery has been lately 
carried, the increasing number of such cases may be expected 
to multiply daily the opportunities of philosophical experiment ; 
and it is of importance, that those who may have the good for- 
tune to enjoy them, should be fully apprized of the delicacy 
and the complexity of the phenomena which they have to ob- 
serve and to record. + 


In giving way to these speculations, I had proceeded on the 
supposition, that the blindness of the patient was complete ; 
not sufficiently attending to (what was long ago remarked by 





* The blind man of Puiseaur (mentioned by Diderot) judged of his distance from 
the fire-place by the degree of heat ; and of his approach to any solid obstacle, by the 
action.or pulse of the air upon his face. The same thing is recorded of Dr Sanderson 
by his successor Mr Colson. 

+ For the assistance of those to whom such a subject of observation may occur, 
some judicious hints are suggested in the Lettre sur les Aveugles @ Cusage de ceux qui 
woient. 
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Cheselden) the qualified sense in which the word blindness is 
understood by surgical operators. “ Though this gentleman 
“ was blind,” says Cheselden, speaking of the patient whose 
case he has so well described,) “as és said of all persons who.have 
“ ripe cataracts, yet they are never so blind, from that cause, 
“ but that they can discern day from night ; and, for the most 
« part, in a strong light, distinguish black, white, and scarlet ; 
“but they cannot perceive the shape of any thing. Thus it 
“was with this young gentleman.” The case | have since 
found to have been the same, and in a degree considerably 
greater, with the boy who has given occasion to this memoir ; 
insomuch that his condition seems to have approached much 
nearer to that of Mr Ware's patient than to that of Cheselden’s. 
“ At the time of life” (Mr Wardrop observes) “ when this boy 
“ began to walk, he seemed to be attracted by bright and daz- 
“ gling colours; and though every thing connected with his 
“ history appears to prove that he derived little information 
“ from the organ of sight, yet he received from it much sensual 
“ gratification. 


“ He used to hold between his eye and luminous objects, 
* such bodies as he had found to increase, by their interposi- 
“ tion, the quantity of light ; and it was one of his chief amuse- 
“ments, to concentrate the sun’s rays by means of pieces of 
“ glass, transparent pebbles, or similar substances, which he 
“ held between his eye and the light, and turned about in va- 
“ rious directions. These, too, he would often break with his 
’ “ teeth, and give them that form which seemed to please him 
“most. There were other modes by which he was in the habit 
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“ of gratifying this foridness for light. He would retire to any 
+ out-honse, or to any room within his reach, shut the windows 
“and doors, and remain there for some considerable time, with 
“ his eyes fixed on some small hole or chink which admitted 
“the sun’s rays, eagerly catching them. He would also, du- 
“ ring the winter nights, often retire to a dark corner of the 
“room, and kindle a light for his amusement. On these occa- 
“ sions, as well as in the gratification of his other senses, his 
“ countenance and gestures displayed a most interesting avidity 
“and curiosity. 


“It was difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with preci- 
« sion, the degree of sight which he enjoyed; but from the 
“ preternatural acuteness which his senses of touch and smell 
“had acquired, in consequence of their being habitually em- 
« ployed to collect that information for which the sight is pe- 
“culiarly adapted, it may be presumed with confidence, that 
“ he derived little, if any assistance from his eyes, as organs of 
“vision. The appearances of disease, besides, in the eyes, were 
“ such as to render it in the highest degree probable, that they 
“ enabled him merely to distinguish colours, and differences in 
“ the intensity of light.” 


From this history of the patient’s previous situation, it ap- 
peared evident that his case was not of such a sort as to afford 
an opportunity of bringing Cheselden’s conclusions to the test. 
On the contrary, his habits of observation, and even of experi- 
ment, on ‘his visual sensations, combined with the singular 
acuteness and discrimination of his olfactory perceptions, ren- 
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dered it almost certain that the results of a successful operation 
on his eyes would be similar to those described in Mr Ware's 
paper. Such, accordingly, has, in point of fact, been the issue 
of this new experiment ;—in describing which, however, I must 
remark, to the honour of Mr Wardrop, as a cautious and philoso- 
phical observer, he has abstained from drawing the slightest in- 
ference to the prejudice of Cheselden’s statement ;—a statement 
nothing can disprove till a case shall occur of a patient cured 
of total, or almost total blindness ; and till this case shall be ob- 
served and examined with all the nice precautions which so de- 
licate and complicated a phenomenon demands. 


I shall not follow Mr Wardrop through the details of the 
surgical operation ; in performing which, he was forced, by the 
peculiar circumstances of his patient, to employ a mechanical 
apparatus, for fixing his body and bead in an immoveable pos- 
ture. I flatter myself that he will soon communicate to the 
public a history of the whole case; and I should be sorry to 
deprive his memoir of any part of its interest.* The general 
results alone are connected with the objects which I have at 
present in view ; and ‘hese I shall take the liberty to state in 
Mr Wardrop’s words. 


“ When the operation was finished, he expressed great sa- 
“ tisfaction ; gazed around him, and appeared to distinguish ob- 





* This very curious and interesting Memoir has ance been published under the 
title of * History of James Mitchell, a Boy born Blind and Deaf, with an Account of the 
“ Operation performed for the Recovery of his Sight, by James Wardrop, F.R.S. Edin.” 


—-London, printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, &c, &c. 1813. 
11 
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“jects. This, however, could not be ascertained in a manner 
“ quite satisfactory, as it would have been prejudicial to his re- 
“ covery to make any experiments ; but it could be perceived 
“ from the change in the expression of his countenance. His 
“ eye, accordingly, being covered up, he was carried home, and 
“ put to bed in a dark room ; after which he was bled in the 


“On the fourth day, | examined the eye accurately, and ob- 
“ served the state of his vision. I found that the crystalline 
“lens (which had been pushed upwards and backwards) had 
“ altered its situation since the operation, and could be again 
“ distinguished, covering about one-fourth of the upper edge of 
“the pupil. The other part of the pupil was quite transpa- 
“rent, and all the blood which was effused into the anterior 
“ chamber during the operation was now absorbed. On making 
“trial if he could distinguish any object, he readily discovered 
“a book, or any similar thing, placed on the coverlet of the 
“bed ; and in many of his attempts, he seemed to judge pretty 
“ accurately of their distance. 


“ On the fifth day he got out of bed, and was brought into 
“a room having an equal and moderate light. He walked 
“about the room readily ; and the expression of his counte- 
“ nance was much altered, having acquired that look which in- 
“ dicated the enjoyment of vision. Indeed, he always walked 
«“ about, before the operation, with much freedom ; and even on 
“a very rugged and unequal road, he did not appear to suffer 
“in the least from any jolting. 
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“ He appeared well acquainted with the furniture of ‘the 
“room, having lived in it several days previous to the opera- 
“tion; but though he evidently disfinguished, and attempted 
“to touch objects which were placed before him, judging pret- 
“ ty accurately of their distances, yet he seemed to trust little 
“to the information given by his eye, and always turned away 
«“ his head, while he felt accurately over the whole surfaces of 
“ the bodies presented to him. 


“On the sixth day he appeared stronger, and amused him- 
“ self a good deal with looking out of the window, seeming to 
“ observe the carts and carriages which were passing in the 
“street. On putting a shilling on the middle of a table, he 
-“ instantly laid his hand upon it. 


“On the seventh day the inflammation was nearly gone, 


“ and he observed a piece of white paper of this size ‘.) lying 


“on the table. I took him into the street, and he appeared 
“much interested in the busy scene around him ; and at times 
“ seemed frightened. A post supporting a scaffold, at the dis- 
“ tance of two or three yards from him, chiefly attracted his no- 
“ tice, and he timorously approached it, groping, and stretch- 
“ing out his hand cautiously until he touched it.” | 


Of these very valuable facts Mr Wardrop has left us to form 
our own judgment. To myself, I must own, that, due allow- 
ances being made, Ist, for the visual sensations which were fa- 
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miliar to the patient from his infancy ; and, 2dly, for the inti- 
mate and accurate acquaintance which he had acquired of 
things external, by a comparison of the perceptions of smell 
and of touch, the result appears, on the whole, as favourable as 
could reasonably have been expected, to the Berkeleian theory 
of vision; Nor am I able to observe a single circumstance of 
any importance, which is not perfectly reconcilable with the 
general tenor of Cheselden’s narrative. * 





* Thave said, the “ general tenor of Cheselden’s narrative,”"—for there are aome e- 
pressions ascribed by him to his patient, which must, in my opinion, be understood with 
a considerable degree of latitude. And, indeed, if we reflect for a moment on the as- 
tonishment and agitation likely tc be produced by the sudden acquisition of a new sense, 
we cannot fail to be satisfied, that the authority of the narrative rests much more on the 
conviction which the whole circumstances of the case had left on Cheselden’s own mind, 
than on the verbal answers (intelligent and satisfactory as most of these are,) which his 
patient gave to the queries of his attendants. It was for (his reason, among others, that I 
before hinted at the advantages which hc would have enjoyed, in observing and describ- 
ing the facts before him, if his patient had been deaf’ as well as blind, like the subject 
of this memoir. : 

Of one expression employed by Cheselden's young man, I think it proper to take 
some notice here, on account of the stress which Mr Ware seems disposed to lay upon it, 
as at variance with the language used by his patient Master W. ‘“ When the young 
«¢ gentleman first saw (says Cheselden) he was so far from making any judgment about 
“ distances, that he thought-all objects whatever touched his eyes (as he expressed it) 
‘Cas what he felt did his skin.” It seems to me inconceivable, that ‘Cheselden could 
have meant this last phrase to be interpreted literally ; for the thing which it implies 
is altogether impossible. The most obvious meaning which the words convey is, that 
the object seemed to be contiguous to, or in contact with, the cornea ; whereas the truth 
is, that the officc of the cornea is merely to transmit the rays to the retina, which it does 
without itself receiving any sensible impression of which we are conscious. Mr Adam 
Smith, too, has objected to this mode of speaking, though on grounds somewhat different. 
« When the young gentleman said, (I quote Mr Smith’s words,) that the objects which 
“he saw touched his eyes, he certainly could not mean that they pressed upon or re~ 
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The strong impression which Mr Ware’s paper has lately 
made on the public mind, and the support which it is probable 
many readers will imagine that the argument against Chesel- 
den derives from the observations of Mr Wardrop, will account 
sufficiently for the length to which the foregoing remarks have 
extended: Or, if any farther apology be necessary, I trust that 





‘« sisted his eyes ; for the objects of sight never act upon the organ in any way that re- 
« sembles pressure or resistance. He could mean no more than that they were close 
upon his eyes, or, to speak more properly, perhaps that they were in his cyes.”* Mr 
Smith’s idea in this last clause, was, I presume, that the local situation of the object was 
referred by the patient to the retina, where the image of the object is painted. Now, I 
confess, for my own part, that although I perfectly agree with Mr Smith in his criticism 
on Chegelden, | ami by ny tueaus satisfied, that the emendation which he has suggested 
of the young gentleman’s description is unexceptionable ; for it does not appear tu me, 
that the impression of a moderate light on the retina, is accompanied with any perception 
of the part of the body on which the impression is made. Where the light, indeed, is so 
powerful as to produce pain, the case comes to be different ; for a sensation of touch is 
then united with the proper sensations of sighi ; and it is characteristical of all sensations 
of touch, that they are accompanied with a perception ef the local situation of their ex- 
citing causes, This, however, it is well known, does not take place with respect to the 
sensations of smell and of sound ; nor do I imagine it to take place, prior to experience, 
with respect to the sensations received by the eye. {~~ "'‘\erefore, if a patient, in such 
circumstances, should be led, by his first visual perc! Qldns, to connect them locally with 
the organ by which they are received, I should be inclined rather to ascribe this to con- 
comitant feelings of pain, (produced by the recent operation, or by the too sudden im- 
pression of a strong light,) than to any of those sensations which are exclusively appro- 
priated to the sense of sight. But this discussion it is unnecessary for me to prosecute 
at present, as the opinion we may happen to form with respect to it, (whatever that 
opinion may be,) can never affect the truth of that clause in Cheselden's statement, in 
which he asserts, upon the evidence of his own observations, that “ when his patient first 
“ saw, he was unable to form any judgment about distances.” The remainder of the 
sentence is only a loose and unintelligible comment of the young man on this simple fact. 


* Soe an Essay onthe Katernal Senses, by Adar Smith, LL. D, (published among his posthumous pepers.) 
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allowances will be made for my anxiety to obtain from the en- 
lightened Operators of the present times, an additional contri- 
bution of evidence in confirmation of one of the most beauti- 
ful, and, at the same time, one of the most important theories 
of modern philosophy. 


Mr Wardrop afterwards enters into some circumstantial and 
very pleasing details with respect to an incident alluded to in 
a passage which I have already quoted from one of his letters ; 
—the joy manifested by his patient when he was first dressed 
in a suit of gaudy clothes. From this part of his memoir | 
shall only transcribe a few lines. “ His partiality to colours 
“seemed to depend entirely on their comparative brilliancy. 
“ He in general liked objects that were white; and still more 
* particularly those of a red colour. A white waistcoat-or white 
“ stockings pleased him exceedingly ; and he gave always a de- 
“ cided preference to yellow gloves. One day | observed him 
“to take out of his pocket a bit of red sealing-wax, which he 
“had kept for the beauty of its colour. .......... ae 
“ A pair of green-glasses were given him, with a view of lessen- 
“ ing, the influence of the bright sun on the still irritable eye ; 
* and from them also he derived great pleasure. Indeed, when 
“he first put them on, he laughed aloud with delight.” 


A few weeks after 1 had been favoured by Mr Wardrop 
with his first communication on this subject, I learned, through 
a different channel, that,his patient had left London ; and, as 
I had never happened to make any inquiries about his connec- 
tions, or the place of his nativity, J had abandoned for many 
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months:all expectations of farther intelligence with ‘respect to 
him; when:he was most unexpectedly and agreeably recalled 
to my recollection by a letter which I received last week from 
Mr Professor Glennie, the very learned and worthy successor 
of Dr Beattie in his academical chair at Aberdeen. In this 
letter Mr Glennie incloses “ An Account of James Mitchell, a 
“ Jad in the county of Moray, born blind and deaf ;” drawn up, 
at Mr Glennie’s request, by a neighbouring clergyman. From 
the narrative it appears, that this is the very patient who was 
formerly under Mr Wardrop’s care; and it appears farther, 
that although his blindness returned again, not long after the 
operation was performed, the peculiarities of his case still con- 
tinue to present, under a new and very different form, a subject 
of examination and inquiry, not less interesting than if Mr 
Wardrop’s exertions in his favour had been rewarded with per- 
manent success. 


A short extract from Mr Glennie’s letter will form the best 
introduction I can prefix to the history which is to follow. 


“YT send you inclosed an account of a clergyman’s son who 
“ was born deaf and blind. The account is imperfect as yet ; 
“ but it is an accurate answer to a series of questions which I 
“ put to the clergyman who has taken the trouble to draw it 
“up. As he has very obligingly offered to answer any more 
“ queries that I make, I have prepared a good many addition- 
“ al questions, that the present state of the young man’s mind 
“ may be ascertained with as much accuracy as possible. Much 
“ light might have been thrown on the mental faculties, if ac- 
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“icarate'experiments and observations had been made on pa- 
‘»$lents ‘in ‘such circumstances as this unfortunate young man. 
“intend, if it be possible, to visit him during our summer va- 
“vation; but I am sensible, that little can be done in such a 
* dase, even in a visit of some days, compared with what may 
“ be.accomplished by his constant attendants, if we could teach 
“them to make the proper experiments. For this purpose, the 
“only.thing I can think of is, to direct the mother and sister to 
“ have recourse to the narratives of some instances not dissimi- 
“ Jar, that their attention may be drawn to their own methods 
“of communication, which, having become habitual, escape 
“their notice. But 1 must forbear entering on a minute dis- 
“ cussion of this case, which appears to me very interesting.” 


Before I proceed to read the paper alluded to in the fore- 
going extract, I think it proper for me to mention, that I have 
not been favoured with the name of the writer, and that I must 
therefore request, it may not be considered, in its present form, 
as a fair subject of discussion or of criticism. ‘That it bears 
strong marks of uncommon intelligence and discrimination in 
the observer, must be universally acknowledged ; but it reach- 
ed me so very lately, that I have not had time to solicit, through 
Mr Glennie, the author’s permission to communicate it to the 


Society. * 





ot have since learned from Mr Glennie, that the paper in question was written by 
ce Reverend Thomas Macfarlane, minister of Edinkillie, in the presbytery of Forres. 
Mr Glennie adds a sentence which I beg leave to quote, as some apology for the liber- 
VoL. tn - 36 
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Answers to some Queries addressed to a Clergyman. in. ithe aoim- 
ty of Moray, by Mr Professor Gianni of Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, with respect to James Mircne.t, a lad sixteen 
years of.age, who was born blind and deaf. 


“ Tne subject of this brief notice is the son of the Reverend 
“ Donald Mitchell, late minister of Ardclach, a Highland pa- 
“ rish, lying on the banks of the Findhorn. He was born 11th 
“* November 1795, and is the sixth child of his parents, being 
“the youngest except one. All his brothers and sisters, (as 
“ were also his parents,) are perfectly free from the deficiency 
“ of sight and hearing, which occurs in his case; and are healthy 
“and well formed. His mother, who is an intelligent and sen- 
“sible lady, very early discovered his unfortunate situation : 
“ she noticed that he was blind, from his discovering no desire 
“to turn his eyes to the light, or to any bright object ; and 
“afterwards, (in his early infancy also,) she ascertained his 
“being deaf, from the circumstance that no noise, however 
“ Joud, awakened him fromsleep. As he grew up, he discover- 
“ed a most extraordinary acuteness of the senses of touch and 
“smell; being very soon able, by these, to distinguish stran- 


ona 


ty I now take in médntioning Mr Macfarlane’s,name without his express authority. 
T certainly would not have presumed to do so, if I had not been fully persuaded, that 
all whe are competent to form a judgment on such subjects, will feel much indebted 
to him for his very interesting and satisfactory statement. ; 

«Ags T communicated to Mr Macfarlane your wish to print his memoir, I take for 
“ granted that he has no objection to your making this-use.of his papers, although:he 
has not expressed his sentiments explicitly to this purpose.” 
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“ gers from the members of his own family, and any little ar- 
“ticle which was appropriated to himself, from what belong- 
“ed to others. In his childhood, the most noticeable circwmn- 
“ stance relating to him, was an eager desire to strike upon his 
“ fore-teeth any thing he could get hold of; this he would do 
“for hours ; and seemed particularly gratified if it was a key, 
“or any instrument that gave a sharp sound when struck against 
“his teeth. This would seem to indicate that the auditory 
“ nerve was not altogether dormant. 


“ In. 1808, and again in 1810, his father carried him te Lon- 
“don, where operations were performed upon his eyes by the 
“ most eminent practitioners, with very little, or rather with no 
“ (permanent) success ;* while an attempt that was made at the 
“same time, to give him the sense of hearing, by piercing the 
“ tympanum, totally failed. 


“ Such is the brief history of this poor lad; it remains now to 


* That one of these operations was attended with considerable success tn the first n= 
slance, appears not only from the extracts already copied from Mr Wardrop’s narra- 
tive, but from the following passage in a letter to that gentleman from the Reverend. 
Mr Mitchell. This letter is dated 5th October 1810, about a month atter Mr Mitchell 
and his son had left London, to return home by sea, 

“ James seemed much amused with the shipping in the River, and till we passed 
“'Yarmouth Roads. During the reat of the passage, we were so far out at sea, that 
“: there was little to attract his notice, except the objects around him on deck. .... « 
« His eye is now pretty free of the redness it had when he left town, and the cataract 
“in the game ‘moveable state, sometimes covering more and sometimes less of the pu- 
« pi: -Though ‘his sight ie not much increased since we left London, one am per- 
« fectly satisfied that what he has got is of essential service.” 
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“ give some account of his appearance, behaviour, the feelings 
“ by which he seems to be actuated, the manner in which he 
“conveys his desires, and the methods by which he is ma- 


“naged. 


« }, His countenance, notwithstanding his unfortunate de- 
“ fects, does by no means indicate fatuity ; nay, the lineaments 
“ of thought are very observable upon it. His features at times, 
“ (in church, for instance, and during the time of family prayer,) 
“ are perfectly composed and sedate ; when sensible of the pre- 
“ sence of a stranger, or of any object which awakens his curio- 
“ sity, his face appears animated ; and when offended. or enra- 
“ ged, he has a very marked ferocity of look. He is (for his 
“ age) of an athletic form, and has altogether a robust appear- 
“ ance. 


“ 2. He behaves himself in company with much more pro- 
“ priety than could be expected; a circumstance owing undoubt- 
“ edly to the great care of his parents, and of his elder sister. 
“ He feeds himself. When a stranger arrives, his smell imme- 
“ diately and invariably informs him of the circumstance, and 
“ directs him to the place where the stranger is, whom he pro- 
“ ceeds to survey by the sense of touch. In the remote situation 
“ where he resides, male visitors are most frequent ; and, there- 
“ fore, the first thing he generally does, is to examine whether 
“or not the stranger wears boots ; if he does wear them, he im- 
“ mediately quits the stranger, goes to the lobby, feels for, and 
“ accurately examines his whip; then proceeds to the stable, and 
“ handles his horse with great care, and with the utmost seem- 
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“ ing-attention.. It has occasionally happened, that visitors have 
“arrived in a carriage, and, on such occasions, he has never 
“ failed to go to the place where the carriage stood, examined 
“the whole of it with much anxiety, and tried innumerable 
“ times the elasticity of the springs. In all this he is undoubt- 
“ edly guided by the smell and touch only, without any assist- 
“ ance from sight ; for, going to call lately for his mother, I pas- 
“ sed him, near to the house, within a few feet, without his no- 
“ ticing me in the least ; and offering him a glass of punch after 
“ dinner, he groped for it, as one in total darkness. 


« 3. The feeling by which he appears to be most powerfully 
“ actuated, (at least to a stranger,) is curiosity, or an anxious 
“ desire to make himself acquainted with every thing that is 
“ new to him. He appears to feel affection to those of his fami- 
“ly very strongly ;—discovered extreme sorrow on account of 
“ his father’s death ; laid himself upon the coffin, after his fa- 
“ ther’s corpse was put into it, apparently in much grief; went 
“ frequently to his grave, and threw himself upon it, whilst he 
“ gently patted the turf, and bemoaned himself greatly. He is 
« likewise capable of feeling mirth, and frequently laughs hearti- 
“ly. He is highly gratified by getting new clothes; and as 
“ tearing his clothes is the most usual expression of his anger, 
“go the punishment he feels most is being obliged to wear 
“them after he has torn them. He is subject to anger, upon 
“being crossed in any of his desires, or when he:finds any of his 
“ clothes, or articles with which he amuses himself, removed 
« from the chest in which he keeps them. 
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* 4; Respecting the manner in which he conveys his feelings 
“and desires, I am much at a loss to give the information that 
“might be expected. It is certain that those of his family 
« know perfectly in what temper of mind he is, and what’ he 
* wants to have ; and these intimations:he conveys to them in 
“ the presence of strangers, without these last being sensible 
“ of his doing so. When he is hungry, he approaches his mo- 
“ ther or sisters, touches them in an expressive manner, and 
“ points towards the apartment where the victuals are usually 
“kept. If he wants dry stockings, he points to his legs; and 
“in a similar way, intimates his wishes upon other occasions. 
“ A pair of shoes were lately brought to him, and on putting 
“them on he found them too small. His mother then took 
“ them, and put them into a small closet ; soon after a thought 
“ seemed to strike him, and he contrived to obtain the key of 
“the closet, opened the door, took the shoes, and put them 
“upon the feet of a young lad who attends him, whom they 
“guited exactly. This action of his implies considerable re- 
“flection, and shows that he must have made some accurate 
“ examinations, though unnoticed at the time. When he is 
“ sick and feverish, which sometimes happens, he points to his 
“ head, or takes his mother’s hand and places it opposite to his 
“heart, seemingly with an intention that she may observe its 
“ beating more quickly than usual. He never attempts to ex- 
“ press his feelings by utterance, except when angry, when he 
“ bellows in a mast uncouth manner. Satisfaction or compla- 
“gency he expresses by patting the person or object which ex- 
“ excites that feeling. . His smell being wonderfully acute, he 
“is: frequently offended through that'sense, when other per- 
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* gons near: to-him smell: nothing unpleasant ; he expresses his 
*. dissatisfaction on such occasions, by putting his hand to his 
“nose, and retreating rapidly. His taste seems also to be ex- 
“ quisite, and he expresses much pleasure by laughing and 
* smacking his lips, when any savoury victuals are laid before 
“him. 


- “5, His father, when alive, was at much pains in directing 
“him, as his mother still is; but his elder sister seems to have 
“a much greater ascendancy over him, and more power of 
“managing him than any other person. Touching his head 
“ with her hand seems to be the principal method which she 
“ employs in signifying her wishes to him respecting his con- 
“duct; this she does with various degrees of force, and in dif- 
“ ferent manners; and he seems readily to understand the in- 
“ timation intended to be conveyed. In short, by gratifying him 
“ when he acts properly, and withholding from him the objects 
“of his complacency when he has done amiss, he has been 
“ taught a sense of what is becoming in manners, and proper in 
“ conduct, much stronger than it could be otherwise believed, 
“ that any person, in his singularly unfortunate situation, could 


“ acquire.” 


Savice. the foregoing narrative reached me, | have had the 
good. fortune to receive a most important and authentic sup- 
plement to. it, from Dr.John Gordon ; a gentleman, on whose 
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recent admission into our number, I beg leave to congratulate 
the Society. Having communicated to him, on the suggestion 
of our colleague Dr John Thomson, Mr Glennie’s letter. with 
the inclosed statement, he most obligingly undertook, on a very 
short notice, to add to it whatever particulars relative to the 
same subject had fallen under his own personal knowledge. 
Of the ability with which he has executed this task, amidst his 
various professional avocations, 1 have no doubt that the So- 
ciety will think as highly as 1 do. 


Supplement to the foregoing Account of James Mircue.., by 
Joun Gornon, M.D. 


_“ The boy who is the subject of the above interesting com- 
“ munication, was brought by his father to visit me at Forres 
“in the autumn of 1808. 


“J found on examination that he had a cataract in each eye. 
“ In both, the crystalline lens had a pearly colour, and appear- 
“ ed to be of a firm consistence; but the pupils exhibited very 
“ perceptible contraction and dilatation, when the quantity of 
“light was suddenly increased or diminished. The auricle 
“ or external part of each ear, and the tube leading from it to 
“the tympanum, were of their natural size and form ; and no- 
“ ting unusual could be discovered in the conformation of the 
* parts about the. fauces. 


“ From the motions which were ‘produced in the iris, by, va- 
li 
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“yyimg the quantity of light admitted to the eyes, I should 
“alone have been inclined to hope, that the retina was not al- 
“together wanting, and to have urged the propriety of attempt- 
“ing to remove the opaque. lens from the axis_of vision by a 
“surgical operation. But the following circumstances served 
“to confirm this opinion. In the first place, Mr Mitchell in- 
“ formed me, that he had often observed his son, sitting for an 
“hour at a time, opposite to a small hole in the south wall of 
“a hut adjoining to the manse, so as to receive the beams of 
“the sun, which shone through the hole during part of the 
“ forenoon, directly on his eyes. ‘The boy could have no other 
“motive for placing himself in this situation, but to enjoy a 
“ certain agreeable sensation of light ; and it is not improbable, 
“ that the particular pleasure which he seemed to derive from 
“ the light of the sun, admitted in this manner, arose from the 
“ eyes having been rendered more susceptible to impressions, 
“ by being previously directed to the darker parts of the hut. 
“ Secondly, I observed, that he very frequently turned his face 
“towards the window of an apartment, and then pressed his 
“finger forcibly backwards between the eyebrow and upper 
“ eyelid of one of his eyes, so as to occasion a slight degree of 
“ distortion, and a very disagreeable appearance of protrusion 
“of the ball. I supposed, that when he compressed the eye- 
“pall in this mamner, either some change in the organ was 
“ produced, by which he obtained a more distinct impression 
“from the light of the window, or else that the pressure on 
“the retina simply, occasioned the sensation of a luminous 
“ ring or spot, which he had pleasure in contemplating. When 
«I put my silver pencil into his hand, after turning it quickly 
VOL, UL. 3H 
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« round in ‘the points of his fingers, and applyinp it to ‘this nose, 
“lips, and the tip of his tongue, he rattled it smartly between 
“ his fore-teeth ; and his father assured me that he did/so:-with 
# every hard substance which he could convey to: his mduth, 
“and that he seemed to have pleasure in repeating this mo- 
“tjon with metallic bodies in particular.’ This circumstance 
“led me to conclude, that vibrations communicated through 
“ the solid parts of the head, were capable of producing in him, 
“ to'a certain degree, the sensations of sound. « But these sen- 
“sations were obviously so very weak, when compared with 
“ those which persons who are affected with obstruction in the 
“ Eustachian tubes, can at all times enjoy through the medium 
«“ of the bones of the head, that I could not but fear that the 
“ deafness in this case, depended not on any want of air in the 
“tympanum, but on some great deficiency, or radical imper- 
“fection in the structure of the auditory nerve. Although, 
“ therefore, no harm could result from piercing the membrane 
“of the tympanum, I did not expect that the sense of hearing 
“would be much improved by this operation. 


“With this opinion of the boy’s situation, I earnestly recom- 
“mended it to his father to carry him to London, and te place 
“him under the care of Mr Ware and Mr Astley Cooper, in — 
« order that the operation of couching or extraction might be 
* performed ‘on’ one or both eyes; and that ‘the: membrane of 
“ the'tympanum in ‘each ear might be perforated. 


“Tn the'course of ‘a’ few weeks; Mr: Mitchell repaired with 
* his son to' London! Me Astley Cooper pierced the membrane 
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““ofreach tympanum, but. without the slightest benefit ; and, 
“at the same:time, the late Mr Saunders operated with the 
“ needle:on the left eye, and, it is to be. presumed, used every 
“ effort which the violent struggles of the boy would permit, to 
“depress the cataract; but not the least advantage resulted 
“ from the operation. 


“In the summer of 1810, several months after his return 
“from London, young Mitchell was again brought by his fa- 
“ ther to visit me at Forres. When I placed him in a chair 
“ before me, and took hold of his head, with a view to examine 
“his eyes, his situation seemed immediately to recall to his 
“memory the painful operations with which this examination 
“had been formerly succeeded, and he withdrew from me in 
“his chair, panting as from a sudden alarm. By patting him 
“ gently on the cheek, however, his fears were quickly allayed. 
“ The cataract of the left eye, into which the needle had been 
“ introduced, had lost its white colour, and seemed as if broken 
“down; but still the lens remained opaque, and he was in 
. every respect as blind as when I first saw him. The pupil, 
“ however, of each eye was very distinctly enlarged when I 
“ placed my hand before his face, and it again contracted when 
“ the hand was removed ; and I observed with great satisfac- 
“tion, every time I practised this experiment, that when the 
“ quantity of light admitted to the eye was increased, the boy 
*“ expressed his pleasure-by a smile. The cataract of the right 
“eye had the same appearance of firmness as before, and I 
 therefare. still entertained hopes, that it might be practicable 
“ to nemove: it entirely by the operation of extraction. On 
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“stating this opinion to Mr Mitchell, to the honour of whose 
“memory it ought to be remarked, that he displayed at. all 
“ times the most earnest anxiety to alleviate the sad condition 
“ of his:child, he immediately resolved to visit the metropolis 
“once more; and, in compliance with my request, to entrust 
“ the treatment of his son entirely to the judgment and _prac- 
“tical skill of my friend Mr Wardrop. In a few weeks Mr 
“ Wardrop wrote to me, that having resolved to attempt ex- 
“ tracting the cataract from the right eye, he had endeavoured, 
“ by means of powerful machinery, as well as the aid of nume- 
“ rous assistants, to fix the boy’s head in a position sufficiently 
“steady for so delicate an operation; but that his struggles 
“ were so violent as to render every effort for this purpose in- 
“effectual, The attempt at extraction was therefore relin- 
“ quished ; but, soon afterwards, I had the satisfaction of being 
“ informed by Mr Wardrop, that he had so far succeeded, by 
“the use of the couching-needle, in breaking down the cata- 
“ ract, and removing it from the axis of the eye, that his young 
“ patient had been able to see.a very small object of a white 
“ colour, when placed on a table before him. This partial suc- 
“ cess from Mr Wardrop’s operation, led me to anticipate, with 
“no small confidence, a still further improvement in young 
“ Mitchell’s vision, from the gradual absorption of some of the 
“broken fragments of the opaque lens or its capsule. But in 
“this expectation I have been altogether disappointed. In 
“the month of June last, I saw him repeatedly at his father’s 
“ house, and had ample opportunity of observing his motions 
“with attention. When he approached any object, such as 
“a wall, a cart, or @ carriage, so large as to be in part interpos- 
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“ed between his eyes and the horizon, he seemed to discover 
“4ts'vidinity only by the.interception of the light which it oc- 
“ easioned, and cautiously put out his hands before him, to feel 
“for that with which he was already almost in contact. But 
“he did not appear to be at all capable of perceiving minute 
“ objects, nor of distinguishing in the slightest degree between 
“one colour and another. His powers of vision, therefore, so 
“ far from continuing to improve since the successful result of 
“ Mr Wardrop’s operation, have but too plainly undergone a 
«“ degree of failure. A fragment of the substance of the lens, 
* or of its capsule, very white and opaque, may still be seen be- 
“hind one-half of the pupil, and through the lower half, a 
“ glighter opacity is very perceptible in the parts situated far- 
“ ther back. * 


“On the whole, I am of opinion, that if this unfortunate, 
“ but very interesting boy, should at any future period be indu- 
“ged, either by being informed through the medium of some 
“ peculiar language, of the object in view, or from his increas- 
“ ed knowledge in the kindness and good intentions of his re- 
« lations, to submit patiently to the operation of couching or 
“ extraction, either of these operations ought to be repeated 





*...... You will perceive, from the account of the state of the catarart imme- 
« diately after the operation, that a part of the opaque body still hung over a portion 
“of the pupil. I have been told lately, that he now sees little or none. If this be the 
« ease, I suspect it must have been from the cataract passing over the whole of the pu- 
“« pillar opening, instead of being altogether absorbed, or remaining out of the way, as 
« might have been expected.”—Extract of a Letter from Mr ee to Mr Stewart, 


(dated August.10, 1812. ) 
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“on one’tr both eyes. At the same time, it must be confessed, 
4 ‘that, sitice the attempts of this kind already made, -have not 
« only failed to communicate to him the powers of distinct vi- 
“ sion, but also the perception even of the more striking differ- 
“ ences in the degrees and kinds of light, there is but teo much 
“ yeason to fear, that the optic nerve, although not entirely de- 
“ ficient, is yet imperfect in its structure. 


“TI have but little to add to the full account which is given 
*in Mr Glennie’s communication, of young Mitchell’s general 
* appearance and conduct. The knowledge which he has de- 
‘rived from the senses of Touch, Taste, and Smell, seems fully 
“as extensive, as what any person of the most perfect faculties 
‘might be supposed to acquire, if he could by any contrivance 
* be prevented from using his eyes and ears for the same pe- 
* riod ‘of time, from the moment of his birth, and in the same 
“retired situation of the country. The train of his thoughts 
“ seems to be regulated by the same principles as that of the 
“soundest minds. His actions neither indicate incoherence 
“nor fatuity ; but every thing he does, appears capable of being 
“easily traced to rational motives. His more pleasurable 
“ sensations are obviously enjoyed from the senses of Taste and 
“Smell; and, indeed, I have never observed any thing disa- 
“ greeable in his manner, except the keenness and voracity 
“ with which he devours his food. But he derives amusement 
“ also fromi the sense of Touch. His father told me, that he 
“ had ‘often remarked him, employing many: hours in selecting 
“ from the bed of the river, which runs within a few. yards of 
“ the house, stones of a round shape, nearly of the same weight, 
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“ami having a-certain degree of smoothness. These he pla- 
*eed ina circular form on the bank, and then seated himself in 
“the middle of the circle. 


» «There is a certain range around the manse which he has 
“minutely explored by his organs of Touch, and to any part of 
“ this space he seems to walk, when he pleases, fearlessly and 
“without a guide. I believe his range does not yet extend be- 
“ yond two hundred yards in any direction ; but there is pro- 
“bably not a day elapses, during which he does not cautiously 
“ feel his way into ground which he had not explored before ; 
“and thus gradually extends his yet very circumscribed field 
“ of observation. It was in one of these excursions of discovery, 
“that his father observed him with horror, creeping on his 
“ hands and knees along a narrow wooden bridge which .cross- 
“ ed the river, at a point where the stream is deep and rapid. 
«“.He was immediately arrested in his progress ; and as his fa- 
“ ther wished to discourage him from hazarding so perilous an 
“ attempt again, a servant was directed to plunge him, as soon 
“as he was secured, once or twice into the river.. This mea- 
“ gure has had the desired effect. 


“ From a similar solicitude about his safety, the servants had 
“ been enjoined to prevent him from visiting the stable, which 
“he never fails to do, the instant he has discovered by the 
« presence of an additional whip in the lobby, that the person 
“ who-has arrived has brought a horse with him. I have been 
« assured, however, that. after his wishes in this respect had 
“ been repeatedly thwarted, he at last had the ingenuity to 
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“lock the door of the kitchen on the servants, in the hopes 
“that he might then accomplish his visit to the stable unmo- 


© lested. 


“ His father once told me an anecdote of him, which dis- 
« plays, in a very striking manner, both the retentiveness of his 
“ memory, and the benevolent feelings of which he is suscepti- 
“ble. He had received a severe-wound in his foot, and during 
“ its cure, he usually sat by the fireside, with his foot resting 
“on a small footstool. More than a year afterwards, a servant 
“ boy with whom he used to play, was obliged to confine him- 
“ self to a chair from a similar cause. Young Mitchell, per- 
“ ceiving that his companion remained longer in one situation 
“than he used to do, examined him atténtively, and seemed 
“ quickly to discover, by the bandages on his foot, the reason of 
“his confinement. He immediately walked up stairs to a gar- 
“ ret, sought out, amidst several other pieces of furniture, the 
« little footstool which had formerly supported his own wound- 
“ed limb, brought it down in his hand to the kitchen, and 
“ gently placed the servant-boy’s foot upon it. * 


“ The last time I saw young Mitchell, was on the melan- 





* Somewhat similar to the above anecdote, is the following very pleasing fact, com- - 
municated to Mr Glennie by Hugh Irvine, Esq. (son of Mr Irvine of Drum.) I give 
it in Mr Irvine’s own words. 

“ Mr Leslie of Darkland, a clergyman, called one day, and was sakea by Miss Mit- 
“« chell to see something out of doors. When they returned, James Mitchell perceived 
*« (no doubt by the sense of smell) that his sister’s shoes were wet: he then went and 
« felt them, and would not let her rest till she changed them.” 
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“ahaly oceasion of his father’s funeral, in the month of June 
“ast. According to Mr Glennie’s communication, it would 
“ seem, that the boy, even before his father’s interment, had ex- 
“ pressed by sorrow and bemoaning, a knowledge of the irrepa- 
“ rable loss he had sustained. On this point, the deep distress 
“under which the family then laboured, prevented me from 
“making any inquiries. But the poor lad’s behaviour on the 
“ day of the funeral, seemed to me so little expressive of grief, 
“ that I cannot help doubting in some degree the accuracy of 
“ Mr Glennie’s information. It will be regarded as a pleasing 
“testimony of the sincere esteem in which Mr Mitchell was 
“held for his moral worth and exemplary piety, that several 
“ hundreds of his friends and parishioners assembled together, to 
“ carry his remains to the grave. While this concourse of peo- 
“ ple waited the commencement of the procession in front of 
“ the manse, young Mitchell at one time moved rapidly among 
“ the crowd, touching almost every body, and examining some 
“ very minutely ; at another time, he amused himself opening 
“and shutting the doors, or turning down and up the steps of 
“ the carriages ; or suddenly he would walk towards the coffin, 
“ which was placed on chairs before the door of the house, run 
« his fingers along it with marks even of pleasure, and then trip 
“lightly away, without the slightest expression of sorrow. 
“ He accompanied the procession to the church-yard, and re- 
“ turned after the interment, apparently as much unmoved as 
“before. But on the following morning, as I have since been 
“ informed, and on several mornings afterwards, he visited the 
* grave, patted gently the turf which had been laid over it, and 
VOL. 111. 31 
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“at last, as if hopeless of his father’s return, became sorrowful 
“ even to tears.” * 





* Soon after this memoir was read, I informed Mr Glennie of the difference in the 
accounts given by Mr Macfarlane and by Dr Gordon, of young Mitchell’s behaviour 
on the day of his father's funeral. In a letter with which he has lately favoured me 
(dated May 10, 1812,) there is a passage transcribed from a letter of Mr Maéfarlane’s 
(dated May 7,) which I think it proper to subjoin to the foregoing details, ‘as an import- 
ant document with respect to this interesting point ;—the only point of any consequence 
in which the two papers do not perfectly agree. 

“In the account which I transmitted to you of James Mitchell, I mentioned that he 
“ seemed much afflicted and very sorrowful the day of his father’s funeral; and I now beg 
“ leave explicitly and positively to state, that when the coffin which inclosed his father's 
“ corpse was brought from the house, and placed upon chairs in the court before the 
“ manse, previous to the interment, I approached to the coffin, and soon after saw James 
“ Mitchell come from the house in considerable agitation. He turned about his head 
« rapidly, and snuffed very much, evidently guiding himself by the sense of sinell, He 
« directly approached the coffin, smelled it most eagerly for several seconds ; then laid 
“himself down upon the lid, on his face, and embraced the coffin, while his counte- 
« nance discovered marks of the most lively sorrow. I stood close by him, and after a 
«« short time, patted his head once or twice ; upon which he rose, and returned into the 
‘house. This occurred immediately upon the coffin being brought out, and about 
“twenty minutes before it was lifted, in order to be carried to the church-yard. As 
“« the accuracy of my information on this subject has been doubted, I purposely delay- 
“ed writing to you, till I should have an opportunity of conversing with the Reverend 
«© Pryse Campbell, minister of Ardersicr, brother-in-law to Mrs Mitchell, who was pre- 
“ sent at the funeral, and by whose direction every thing was conducted. 1 fell in with 
“ this gentleman on Tuesday se’ennight, at the meeting of our Provincial Synod. I 
took an opportunity there of asking him, if he observed any _Taarka of sorrow about 
«« James Mitchell on the day of his father’s funeral. He replied, that he did observe 
“the most unequivocal marks of grief in his countenance ; and added a circumstance 
“which escaped my notice, that when the coffin was about to be lifted, in order to 
“be carried to the church-yard, James Mitchell clung to it, endeavouring to prevent 
““ its being carried away, and that he (Mr Campbell) was obliged to remove him from 
* it by force.” 

After quoting the above passage, Mr Glennie adds :—‘ Mr Macfarlane, in his re- 
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Tr case described in the foregoing papers is said by Mr 
Wardrop, in a letter of his already quoted, tu be unigue, to the 
best of his knowledge ; and that it really is so, I am inclined to 
believe, as far as this can be inferred from the silence of scien- 
tific writers.* That it is, at least, a very rare occurrence, is de- 





«marks on the xpparent inconsist@ncy between Dr Gordon's account of young Mitchel! 
“ and his own, has expressed what occurred to me immediately atter I read your last 
“etter.” His words are: “I would observe, that the circumstances mentioned by Dr 
« Gordon, of Mitchell’s running through the crowd, and touching every person, do 
* not, in my opinion, amount to a proof, that he was insensible of’ the loss which he had 
“ sustained, and felt no grief on that account. In acting thus, Mitchel) (if the expres- 
« sion may be allowed) was merely viewing the asscmbluge of people around him. This 
“ he could not do by his eyes; but being eager to examine them, he did so by means 
«¢ of the senses of which he has the use. In short, he was grieved ; but, in this instance, 
‘his curiosity overcame his grief.” The remark certainly does honour to Mr Mac- 
farlane’s sagacity, and, in my opinion, goes far to reconcile the two narratives. I 
hope to be able soon, through Dr Gordon’s means, who proposes to pass a part of this 
summer in that neighbourhood, to obtain from the mother and sister of the young man, 
a still more circumstantial account of his general behaviour, and of the apparent state 
of his feelings at this trying crisis of his life. Some very interesting particulars, with 
respect to these points, (which have been already communicated to me) may be found 
in a letter from Dr Gordon, annexed to this Memoir. (May 20, 1812.) 

* In Diderot’s very ingenious and fanciful Letter on the Blind, there are various al- 
lusions to the hypothetical case of an Aveugle-Sourd-Muet. In one passage, he remarks, 
somewhat whimsically, that if a person born in these circumstances, should begin to 
philosophize concerning man, according to the method of Descartes, he would place the 
seat of the aoul at the tips of his fingers ; and, in all probability, after an effort of pro- 
found meditation, would feel his fingers ache as much as we should do our heads. From 
the following sentence, one would be led to suppose, thatyDiderot had actually seen or 
heard of persons in the same condition with Mitchell ; but if this really had been the 
fact, we may presume with some confidence, that he would not have contented himself’ 
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monstrated by a passage in the Abbé Sicard’s Course of In- 
struction for the Deaf and Dumb, where it is mentioned only 





with so vague and equivocal a reference to an occurrence at once so anomatous and so 
curious in the physical history of man. “ Faute d'une langue, la communication est en- 
“ diérement rompue entre nous et ceux qui natssent sourds, aveugles, et mucts : ils crois- 
“© gent, mais ils restent dans un état d’imbecillité.” 

In those valleys of the Alps, indeed, where the disease ‘of Crétinisme is common, ex- 
amples are said frequently to occur of an almost total deprivation of all the senses ; but, 
in such instances, the individual presents invariably,an the low aud humiliating state of 
his intellectual capacity, a very striking contrast to the subject of this memoir. The 
universal torpor in the perceptive faculties of the Crétin, is plainly an effect of the same 
radical, disordtr which impairs his intellect; whereas, in the instance before us, (as in 
every instance where the intellect is entire,) the mind, checked and confined in the ex- 
ercise of one class of her powers, displays her native strength by the concentrated 
energy which ale exhibits in others. The following description relates to an extreme 
case of Crétinisme ; for it appears that it admits of various gradations. It is taken 
from the most circumstantial, and apparently the most accurate, account of this local ' 
malady that has fallen in my way. 

‘« The sensibility of the Crétin is extremely obtuse: he dreads neither cold nor heat, 
“nor vermin ; nor even those blows which would be insupportable to another. 

«The greater part are evidently deaf and dumb ; although I have happened to see 
«a few who would shudder at the report of a pistel. These last would seem to receive 
““ some passive impression from sound ; but they are certainly incapable of listening to 
‘« what is passing around them. The organ of Smell is insensible; and the power of 
«« Taste but impertectly developed. The sense of seeing alone appears uninjured by 
the disorder ; but even from this they derive little benefit. They gaze with indiffe- 
“ rence on the spectacle of Nature ; and if they sec, can hardly be said to perceive.” . 

«« This disease is peculiar to the human-species. All the classes of animals, from 
“ the oyster to the monkey, possess a sufficient degree of intelligence, to procure the 
« means of their own subsistence. The Crétin, on the other hand, would die of hunger, 
« if his wants were not provided for by the attentions of others.” 

(Traité du Goitre et du Crétinisme, par F. E. Foderé, Ancien Médecin des Hopitaux 
civils et militaires. A Paris, an vu.) 


Since this note was written, I have received a letter from Mr Glennie, in which he 
4 
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as a hypothetical contingency, which had been contemplated 
by him and by his predecessor the Abbé de 1’Epée, as a possi- 
ble, and not altogether as an improbable event, among the va- 
rious physical calamities to which our species is liable. It ap- 
pears from the same ingenious author, that the Abbé de PEpée 
had even gone so far, a few years before his death, as to offer, 
in some of the Continental Journals, with his characteristical 
benevolence, to undertake the charge and tuition of any child 
who might be brought into the world in these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances ; and M. Sicard has not only taken the trouble to 
record the general principle on which the Abbé de l’Epée in- 
tended, if this accident should occur, to proceed ‘in the edu- 





remarks, and, in my opinion, very justly, that the case of Mitchell is probably not so 
very rare an occurrence, as we might, at first, be disposed to imagine ‘ Among the 
“‘ various merits (he observes) of this worthy family, their superiority to such preju- 
«© dices as would have precluded our getting any information about the lad’s state of 
“mind, is deserving of peculiar notice 
«J have reason to believe, that there are others in circumstances similar to young Mit- 
« chell’s, whose cases are, at this day, kept so secret, that they are not so much «av 
« known to the inmates and members of the family to whom they belong.” , 
(While this Appendix was in the press, I learned from my Printer, (by whose intel- 
ligent and friendly suggestions I have often profited) that a case similar in some respects 
to Mitchell’s, is related in a Description of the Shetland Islands, by Samuel Hibbert, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. published at Edinburgh in 1823. fhe unfortunate individual in ques- 
tion is a native of the small island of Fetlar ; his name is David Gilbert Tait ; and hia age, 
at the time Dr Hibbert saw him, was twenty-five years. His blindness and deafness seen) 
to be still more complete, if possible, than Mitchell’s, but, in other respects, he exhibits 
a far less interesting subject of observation, as it appears from the particulars men- 
tioned by Dr Hibbert, that, besides the want of two of the most important of the ex~ 
ternal senses, he labours under such a deficiency of intellect, as to render him alto. 
gether incapable of receiving any improvement from education. His situation, in short, 
in point of mental powers, approaches to the extreme cases of Crétinisme menitioned in 
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cation of his pupil; but has added some very judicious stric- 
tures of his own, on the imperfections of the plan which his 
predecessor proposed, in such an instance, to follow. These 
strictures ] cannot help taking this opportunity of recommend- 
ing to the attention of those who may attempt the farther in- 
struction of young Mitchell. The following abridged transla- 


tion * of a passage in the preface, may, in the meantime, sug- 
gest some useful hints. 


S Pua tho S00) “ But, if there should be found a person deaf and 
«dumb, in, whose case the use of this visible language was im- 
“ practicable ; if, among the afflicting exceptions and mutila- 
“tions of nature, an individual should occur, deaf and blind 
“ from his birth, to what class of signs should we have recourse 
“in attempting his education? At what an immense distance 
“ from other men would a being so cruelly degraded be placed; - 
“ and how difficult to transport him across that gulf by which 
“he is separated from the rest of his species! The means of 
“instruction employed in ordinary instances of dumbness, 
“would here be manifestly inapplicable; all of these means 





the preceding part of this note. Dr Hibbert’s narrative, however, which reflects honour 
on the author as an inquisitive and philosophical observer, contains a variety of curious 
facts relating to the physical condition of Tait, which derive an additional interest from 
the striking contrast they present to the condition and habits of Mitchell.—e8th Aug. 
1826.] 

* In this translation, I have not only omitted several sentences in the original, which 
did not appear to bear upon my present object, but have not acrapled to interpolate a 
few clauses of my own, which I thought might be useful in conveying the author's 
meaning more clearly to an English reader. “The sense of the passage is rendered, to 
the ‘best of my ‘judgment, with perfect fidelity. . 
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“ presupposing the use of sight, to which a constant reference 
“is made, not only in the communication of physical ideas, but 
“in typifying the processes of thought, and in rousing the dor- 
“mant powers of the understanding. 


“J flatter myself, I have already proved, that, from the be- 
“ ginning, Man possessed, in his own bodily organs, two differ- 
“ent media for conveying his ideas; and that, instead of em- 
“ ploying oral speech, he might have had recourse to a manual 
“ language. Why, then, might we not, in the supposed case of 
“a blind and deaf pupil, avail ourselves of the assistance of the 
“ latter, which, if not visible to his eye, would be, at least, tan- 
“ gible to his hand? It is only extending farther the use of a 
“ species of signs already practised between Massieu and me, 
“ when, during the darkness of night, he sees by his own hands 
“ whatever mine would express to him. Why should not the 
“ blind and deaf pupil be taught to converse in the same man- 
“ner, during the light of day ? 


“ Ah! if the experiment I should wish to make were to prove 
“ not altogether useless ; if, as I have already done for the deaf 
“ and dumb, I should be the instrument of bestowing a mind 
“on this still more unfortunate object, I should myself enjoy a 
«“ degree of happiness greater than any which he could possibly 
“ derive from the success of my labours ! 


“ My illustrious predecessor had the boldness to think, that 
“ even this case, if it should be realized, would not present in- 
“ surmountable obstacles to an instructor. The following is an 
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“ outline of the plan upon which, he told me, it, was, his injan- 
“ tion to proceed. 


“ An alphabet of polished steel was to be employed as the 
“ materials of his nomenclature for sensible objects, and for 
“those actions which might be brought under the cognizance 
“of the sense of Touch. He hoped to be able to familiarise 
“his pupil with these characters, so as to devolve upon his 
“ hands the office of his eyes ; and, for this purpose, he propos- 
“ ed to make him feel the object with one hand, while he was 
“ learning to distinguish its name with the other. His inven- 
“ tive genius would doubtless have led him, in the course of his 
“ experiments, to whatever other means were necessary for the 
“ attainment of his end. 


“Tam perfectly aware, that difficulties would immediately 
“ present themselves at every step ; for, how would it be possi- 
“ ble, without any intercourse either by the eye or by the ear, 
“to establish, in the pupil’s mind, the connection between the 
“ object and its sign? I apprehend, it would be necessary here 
« to avail ourselves of some of his animal instincts ; to withhold, 
“for example, the objects of his desires and wants, till he 
“ should recollect their names, and exhibit their characters. * 


“ In the case of Mitchell, the difficulties here alluded to would probably be expe- 
rienced in a comparatively small degree, in consequence of the previous use of those sig- 
nificant pressures on his forehead, of which his sister has taught him to coinprehend the 
meaning. If this should turn out to be the fact, she has already got over, by her own 
ingenuity, the first and most arduous step in the whole process of his education. 

Mr Werdrop takes notice, in one of his communications, .of his extreme docility, 
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« This first step would perhaps be followed by a second; that 
“ of teaching him to distinguish the qualities and modes of ob- 
“jects. Colours and sounds would, of course, be excluded 
“ from our lessons ; but the forms of bodies, which fall under 
“ the province of Touch, might be easily impressed on his me- 
“ mory ; and upon this basis, what should prevent us from pro- 
“ ceeding to rear a metaphysical structure? If those qualities 
“ which strike the sense of Sight have gradually led the deaf 
“ and dumb to the knowledge of things intellectual and moral, 
“ why should not the qualities about which the sense of Touch 
“ is conversant, be made the channel to the same sort of infor- 

“mation? Instead of speaking to the eye, we have only to 
“speak to the hand. In truth, the whole system of instruc- 
“tion explained in the following work, might be adapted to 
“our new pupil, by presenting to him, in relevo, the various 
“ delineations and diagrams by which it is illustrated ; those 
“ slight changes being made in the method, which the cireum- 
“stances of the case would readily suggest. This pupil, (as 
“ has often happened in the education of the deaf and dumb,) 
“ would soon become the master of his teacher ; and every step 
“ which was gained, would of itself point out the next which 
“ was to be taken. * 





and of his obedience to the commands of his sister, who, during his stay in London, 
“* was his constant companion and guide.” ‘ It was astonishing (he adds) how readily 
“¢ she could communicate to him, by signs, her wishes.” 

* It is somewhat surprising, that the Abbé Sicard should have overlooked the aid 
which the sense of Smelling seems so peculiarly calculated to furnish, for rearing his 
proposed Metaphysical Structure. Some of the most significant words relating to the 
Human Mind, (the word sagacily, for instance,) are borrowed from this very sense ; 
and the conspicuous place which its sensations occupy in the poetical language of all na- 
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“ May stich a system of instruction remain always matter of 
“ pure speculation! God forbid, that a child should ever be 
“ brought into the world, without any substitute but the hand 
“for the eye and for the ear! But as, unfortunately, such a 
“ deviation of nature from her usual course, is an event but too 
possible, let us consider beforehand what may be done, by 
“ way of remedy or of alleviation. To restore a Man to socie- 
“ ty, to his family, and to himself, would be an enjoyment too 
“ exquisite, and a conquest too proud, to permit us to abandon 
“ the undertaking in despair.” 


For a comment on the above observations, I must refer to 
the work at large. They who read it with attention, and who 
enter fully into the author's views, will be at no loss to per- 
ceive the different modifications which his plan will require, 
in applying it to such a case as that of Mitchell. His funda- 
mental principles are general, and deeply philosophical ; being, 
all of them, deduced from a careful study of the steps by 
which children gradually and insensibly acquire the use of oral 
speech ; and of consequence, they are equally applicable to 
every species of signs by which one mind can hold intercourse 
with another. In the meantime, I beg leave to add to the 
foregoing quotation, the account given by Sicard of his first les- 





tiona, shows how easily and naturally they ally themselves with the refined operations 
of the Fancy, and with the moral emotions of the Heart. The infinite variety of modi- 
ficationa,. besides, of which they are susceptible, might furnish useful resources, in the 
way of association, for prompting the memory, where it stood in need of assistance. 
One of the best schools for the education of auch a pupil, would probably be a well- 


arranged Botanical Garden. 
1 
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son. to Massieu,.as it touches on a very natural. mistake, which, 
with a few, if any exceptions, has misled all those who have 
hitherto undertaken the education of the deaf and dumb ; and 
which, in case any attempt should be made for the farther im- 
provement of Mitchell, it may be worth while to point out, by 
way of caution, to his instructors. 


“ My first lesson was employed upon the alphabet. I had 
“ not yet reflected on the imperfection of this method, which, 
“ from the first outset, counteracted that analytical procedure 
“ which is natural to the mind, and by which alone the mind 
“can be guided to the use of its faculties. What informa- 
“tion, in reality, (as 1 afterwards began to question myself,) 
“ can the understanding possibly derive from a series of abstract 
“ characters, arranged in a particular order by chance or ca- 
“ price, and to which nothing equivalent can be exhibited in 
“Nature? But it was thus that my illustrious Master began, 
“ and every step in his system seemed to me then indispensa- 
“ ble and sacred.” 


In a subsequent passage, M. Sicard takes notice still more 
explicitly, of the absurdity of teaching a pupil in such circum- 
stances to read or to copy isolated letters, in that order which 
our alphabet exhibits. “ What interest, (he asks,) could Mas- 
“ sieu have felt about characters signifying nothing, and occu- 
“ pying, without any conceivable reason, a certain place in an 
“arbitrary series? Accordingly, I directed his attention at 
« once to words, without attempting to explain to him that the 
“ elements of these words were letters, and still less that these 
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«“ letters were consonants and vowels. Indeed, how was it pos- 
“ sible for him to annex any notion to the technical terms of 
“ grammar, when he was not yet in possession of a language, 
“and when he had only a few fugitive notions to fix and to 


bad © 
“: express ?” 


In these extracts, M. Sicard describes, with great candour, 
the process of thought by which he was conducted to (what 1 
consider as by far the most important of the many improve- 
ments which he has introduced into his art) the simple, yet 
luminous idea, of copying his plan of instruction, not from the 
example of a schoolmaster teaching a child to read, but from 
the example of the child itself, in acquiring the use of its mo- 
ther-tongue. Of these two methods, the former, it must be 
owned, is by far the more obvious ; and where mere articula- 
tion is the chief object of the teacher, it will probably be found 
the more easy and effectual in practice. But Sicard’s aim: was 
of. a. different, and of a higher nature ;—not to astonish the 
vulgar by the sudden conversion of a dumb child into a speak- 
ing automaton ; but, by affording scope to those means which 
Nature herself has provided for the gradual evolution of our 
intellectual powers, to convert his pupil into a rational and 
moral: being.. The details of his lessons, accordingly, are not 
more interesting to the few, who may attempt the education: of 
suchiunfortunate exceptions as Massieu or Mitchell, than to. all 
those who delight-in tracing to their elementary. principles the 
materials of human knowledge, and in. marking the first open- 
ings,of. the infant mind.* - 





RET 


. See the Note at the end of the Memoir. 
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. bv order to complete the history of Mitchell, Iam aware 
that a variety of curious points still remain to be ascertained ; 
and, if I had not been anxious to bring it forward to public no- 
tice, even in its present imperfect state, without any farther 
delay, I should have been inclined to retain it in my own 
hands, till my information on the subject should have been a 
little more ample. My wish, I must acknowledge, is, ‘That 
some plan could be devised for removing the young man to 
Edinburgh ; or rather (as he has been accustomed hitherto to 
enjoy the air and the freedom of the country,) to some quiet 
residence in the neighbourhood ;—to some situation, in short, 
where an opportunity would be afforded for examining and re- 
cording, under the eye of this Society, the particulars of a case, 
to which it is to be hoped, that nothing similar will again oceur 
in,our times. Something, it would appear from Dr Gordon’s 
statement, may perhaps, at a future period, be attempted for 
the extraction of his cataracts,—in which event (should the 
operation succeed,) I need not say, what an accession would at 
once be made to his own enjoyments, and to his value as an 
ebject of philosophical curiosity :—But even on the supposi- 
tion that this hope should be disappointed, a subject of inqui- 
ry. not. less interesting than any question connected with the 
Theory of Vision, will still remain,—to ascertain how far ‘it 
might be possible, by following out the Abbé Sicard’s hints, to 
cultivate the intellectual and moral faculties of a human being, 
destitute of the two senses which are the ordinary vehicles of 
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all. our acquired knowledge. Nor do I apprehend that this 
experiment would be attended with such insuperable difficul- 
ties as might at first be suspected ; as I am assured by the best 
authority, that his eldest sister, whose good sense has already 
de*ised some imperfect modes of communication with her un- 
fortunate brother, possesses talents which fully qualify her to 
carry into execution any plan that may be proposed for his far- 
ther improvement. His age, at present, only exceeds by two 
years, that of Sicard’s celebrated pupil Massieu, when his edu- 
cation was begun ; and at that period, Massieu, though he had 
the inestimable advantage of possessing the sense of Sight, 
seems to have had his rational faculties as imperfectly developed 
as those of Mitchell. 


1 must, at the same time, observe here, in justice to myself, 
that my expectations of the future improvement of the latter, 
are by no means so sanguine as those which the Abbé Sicard 
would probably have indulged in similar circumstances. Were 
it possible, indeed, to place him under the immediate tuition 
of that eminent man, I have little doubt that much more would 
be accomplished than appears to us to be practicable ; but the 
difference between his situation and that of Massieu is so im- 
mense, as to render all our conclusions founded on the histery 
of the one, quite inapplicable (except with great modifications) 
to the case of the other. The slowness with which the sense of 
Touch proceeds, in collecting information eoncerning the exter- 
nal world, when compared with the rapid perceptions of the Eye, 
would, on the most favourable supposition, retard infinitely the 
rate of his progress in acquiring even the first elements. of 
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knowledge. This, however, furnishes no argument against the 
attempt ; nor does it even tend to diminish the value of the re- 
sults to which it might lead. The slightest addition that 
could be made to his present range of ideas, by means of an 
improved system of signs ; and still more, the slightest deve- 
' lopement that could be given to any of his dormant powers, 
might afford not less important data for philosophical specula- 
tion than the most extensive acquisitions. 


Having mentioned more than once the name of Massieu, I 
think it proper to subjoin to the preceding remarks, the de- 
scription of him given by Sicard, at the time when their ac- 
quaintance commenced. It may serve to show, that the idea 
of attempting the education of Mitchell, even at the age of six- 
teen, is not altogether chimerical. 


“ The reader will easily form an idea of the character and 
“ manners of Massieu, when he is told, that he was born in a 
“ cottage, six leagues from Bordeaux; and that his relations 
“ (who were the only individuals with whom he ever had any 
“ intercourse) had not even taken the trouble to communicate 
“ to him the slightest information about material objects. His 
“ childhood had been spent in tending a flock; and all his 
“ ideas were confined within the narrow circle which had fall- 
“en under his random observation. Massieu was a Man of 
“the Woods; untinctured with any habits but such as were 
“ purely animal; astonished and terrified at every thing. In 
“coming to Bordeaux, he had believed that he was only 
“ changing his’place of abode ; and that he would be employ- 
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« ed there in: keeping another flock : but it was towartls the be- 
“ Joved seene which he had left, and which had witnessed-the 
“ first sports of his infancy, that his imagination was incessant- 
“ly turned. In every thing he ‘saw, he apprehended seme 
« danger; in every step he was directed to take, he suspected 
“some snare. How far was this simple boy, accustomed as he 
“ was to consider himself on a level with the animals entrusted 
“to his care, from dreaming that he was about to be raised by 
“ education to the rank of Man! His clouded and inexpres- 
“ sive countenance; his doubtful and shifting eye ; his silly and 
“ suspicious air,—all seemed to announce, that Massieu was in- 
“ capable of any instruction. But it was not long till he began 
“ to inspire his Teacher with the most flattering hopes.” 


Abstracting, however, entirely from all conjectural specula- 
tions with respect to Mitchell’s possible attainments in future, 
the particulars already in our possession afford data for some 
important conclusions concerning the capacities of the Human 
Mind, considered in contrast with the instincts of the Brutes. 
For these I do not think that the Transactions of this Society 
afford a proper place; and I have accordingly, all along, con- 
fined myself to the detail of facts, leaving the philosophical in- 
ferences to which they may lead for future consideration. 


Nords it in this point of view alone that his case‘is'an ob- 
ject of -euriosity at the present moment. The examination of his 
powers of external perception (considered. merely as articles of 
natural history *) promise, under the. peculiar:circumstaneces:of 





* T cannot help quoting here a very curious observation of Mr Wardrop's, with re- 
il 
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hig egadition,.a &eld of study, of which, if it: has ever occurred 
hefore.in the annals of our species, no scientific use appears to 
haye been made. How much the simultaneous exercise of our 
different senses obstructs the perfection of each, may be infer- 
red from the delicate touch and acute hearing of the blind. 
It:remains to be ascertained, to what degrees of improvement, 
the perceptions of Feeling, of Taste, and of Smell, may attain 
in: an individual possessed of these senses alone.* 


spect to the partialities and dislikes conceived by Mitchell, in consequence of the moral 
expression, (if I may be allowed such a phrase,) which he seems to have attached to 
particular sensations of smell. ‘‘ When a stranger (says he) approached him, he eager- 
“ly began to touch some part of his body, commonly taking hold of his arm, which 
“« he held near his nose; and after two or three strong inspirations through his nostrils, 
“« appeared decided in his opinion. If it happened to be unfavourable, he suddenly 
went to a distance with the appearance of disgust ; if favourable, he showed a dispo- 
« sition to become more intimate, and expressed, by his countenance, more or less sa- 
“ tisfaction.” 

“ In one of the communications which I have received, it is said, that “ Mitchell 
« has been known to follow the footsteps of another person for two miles, guided mere- 
“ly by the sense of smelling.” ‘As this circumstance, however, is stated only on re- 
port, I bave not introduced it into the text ; anti mention it here chiefly in the hope of 
obtaining more precise and authentic information upon the subject. 

It would be desirable also to learn something more circumstantial and specific, both 
with respect to the discriminating powers of his palate, and his predilections in the ar- 
ticle of food. 

Neque inutile foret, neque ab honestissima sapientia alienum, novisse quomodo hic 
migerandus, jam puber factus, se habuerit quod ad res venereas; hunc appetitum an 
senserit necne ; qua form&, quibus indiciis se prodiderit ; faminarum an virorum con, 
sortio adclescenti magis placeat ; socii sexum an olfactu dignoscere videatur. Hac et 
similfa ‘bene taulta, dictu parum decora, scitu verd non indigna, si moda -observandi 
copia data fuerit, anicaique in mentem venient cui Nature Humane scientia est cordi, 
guique infelicissimurh et pend singularem illius statum rite contemplabitur. 

VOL. III. 31 
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{ shall only add farther, before concluding this memoir, that, 
in submitting it to the Royal Society; 1 was partly influenced 
by the hope, that it may possibly be the means of securing a 
deéént provision for the individual to whom it relates ;—per- 
haps, also, a competent independence for those members of his 
family on whom he has been so long a burdensome and expen- 
sive charge. - I allude, not merely to his mother, whose clainis 
must immediately force themselves on the notice of every one, 
but more particularly to his eldest sister, on whom the duties 
of superintending and educating him have chiefly devolved 
from his infancy. ‘Io the painful and incessant attentions 
which his helpless condition required, the best years of her life 
have been hitherto devoted; and so essential is the continua- 
tion of the same affectionate cares to his comfortable existenceé, 
that, independently of what is due to her own singular merits, 
she must, of necessity, be included in any arrangement, of 
which his improvement and happiness are the principal ob- 
jects. For the purposes already mentioned in this paper, the 
funds of the Society, I am well aware, are altogether inade- 
quate; but if they shall be p'eased to recommend the business 
to the consideration of: their Council, I have no doubt, ‘that 
something may be stiggested for the accomplishment of ‘a mea- 
sute, which, even if it should fail in adding materially to the 
stock of useful knowledge, would at least prevent the regrets 
which ‘might afterwards be felt, if so rare an oppertunity for 
philosophical ‘observation and experiment should be ‘suffered 
to’ pass’ before’ our eyes, without any attempt being made ‘to 
turn it to the ‘advantage of science.. 
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NOTE, p. 444: 


_ [wave been led to insist at some length on the philosophi- 
cal merits of Sicard’s plan of instruction for the Dumb, not 
only because his fundamental principles admit of an obvious 
application (mutatis mutandis) to the case of Mitchell; but be- 
cause his book does not seem to have attracted so much notice 
in this country as might have been expected, among those who 
have devoted themselves to the same profession. Of this no 
stronger proof can be produced, than the stress which has beeh 
laid by most of our Teachers, on the power of articulation, 
which can rarely, if ever, repay, to a person born deaf, the time 
and pains necessary for the acquisition. This error was,.no 
doubt, owing, in the first instance, to a very natural, though 
very gross mistake, which confounds the gift of Speech with the 
gift of Reason ; but I believe it has been prolonged and con- 
firmed in England, not a little, by the common union of this 
branch of trade with the more lucrative one, of professing to 
cure organical impediments. ‘I'o teach the dumb to speak, be- 
sides, (although, in fact, entitled to rank only a little higher 
than the art of training starlings and parrots,) will always ap- 
pear to the multitude, a far more wonderful feat of ingenuity, 
than to unfold silently the latent capacities of the understand- 
ing ;—-an effect which is not, like the other, palpable to sense, 
and.of which but a few are able either to. ascertain the exist- 
" ence,.on to. appreciate the. value, It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that even those Teachers who are perfectly aware of the 
truth of what I have now stated, should persevere in the diffi- 
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cult, but comparatively useless attempt; of imparting to their 
pupils ‘that species of accomplishment, which is to furnish the 
only scale upon which the success of their own labours is ever 
likely: to be measured by the public. 


The example of Dr Wallis of Oxford, the most eminent 
English author who has yet turned his attention to this study, 
has probably had considerable influence in misleading his suc- 
cessors. His thoughts (as he tells us himself) were originally 
led to it by his analytical inquiries concerning the mechanical 
férmation of articulate sounds, a subject which he appears to 
have very deeply and successfully meditated ; and accordingly, 
the first step which he took with his-two most distinguished 
pupils (Popham and Whaley) was to teach them to speak. He 
also informs us, that he had in various instances applied the 
same principles, in curing organical impediments. Indeed, it 
was evidently on this branch of his art, that he valued himself 
chiefly as an instructor of the dumb. In cultivating the intellec- 
tual powers of these, his success does not seem to have been 
such as to admit of comparison with that of the Abbé Sicard ; 
‘and it. is remarkable, that the pupils, of whose progress he 
‘speaks most highly, are a few with whom he carried on all his 
intercourse by means of writing, without wasting any of their 
time in communicating to them the gift of oral speech. “Alios 
“ aliquot surdos, loquelam docere non agressus sum, sed so- 
“ lummoedo ut res scriptas mediocriter intelligerent, suaque sen- 
“.sa.seripto quadantenus insinuarent: Qui tempore non longo 
“ progressus eos. fecerint, rerumque.plurimarum notitiam ac- 
“ quisiverint, multo yltra quam qudd putabatur fieri posse a 

7 
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‘squoqguasa in-eorum circumstantiis. posito; fuerintque. plane 
“¢apaces acquirendi (si plenius exculti) ultiorem cognitionem 
que possit' scripto impertiri.”. See Wallisii Opera Mathemat. 
Vol. ITI. p. 696. See also his Letter .to Mr Beverley, in theTrans- 
actions of the Royal Society of London for 1698.—-I am oblig- 
ed to quote from the Latin version, not having the Philosdphi- 
cal ‘Transactions at hand. 


After having thus paid the tribute of my sincere respect to 
the enlightened and benevolent exertions of a celebrated fo- 
reigner, I feel myself called on to lay hold of the only opportl- 
nity :that may occur to me, of rescuing from oblivion the name 
of a Scottish writer, whose merits have been strangely overlook- 
ed both by his contemporaries and by his successors. The per- 
son I allude to is George Dalgarno, who, more than a hundred 
and thirty years ago, was led by his own sagacity to adopt, a 
priori, the same general conclusion concerning the education of 
the dumb, of which the experimental discovery, and the happy 
application, have, in our times, reflected such merited lustre on 
the name of Sicard. I mentioned Dalgarno formerly, in a note 
annexed to the First Volume of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, as the author of a very ingenious tract entitled drs Sig- 
norum, from which it appears indisputably that he was the pre- 
cursor of Bishop Wilkins in his speculations concerning a Real 
Character, and a Philosophical Language ; and it now appears to 
me equally clear,upon a farther acquaintance with the short frag- 
ments ‘which he has left behind him, that, if he did not lead the 
way to: theiattempt made by Dr Wallis to teach the dumb to 
speak, he: had ‘conceived. views with respect to the means of 
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instructing them, far: more’ profound and comprehensive 
than dny we meet with in the works of that learited writer, 
prior to the date of Dalgarno’s publications. On his claims 
in these two instances I forbear to enlarge at present? bat 
I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of transcribing ’a ‘few para- 
graphs, in justification of what I have already stated, with re- 
spect to the remarkable coincidence between some of his theo- 
retical deductions, and the practical results of the French aca- 
demician. 


® TI conceive there might be successful addresses made to a 
“ dumb child even in its cradle, when he begins—risu cognoscere 
“ matrem ; if the mother or nurse had but as nimble a hand, as 
“ commonly they have a tongue. For instance, I doubt not but 
“ the words hand, foot, dog, cat, hat, &c, written fair, and as of- 
“ ten presented to the deaf child's eye, pointing from the words 
“ to the things, and vice versa, as the blind child hears them spo- 
“ken, would be known and remembered as soon by the oné.as 
“the other. And as I think the eye to be as docile as the ear ; 
“so neither see I any reason, but the hand might be made as 
“ tractable an organ as the tongue ; and as soon brought to form, 
“ if not fair, at least legible characters, as the pneet to imitate 
“and echo back articulate sounds.” ... 2... er ar ara 
« The difficulties of learning to read, on the common eee are 
“ so.gteat, that ohe pal justly wonder how young ‘ones:come to 
“ wetover them... 0.0. Now, the deaf child, under his mo- 
« ther’s!‘tuition, ‘passes securely by all: these rocks‘and quick- 

sands. The distinction of lettdis; theirnames, their powexs” 
“their order, the dividing words into syllables, and:of them 
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Somainitaeking words, to which.may be,added ‘Tone. and Ag, 

“cent; none,of these puzzling niceties hinder, his progress. ..:. 
nit, Ut as true, after he has past the discipline of the nursery, 
“and comes, to learn grammatically, then he,.myst. begin to 
“learn to,.know letters written, by. their gure, number, .and 
« order,” &c.. &c. 


‘The.same author elsewhere observes, that “ the soul can en 
“ ert her powers by the ministry of any of the senses : And, there- 
fore, when she ts deprived of her principal Secretaries, the Kye 
“ and the Ear, then she must be contented with the service of ier 
“ Jaokeys and scullions, the other senses; which are no less true 
“ and faithful to their mistress, than the eye and the ear; but not 
“ so quick for dispatch.” 


I shall only add one other sentence, from which my readers 
will be enabled, without any comment of mine, to perceive 
with, what sagacity and success, this very original thinker had 
anticipated some of the most refined experimental conclusions 
of a.more enlightened age. 


_* My design is not to give a methodical system of gramma- 
“ tical rules ; but only such general directions, whereby an. in- 
« dustrious Tutor may bring his deaf: Pupil. to the vulgar, use 
“.and.ér.of a language; that so he may be the more, capable 
«of, negeiving instraction in the diz: from the rules of.gram- 
“amar, when. his. judgment is ripe for that study: Or, mare 

« glainly-; [intend to bring the way. of teaching adeaf man to 
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sroadsand weiteses near as possible, to that of teaehi 


hae! 


“ ghes to, -apeak and understand their mother-t 


ng YOURE 





In prosecution of this general idea, he has treated, ig, pne 
very short chapter, of a Deaf Man's Dictionary ; apd in ano- 
ther, of @ Grammar for Deaf Persons ; both of them containing 
(under the disadvantages of a style uncommonly pedantic and 
quaint) a variety of precious hints, from which, if I do not de- 
ceive myself, useful practical lights might be derived, not only 
by such as may undertake the instruction of such pupils as 
Mitchell or Massieu, but by all who have any concern in the 
tuition of children during the first stage of their education. 


‘The work from which these quotations are taken, is a very 
small volume, entitled “ Déidascalocophus, or, The Deaf and 

“ Dumb Man’s Tutor, printed at the Theater at Oxford, 1680.” 
As:I had never happened to see the slightest reference made 
to .it by. any subsequent writer, I-was altogether ignorant of its 
existerige, when a copy of it, purchased upon a London stall, 
was a few years ago sent to me by a friend, who, amidst a mul- 
tiplicity of more pressing engagements and pursuits, has never 
dont ght of the philosophical studies of his early years. I 

have been able to. learnmothing of the author, but what is con- 
tained 4 in the following slight notice, which I transcribe, from 
. a Phe reader may be pleased to know, that 
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‘to that which you see extant. This Dalgarno was born at 
“ Old Aberdeen, and bred in the University at New Aberdeen ; 
“ taught a private grammar school with good success for about 
“thirty years together, in the parishes of S. Michael and S. 
“ Mary Mag. in Oxford; wrote also, Didascalocophus, or, the 
“ Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor; and dying ofa fever, on the 
“ 28th of August 1687, aged sixty or more, was buried in the 
“ north body of the church of 5. Mary Magdalen.” (Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. IL. p. 506-7.) 


The obscurity in which Dalgarno lived, and the complete 
oblivion into which his name has fallen, are not a little won- 
derful, when we consider that he mentions among the number 
of his friends Dr Seth Ward, Bishop of Sarum ; Dr John Wil- 
kins, Bishop of Chester; and Dr John Wallis, Professor of As- 
tronomy at Oxford. It is stil] more wonderful, that no notice 
of him is taken in the works cither of Wilkins or of Wallis, 
both of whom must have derived some very important aids 
from his speculations. 


This unfairness on the part of Wilkins, has not escaped the 
animadversion of one of his own biographers. “In the prefa-— 
“ tory epistle (he observes) to the Essay towards a Real Charac- 
“ter, Dr Wilkins mentions several persons who assisted him 
“in this work, particularly Willoughby, Ray, and Dr William 
“ Lloyd and others ; but it is remarkable, that he does not men- 
“ tion Dalgarno, and the more, because Dr Wilkins’s own name 
“ is printed in the margin of King Charles IT.’s letter prefixed 


“ to Dalgarno’s book, as one of those who informed his Majesty 
VOL. 111. 3M 
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“ of Dalgarnd’s design, and approved it; as a thing that might 
“ bé of singular use to facilitate an intercourse between people 
“ of different languages; which prevailed with his Majesty to 
“ grant his said letters of recommendation to so many of his 
* subjects, especially of the Clergy, as were sensible of the de- 
“ fectuousness of art in this particular. ”— Biog. Britan. Art. 
Wilkins. * : 


That Dalgarno’s suggestions with respect to the Education 
of the Dumb, were not altogether useless to Dr Wallis, will, 1 
think, be readily admitted by those who take the trouble to 
compare his letter to Mr Beverley (published eighteen years 
after Dalgarno’s treatise) with his Tractatus de Loquela, pub- 
lished in 1653. In this letter some valuable remarks are to be 
found on the method of leading the dumb to the signification 
of words; and yet, the name of Dalgarno is not once mention- 
ed to his correspondent. 


If some of the details and digressions in this note should be 





* In Grainger’s Biographical History of England, mention is made of a still earlier 
publication than the Ars Signorum, entitled, “The Universal Character, by which all 
“ Nations in the World may understand one auother’s conceptions, reading out of once 
* common Writing their own Tongue. By Cave Beck, Rector of St Helen’s, in Ips- 
“ wich, 1657.” This book I have never seen. 

, The name of Dalgarno (or Dalgarus, as it hag been sometimes written) is not alto- 
gether unknown on the Continent. His Ars Signorum is alluded to by Leibnitz on 
various occasions, and also by Fontenelle i in the Eloge of Leibnite! His ideas with re- 
spect to the education of the Dunib,’da wot seem to have iterated any notice whatever, 
In fact, they were much too refined and. enlightened to’ be duly appreciated at, the 


period when he wrote: 
4 
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censured, as foreign to: the principal design of the foregoing 
Memoir, I can only plead in excuse, my anxiety to do justice, 
even at the distance of a century, to the memory of an ingeni- 
ous man, neglected by his contemporaries, and already in dan- 
ger of being totally. forgotten by posterity. To those whose 
curiosity may lead them to study his book, the originality of 
his conceptions, and the obvious application of which some of 
his principles admit to the peculiarities of the case now beforé 
us, will of themselves suggest a sufficient apology. 


ae 


Some additional Communications relative to James Mircnru., 
received after the foregoing Memoir was read in the Royal 
Society. 


No. I. 


Extract of a Letter from Dr Gorvon to Mr Stewart. 


Edinburgh, March 30, 1812. 
ae A few days after you returned to the country, I wrote 
to a friend of mine near Forres, putting several queries re- 
specting Mitchell, which I requested him to get answered by 
Miss Mitchell if possible. I wished in particular to be satis- 
fied as to the lad’s behaviour on his father’s death,-as what I 
had myself seen of his conduct at the funeral, had led me to 
differ from Mr Glennie’s information on this point. From 
Miss Mitchell directly, I have obtained the following curious 
particulars : 
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At his sister’s request, Mitchell was allowed ‘to touch his fa- 
ther’s body. ° As soon as he felt it, he shrunk away. This was 
the first time he had ever touched a dead human body. He 
hag been seen amusing himself with a dead fowl ; placing it re- 
peatedly on its legs, and laughing when it fell. 


He has not shown any signs of grief in consequence of his 
father’s death. 


When a tailor was brought to make a suit of mournings for 
him, the boy took him into the apartment where his father had 
died, stretched his own head and neck backwards, pointed to 
the bed, and then conducted him to the church-yard, to the 
grave in which his father had been interred. 


Being lately very ill, he was put into the same bed where 
his father had died. He would not lie a moment in it, but be- 
came quite peaceable when removed to another. 


On one occasion, shortly after his father’s death, discovering 
that his mother was unwell, and in bed, he was observed to 
weep. 


Three months after the death of his father, a clergyman 
being in the house, on a Sunday evening, he pointed to his fa- 
ther’s Bible, and then made a sign that the family should 
kneel. 


Lately, his mother being from: home, his sister allayed the. 
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anxiety he showed for her return, by laying his head gently 
down on a pillow, once for each night his mother was still to. 
be away ; implying, that he would sleep so many times before 
her return. * te 


Whilst he was last in London, he happened to be in the 
house of a friend of his father’s, who was in the habit of smok- 
ing; and a pipe being given him, he smoked it, and seemed 
much delighted. Some little time ago, a gentleman came on 
a visit to Ardclach, who was also in the habit of smoking, and 
having tobacco, wished for a pipe. Miss Mitchell gave the boy 
a halfpenny, and permitted him to smell the tobacco. He un- 
derstood her signs: went out to a shoemaker’s house in: the 
neighbourhood, where pipes were to be had, and returned with 
one only in his hand. “They suspected that he had another 
about him, and giving hin to understand as much, he at last 
unbuttoned his waistcoat, and, laughing heartily, brought out 
the second pipe. The Sunday after this occurrence, when his 
sister gave him a halfpenny, as usual, in church, to put into 
the poors’-box, he immediately placed the halfpenny between 
his teeth, like a pipe, and laughed ; but his sister checking him, 
he dropped it into the box. 





* It would appear that this is the sign which Miss Mitchell usually employs on simi- 
lar occasions ; and the ready interpretation of it by her brother, implies, on his part, no 
inconsiderable a share of shrewdness and of reflection. ‘I copy the following parallel in« 
cident from a paper of Mr Wardrop’s now before me. | (D. 8.) 

*t When his new clothes were all made, I solicited his father not to allow him to put 
** them on, until I was present. It was signified to him accordingly, that in two days 
“he should have them. This was done by shutting his eyes, and bending down his 
« head twice, in order to intimate to him, that he must first have two sleeps.” 
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He is still fond of the trick of locking people into the house 
or the stable. The patron of the parish, Mr Dunbar Brodie, 
(a gentleman who, 1 have reason to believe, has exceeded. all 
others in acts of substantial kindness to the Mitchell family,) 

happening lately to visit Ardclach, young Mitchell contrived 
to make him a prisoner in this manner for a few minutes, laugh- 
ing and jumping about all the while. On this particular occa- 
sion, it was noticed, that he applied his eye to an aperture in 
the door of the stable, as if to observe the motions of the per- 
son within. But although my friend writes me, that the other 
day upon holding out his hand to Mitchell, the boy took hold 
of it; it cannot be conceived, that his sight should have sud- 
denly so much improved, as to enable him to see any object in 
a dark stable, through a hole in the door, without the improve- 
ment being extremely obvious in other instances. 


No. II. 
A Series of Questions respecting Jamrs MircuE.., proposed by 
Mr Gurnnir, and answered by Miss Jany Mircnent. * 


Q. 1. Did Mr Wardrop operate on the eyes only ? or on the 
ears also ? 


A. Mr Wardrop operated only on the right eye. 





* Although some of the information contained in this paper has been already antici- 
pated in the communications of Dr Gordon and of Mr Wardrop, I have thought it pro- 
per to insert it here at full length ; on account not only of the new light which it throws 
on various very interesting and important points, but of the high authority which it de- 
rives from Miss Mitchell’s name. (D. 8.) 
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Q. 2. Were the drums of the ears pierced during the first or 
the second visit to London ? . 

A. The drums of the ears were pierced during the first visit ; 
the one by Mr Astley Cooper, the other by the late Mr Saun- 
ders of the London Dispensary. 

Q. 3. Was it the case, that a musical instrument was playing 
in the room when his ears were pierced ? and did he attend 
to it? 

A. Some days after his ears were pierced, in a friend's house, 
he applied his ear to a violin, and the sound seemed to afford 
him pleasure. * 

Q. 4. Does he show a strong desire to examine all objects by 
feeling ? 

A. He does: small objects he applies to his teeth, and feels 





* The following particulars are mentioned by Mr Wardrop with respect to the state 
of Mitchell’s deafness at the time when he saw him in London. (D. 5.) 
aba eed « When a ring of keys was given to him, he seized them with great avidity, 
and tried each separately, by suspending it loosely between two of his fingers, so as 
“ to allow it to vibrate freely; and after tingling all of them amongst his tecth in this 
“ manner, he gencrally selected one from the others, the sound of which seemed te 
7 please him most. This, indeed, was one of his most favourite amusements, and it was 
‘ surprising how long it would arrest his attention, and with what eagerness he would 
“ on all occasions renew it. Mr Brougham, having observed this circumstance, brought 
* to him a musical snuff-box (a French trinket, containing a smal! musical instrument, 
« which played airs by means of a spring,) and placed it between his teeth. This 
« seemed not only to excite his wonder, but to afford him exquisite delight, and his fa- 
«ther and sister, who were present, remarked, that they had never seen him so much 
“¢ interested onany former occasion. Whilst the instrument continued to play, he kept 
« it closely between his teeth, and even when the notes were ended, he continued to 
«hold the box to his mouth, and to examine it minutely with his fingers, expressing by 


« his gestures and by his countenance great curiosity.” 
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with the tip of his tongue : larger objects he feels with his fin- 
gers carefully. 

Q. 5. Is he much gratified with a new object ? 

A. Some objects do not seem to attract his attention ; others 
do: and. where there is any mechanism, he endeavours, by 
handing them, to find it out: he discovers a particular fond- 
ness for locks and keys. 

Q. 6. Does he discover any preference to the handling of 
smooth, rough, or pointed things ? 

A. If he does any, it is to smooth objects: when he gets a 
bit of rough wood, he endeavours to smooth it with his teeth, 
or causes the boy who attends him to smooth it with a knife. 

Q. 7. Is he fond of bodily exertion ? 

A. He is extremely fond of running, walking, and riding. 

Q. 8. Does he discover any sense of danger ? 

A. Ile discovers a sense of danger from fire, water, and sharp 
instruments. 

Q. 9. Is it necessary to follow him, to keep him from harm ? 

A. It is only necessary to follow hin, to prevent him from 
wandering. 

Q. 10. Has he the knowledge of the use of things ? 

A. He knows the use of all common things, and is pleased 
when the use of any thing with which he is not acquainted is 
communicated to him. 

Q. 11. Has he learned to do any kind of work ? 

A. He has not; further than to assist any of the farm-ser- 
vants, for whom he may have conceived an attachment, in any 
work in which they may be engaged ; particularly in cleaning 


the stable. He has endeavoured to repair breaches in the farm 
1 
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houses ; and has attempted to build small houses with turf, 
leaving small openings resembling windows. Means have been 
used to teach him to make baskets ; but he wants application to 
finish any thing. 

Q. 12. Does he go from home ? and is he fond of doing so ? 

A. His greatest pleasure seems to consist in wandering from 
home ; but he always returns to his meals. 

Q. 13. Is he uneasy when separated from his friends or at- 
tendants ? 

A. He discovers much uneasiness when separated from his 
friends, but does not, now, discover uneasiness when he chan- 
ges his attendants, though he did, very early in life. 

Q. 14. Does he love to associate with boys, and engage in 
play ? 

A. He never associates with boys, nor discovers any inclina- 
tion to join in their amusements; but sometimes wishes the 
boy who attends him, to assist hin in floating objects on the 
water, &c. He is, however, fond of young children, and takes 
them up in his arms. 

Q. 15. Has he any uneasy feeling of his unfortunate situa- 
tion ? 

A. He is sensible that his sight is imperfect, but does not 
discover any uneasy feeling of his situation. , 

Q. 16. Is he sensible of loud sounds ? or of music ? 

A. Of very loud sounds he is, and seems uneasy at the time. 

Q. 17. Does he apprehend the distinction of ranks in so- 
ciety ? 

A. He prefers persons who are well dressed, to those who are 
not ; and would not willingly eat any food in the kitchen. 

VOL. 111. 3N 
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Q. 18. Has he the sense of ridicule ? 

A. In some degree he no doubt has ; for instance, he takes 
pleasure in locking the door on people, and confining them ; 
and, if treated in the same manner himself, seems amused, but 
if too much teased, is irritated. 

Q. 19. Has he any devotional feelings ? 

A. He cannot possibly have any ; but sits quietly in church, 
and kneels at family-prayers. 

Q. 20. Has he the sense of right and wrong ? 

A. He undoubtedly has; and if gentle means are used to 
make him sensible of his having done wrong, he shows sorrow : 
but if harshly treated, is irritated. 


No. II]. 


Letter from Dr Gornon to Mr Stewart. 


My dear Sir, Edinburgh, October 26, 1812. 

During my residence in Morayshire, in August last, I did 
not fail to avail myself of my vicinity to Ardclach, to visit the 
Mitchell family. I have now to communicate to you, accord- 
ing to promise, the additional particulars respecting the subject 
of your Memoir, which this visit has enabled me to collect. 
Some ‘of these, you will easily perceive, are the result of my 
own observation on the boy himself; others were obtained from 
conversations with his eldest sister, whom I considered myself 
extremely fortunate in finding at home. 


Previously to my visit, report had given me reason to ex- 
4 
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pect, that I should find young Mitchell's vision considerably 
improved ; and I had not been long in his company, before I 
received very satisfactory proof that this was the case. Accord- 
ingly, I was led to examine his eyes with attention. Twelve 
months ago, as I have stated in the supplement io Professor 
Glennie’s Account, one could perceive fragments of the lens 
very white and opaque, behind one-half of the pupil of each 
eye ; and through the other half, a slighter opacity, or a sort of 
greyish appearance, in the parts situated farther back. The 
only change which I could discover, sufficient to account for 
the improvement which has taken place in his vision, is a di- 
minution in this slighter opacity in both eyes. At present, 
there is a very white fragment of the lens, behind the upper 
half of the pupil of the right eye ; and behind the lower half, 
the humours appear almost perfectly black. In the left eye, 
there is a dusky-white opacity behind the lower and inner half 
of the pupil; and behind the upper and outer half, the hu- 
mours are of a dark grey. The pupils contract and dilate as 
usual, on varying the quantity of light. 


It is not easy to determine the exact degree of vision which 
he now enjoys. He sees those bodies only which have consi- 
derable brightness, or dark-coloured bodies placed on a bright 
ground. Consequently, of the various objects which usually 
surround him, he sees such only as are not very minute, and 
are placed within a short distance of his eyes. He could dis- 
tinguish a crown-piece at the distance of two or three feet, and 
a person’s face at the distance of six. But it seems obvious, 
that he does not perceive distinctly the limits of any object, how- 
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ever bright. For as soon as, guided by his own obscure vision, 
he has reached any thing with his hands, he no longer regards 
it with his eyes; but, as if he were yet totally blind, examines 
it solely with his fingers, tongue, lips, and. nose. 


That he can now distinguish differences in the kinds of light 
or in colours, seems very evident from an amusement in which, 
his sister told me, he sometimes indulges,—matching bodies 
of the same colour together. One day, for example, having a 
bunch of the flowers of wild mustard in his hand, he was ob- 
served to approach an officer who was near him, and, with a 
smile, placed the flowers in contact with the yellow part of his 
epaulette. Frequently, too, he is seen gathering in the fields 
a number of flowers of the same kind; the blue-bottle, for ex- 
ample, or the corn-poppy, or the marigold. It appears, how- 
ever, that it is only the brighter colours he is capable of distin- 
guishing ; and of these red seems to be his favourite. A red 
object attracts his notice more, and he looks at it longer, than 
any other. Of the female parishioners who pass the manse on 
their road to church on Sunday, he is most apt to follow those 
who are dressed in red cloaks. Miss Mitchell is of opinion, 
that he rather dislikes darkness ; for she has observed, that in 
moving from one part of the house to another after night has 
come on, his step is hurried; and that he seems happy in 
reaching an apartment where there is a candle or a fire. 


I observed, that he judges of the direction of a body by sight, 
with invariable accuracy ; but when an object whose real mag- 
nitude is not known to him, is placed before his eyes, he does 

1 
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not seem capable of estimating its distance, for the first time, 
with any degree of correctness. When I held a silver snuff-box 
about two feet from his face, he put out his hand exactly in 
the direction of the box, but moved it forwards very gradually 
until it came in contact with it. These circumstances are just 
what we should before-hand have expected to find; and such 
also, I imagine, as may be remarked of all persons who are near- 
ly blind from a similar cause. The perception of the direction 
of bodies, which obviously depends on the particular part of 
the retina which is affected by the rays they emit, may be ob- 
tained equally (if the bodies be seen at all) from the weakest as 
from the most perfect vision, But Mitchell’s vision is too ob- 
scure to enable him to perceive those minute differences in the 
colour and intensity of light, by which persons having perfect 
sight, judge of the relative distance of luminous bodies. 


On the whole, it appears obvious, that his sight, although 
yet far too imperfect for any attempt to address him in a visible 
language, is considerably improved within these last twelve 
months. Did the boy’s dispositions admit of it, I should now 
be inclined to recommend still more earnestly than before, that 
another attempt should be made to remove the cataracts from 
his eyes, and I am much less disposed than formerly to fear 
that there is any radical imperfection in the optic nerves. Here 
it may not be improper to mention, that his sister is convinced, 
that he sees some objects better by moon-light than during the 
day ; a circumstance which seems to show, that the opacity in 
his eyes is, as in other cases of cataract, merely local ; so that 
when the pupil is much dilated, some rays of light reach the 
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retina, through those more transparent parts of the humours 
which are farther distant from the axis of vision than the por- 
tion that is opaque. 


His powers of Hearing remain as imperfect as ever. He still 
continues the practice of striking hard bodies against his teeth ; 
but on further reflection, I think it not unlikely, that he may 
have another object in view in this experiment, besxdes that of 
procuring a sensation of sound. It is not at all improbable, 
that he discovers differences in the hardness of bodies in this 
manner. For there is a very distinct sensation felt towards the 
roots of the teeth themselves, when they are struck with a hard 
substance, resulting probably from an affection of the nerves 
of the membrane lining their inner cavity, and this sensation 
is different according to the hardness of the body. I have little 
doubt that he could, by this kind of feeling alone, very easily 
discover that lead was softer than steel, and steel harder than 
ivory ; although all .these substances would feel equally hard 
to his proper organs of touch. But even supposing that he 
does not avail himself of this sensation in the teeth themselves, 
it is probable that he strikes bodies against these organs, not so 
much to try whether they will cause sound at all, as to observe 
what kind of sounds they will emit ; from which he may infer 
various other properties, which experience has taught him are 
invariably connected with the particular sounds emitted. 


His manner of examining any object that is new to him, is 
precisely the same now that it was four years ago, when I first 
saw him. When it is put into his hand, he runs it over with 
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the points of his fingers ; then applies it to his mouth, and in- 
sinuates his tongue into all its inequalities, thus using it as an 
organ of Touch as well as Taste ; and, lastly, if it is a body that 
admits of it; he rattles it between his teeth. All this is done 
with singular rapidity. In fact, he loses but little time, in dis- 
covering, by the actual use of his organs of touch, taste, and 
smell, those qualities of bodies which we are content to infer 
from their“visible appearance alone. 


His sense of smell is unquestionably extremely acute. But 
I have not been able to learn any fact which could lead me to 
believe, that he could, in a room at least, discover a person by 
this sense alone, at the distance of twelve feet. It has been 
said, that he could follow the footsteps of another person for 
two miles, guided merely by smelling. But his sister assures 
me, that there is no foundation for this report. As to a power 
of determining the direction of an object, by some distinct qua- 
lity in its odour, like that quality in sound by which we disco- 
ver the direction of a sounding body, I could not perceive that 
he enjoyed any such power more than other persons Indeed 
it is not likely that his faculties should differ in kind from our 
own, however much they may in number and degree. * 





* Hic Adolescens, annum nunc agens xviii, et optimA semper usus valetudine, vegetus 
est, et admodum robustus: quin et soliti etate pubescere visus est, partibus genitalibus 
ut in viris se habentibus: neque dubitari potest quin brevi futurus sit iurwyw, labiis et 
mento densd jam inumbratis lanugine. Curios? autem precontanti famuli et amici (mas- 
culini scilicet sexds, quos solos de his rebus interrogare fas erat) omnes mihi testabantur 
nihil se observasse, unde colligerent illum Veneris stimulum unquam sensisse, vel diffe- 
venti sexis notionem habuisse. 

The reader may compare this Sia with a Latin note of Dr Hibbert’s in hie Ac- 


count of David Tait. 
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Since his sight has begun to improve, his excursions have be- 
come bolder and more extensive. He has sometimes wander- © 
ed upwards of three miles from home. In all these expedi- 
tions, he proceeds in a great measure without a guide. Buta 
boy is appointed to follow him, and keep him constantly in 
view ; and Mitchell has the good sense, when he perceives any 
thing which he imagines to be a serious obstacle in his way, to 
‘wait until his little follower comes up to his assistance. 


Lately, on the road near the manse, he met a person, riding 
on a horse which had been bought a few weeks before from 
his mother ; and on coming up to the animal, and feeling it, 
he seemed instantly to recognise it. The person immediately 
dismounted, in order to see how Mitchell would behave ; and 
he was much amused to find, that he led the horse to his mo- 
ther’s stable, took off his saddle and bridle, put corn before 
him, and then withdrew, locking the door, and putting the key 
in his pocket. 


When he wishes to communicate his ideas to any one near 
him, he uses natural stgns ; and it is curious to observe, that 
most of these signs are addressed to the sight of those with 
whom he converses. This fact, it appears to me, shows very 
clearly, that he is aware that the powers of vision’ enjoyed ‘by 
others are superior to his own; and hence it is net unteason- 
able to hope, that his reflecting on his inferiority in this respect, 
when his reason has ‘become more matured, may be the means 
of inducing him to submit, more*placidly than he has hitherto 
done, to any endeavours for the improvement of his sight. 
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The following are a few examples of his signs. As soon as 
1 began to examine his eyes, opposite to a window, he turned 
towards his sister, and stretched out his arm to its full extent 
laterally from his body. This, his sister informed me, is his 
usual sign for London. It is obviously the natural expression 
of distance ; and there is no need of pointing out the associa- 
tion which must have led him to use it on this occasion. When 
he would express that he has been on horseback, he raises his 
foot, and brings the fingers of each hand together under the 
sole; in imitation of a stirrup. He places his hand on his 
mouth to signify his wish for food; and when he would go to 
bed, he inclines his head sideways, as if to lay it on a pillow. 
When I arrived at Ardclach, young Mitchell was not at home: 
he had wandered to the shoemaker’s, several hundred yards 
distant, where he was sitting in anxious expectation of a pair 
of new shoes. He was brought to the manse; but after he 
had remained with us contentedly in the dining-room for about 
half-an-hour, he showed an anxiety to get away; and as he 
moved.towards the door, he made use of a sign, from which no 
one could fail to discover whither he was going. It was an ex- 
act imitation with his arms, of a shoemaker’s motion when he 


pulls his thread. 


_-All the signs employed by others in order to convey ideas 
to him, are addressed to his organs of touch. The most import- ' 
ant, certainly, of these signs, are those which his sister has in- 
vented, to express her approbation or disapprobation, her as- 
sent, or dissent. Miss Mitchell’s explanation of them is ex- 
tremely satisfactory. Her brother has always been particular- 
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ly attached to her, and she has always had most influence over 
him.’ He courts her good opinion. When she would signify 
to him her highest approbation of his conduct, she. pats -him 
much and cordially on the head, back, hand, or any other part 
of the body. This expression more sparingly and less fervent- 
ly bestowed, signifies simple assent ; and she has only to refuse 
him these signs of her approbation entirely, and to repel him 
gently, to convey to him in the most effectual manner the no- 
tice of her displeasure. | 


When I suggested to Miss Mitchell that it would be a high. 
ly interesting task, though doubtless a difficult and tedious one, 
to teach her brother the meaning of written words, and men- 
tioned briefly the outlines of a plan for that purpose ; she ,ex- 
pressed the utmost willingness to undertake any attempt of 
this kind, but anticipated the chief obstacle to the design from 
his want of application. Still I cannot help thinking, that this — 
obstacle would probably diminish, as soon as he felt the magic 
power of a few words. Perhaps a trial might be made accord- 
ing to some such plan as the following. 


First, young Mitchell might be provided with a horn-bagk, 
on which the letters of the alphabet have been cut in relief: 
His sister might then begin, by tempting him with the pro- 
spect of some article of luxury, a piece of sugar fonexample, or. 
a toy ; but before gratifying him with the spossession of it, she 
might take hold of-his fore-finger, and condust the point of it’ 
over ail the letters:atynposing the’ nameof the aiticle. : This 
being frequently repeated, 1 bape Tile: doubt that he would 
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soon point to the same letters when the same object was held 
in: prospect ; and at’ fast, use the sign to procure the luxury. 
| Were one step of this kind gained, it is not unreasonable to 
expect, that he might in time be made to understand the mean- 
ing of every word in our language, whether expressive of one 
or-many ideas. Such words are of course excepted, as express 
ideas which he cannot possibly have experienced, from the im- 
perfections of his sight and hearing. An advantage would at- 
tend the use of the horn-book proposed, that if the letters were 
painted ‘black, Mitchell might communicate by means of it 
with persons at a considerable distance. Supposing him to 
have acquired a language of this kind, two others, if necessary, 
might afterwards be connected with it. The first would con- 
sist in tracing the letters of words on the palm of his hand, 
with the point of one’s finger ; and the second, of the common 
speech on the fingers. But how great an acquisition would the 
principal language alone be, without any such auxiliaries ! 


Several circumstances occurred, during my visit, which show, 
how perfectly susceptible he is of pleasure from joking, or 
playing with him, or from any thing ludicrous in the ideas com- 
municated to him. Twice or thrice when his sister perceived 
that’ he was crossing the room to go away, she stepped to the 
-door unperceived by him, to prevent his escape. When he 

_ found her there before him, he stepped back smiling, and seem- 
ed to take this sort of teazing in perfect good humour. I had 
"given him my whip, with which he seemed pleased ; and once 
or twice his sister took him by surprise, and pulled it smartly 
out' of his hand. He immediately showed by his smiles that 
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he knew who had robbed him ; and quickly catching his sister, 
he endeavoured to wrest the whip from her. The joke obvi- 
ously amused him very much; but Miss Mitchell assured me, 
that it would have given him offence to have repeated it more 
frequently. An uncommonly large Newfoundland dog, belong- 
ing to a gentleman who accompanied me, had got into the 
room ; and nothing could be more expressive of surprise than 
young Mitchell’s countenance, when he first felt this animal: 
His sister observing this, immediately, with great quickness, 
took hold of his arm, and stretched it above his heid, a sign 
which, it seems, he uses to denote mounting a horse. He in- 
stantly understood her meaning, and laughing, made a motion 
as if he would bestride the dog. 


New clothes are still among Mitchell’s greatest sources of 
delight. After his measure has been taken, it would seem that 
every hour is full of anxiety until the new suit is in his posses- 
sion. Nothing else appears to occupy his mind. He literally 
persecutes the tailor or the shoemaker, until his shoes or his 
coat is finished. He is their guest morning, noon, and night, 
until the last stitch is drawn. 


Before leaving Ardclach, I took an opportunity of conversing 
very fully with Miss Mitchell relative to her brother's conduct 
at the period of his father’s death. Her answers ton my inqui- 
ries on this point, corresponded exactly with the information : 
she was so kind as ‘communicate: to me through * my friend Mr 
Lauder ‘Dick of Relugas, i in March ‘last, and which I transmit- 
‘ted to you immediately on receiving it. She told' me, that 
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when her brother was permitted, by her direction, to touch his 
father’s dead body, he shrunk from it with surprise, but with- 
out expressing the slightest signs of sorrow. She assures me 
also, that he felt the body after it was placed in the coffin, but 
without betraying any emotions of grief. On the evening, 
however, after her father’s funeral, she herself saw him go 
down to the grave, and pat the turf with both his hands ; but 
whether he did this from affection, or intended it merely as an 
imitation of beating down the turf, she feels unable to decide, as’ 
she was not near enough to him to discern the expression of 
his countenance. For several days afterwards, it would appear 
that he returned repeatedly to the grave; but gradually dis- 
continued his visits. It is worthy of remark, however, that he 
has regularly attended every funeral that: has since taken place 
in the same church-yard. The report, therefore, which I have 
stated at the conclusion of the supplement to Professor Glen- 
nie’s Account, of his having shed tears over his father’s grave, 
seems entirely without foundation. Miss Mitchell authorises 
‘me to say, that neither on this nor on any other occasion, has 
she herself seen her brother show any unequivocal marks of 
sorrow for his father’s death. Yet her friend, the Reverend 
Mr Campbell of Ardersier, lately informed her, that he saw 
her brother standing in the porch shedding tears, immediately 
after quitting the apartment in which his father’s body was 
‘lying, previous to the funeral. 


On the whole, however, I have not been able to discover the 
slightest reason for altering the opinion I have always entertain- 
ed respecting the state of young Mitchell’s feelings on the day 
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of the funeral. It,was my strong conviction of the truth of this 
opinion, and thinking that Professor Glennie might have been 
furnished with the materials of his Account from some one who 
had not enjoyed the same opportunity of judging as myself, 
that led me in the supplement to that Account, to doubt in 
some degree the accuracy of his information on this point. I 
have since found, however, that the whole of Professor Glen- 
nie’s memoir was communicated by my friend Mr Macfarlane, 
who was present, as well as myself, on that melancholy occa- 
sion. I would now observe, therefore, that though I am sorry 
to differ in opinion from a gentleman who has written so able 
a detail of some other parts of Mitchell’s history, my perfect 
knowledge of his candour and liberality embolden me to say, 
that I think he is mistaken in this particular ; and that he has 
interpreted into expressions of grief in young Mitchell, what 
were merely expressions of curiosity. On this subject I have 
communicated with my friends Mr Lauder Dick of Relugas, 
Mr Smyth of Earlsmill, and the medical attendant of the fa- 
mily, Mr Straith, surgeon at Forres,—gentlemen who also were 
present at the funeral, and who are more familiar even than I 
am with young Mitchell’s countenance and expression; and I 
find, that their opinion coincides exactly with mine. His mo- 
tions at the coffin were equally visible to us all. But we did 
not attribute his placing his arms around it, to any emotion of 
sorrow, of which there appeared to us not the slightest trace 
in his countenance, but to the same motive that led him, the 
very next moment, to trip lightly towards us, and smilingly feel 
our clothes all over—the pleasure he experienced in the exa- 
mination of objects that were new to him. My friend Mr Lau- 
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der Dick, who has accompanied me in all my visits to Ardclach, 
and whose interest in the family, and kindness towards them, 
have been equally great, has favoured me with a few remarks, 
in a letter on this subject, which appear to me so just, that 1 
shall take the liberty to quote them. “ From my observations,” 
he writes, “ made at the time, with all the attention which an 
“ extreme interest in the boy could excite, my opinion certain- 
“ly is, that he was occupied with the coffin merely as being a 
“ body of a shape and surface different from any thing he had 
“ before met with ; and that he betrayed no emotions of grief. 
“ When the procession moved onwards, all his gestures seemed 
“ more those of a playful boy in good spirits, than those of an 
“ afflicted youth, conscious of the awful change which had taken 
“ place upon his parent. As it is certain that he had never felt 
“a dead body, nor had any opportunity of learning the object 
“ of burial before ; it appears to me, that we cannot imagine 
“ him to have experienced any emotion of grief at his father’s 
“ funeral, without also supposing him to have had an innate 
“ idea of death. 
“ I am, my dear Sir, with great regard, yours truly, 
“ Joun Gorvon.” 


Postscript. 

Before sending you this letter, I transmitted a copy of it to 
Miss Mitchell, for her perusal and correction; and I have 
much pleasure in adding the following extracts from her very 
obliging and satisfactory reply. 


“ Agreeably to your request, I have read your letter to Mr 
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“ Stewart with as much attention as the short time it has been 
“in my possession would admit of; and I certainly think you 
“ have stated those facts I informed you of, respecting my bro- 
“ ther, most correctly. 


“ My brother seems to be very well pleased with his change 
“ of residence, * and goes on much in the same way he did at 
“ Ardclach ; that is to say, wandering for several miles round 
“ the small town we live in, or amusing himself by visiting the 
“different carpenters’ or other tradesmens’ shops within his 
“reach, and handling their implements, or trying to discover 
“what they are engaged about. He has not yet discovered 
“ any anxiety to return to Ardclach, and is, I think, quite as 
“ happy as when there.” 


No. IV. 

Wuite employed in revising this concluding sheet, I had 
the pleasure of receiving the following letter from my friend 
Sir James Mackintosh. It is unnecessary for me to mention 
the satisfaction I feel in attracting that notice to the subject of 
my Memoir which his name cannot fail to ensure. 


Letter from Sir James Mackintosu to Mr Stewart. 


My Dear Sir, Edinburgh, 5th November 1812. 
In consequence of our conversation at Kinneil in August, I 


* Mra Mitchell and her family have within these few-months left Ardclach to reside de 
at Nairn. 
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called on Mrs Mitchell after my arrival in Nairnshire, and on 
the 9th of October I had an interview with James Mitchell, 
and his sister Miss Mitchell, which lasted for several hours. | 
directed my inquiries to every point which seemed important, 
in the corporeal] or mental state of this unfortunately interest- 
ing young man. 


The result, however, is little more than a needless corrobora- 
tion of the accounts which you have already received ; espe- 
cially those from Dr Gordon, who seems to have conducted 
his observations with much philosophical discernment and ac- 


curacy. 


During the vacancy in his father’s parish, the parishioners 
assembled on Sunday for public worship and mutual instruc- 
tion, and one of the elders prayed with a loud and shrill voice, 
‘which was observed to give great uneasiness to Mitchell. This 
occurred several times, so that there appears no reason to con- 
sider it as an accidental coincidence. 


Though his ordinary conduct be decorous, it seems to be in- 
fluenced by habit and instruction rather than by feelings of de- 
licaey. When the females of his family are undressing, he has 
been observed to turn aside. There are no males in the house. 
But in an opportunity which has lately occurred, he hes been 
thought to show a similar disposition in the case of males. 


I have seldom seen an imperfection of the senses attended 
by so little an, air of defect in the countenance. Singular as it 
VOL, Tit. 3P 
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may seem, I should even venture to call his features intelligent. 
He handled every part of the room in which we sat, with in- 
dications of an inquisitive mind. 


His sister is a young woman of most pleasing appearance 
and manners, distinguished by a very uncommon degree of 
modesty, caution, and precision, in her accounts of him ; and 
probably one of the most intelligent, as well as kindest com- 
panions, that ever guided a being doomed to such unusual, if 
not unexampled privations. 


You will. not think me fantastic for adding, that the habitual 
exercise of ingenious benevolence seems to me to have left its 
traces on her countenance, and to have bestowed on her natu- 
rally agreeable features, an expression more delightful than 
beauty. Her aversion from exaggeration, and her singular su- 
periority to the pleasure of inspiring wonder, make it impor- 
tant to the purposes of Philosophy as well as of Humanity, that 
she should continue to attend her brother. Separation from 
her would indeed be an irreparable calamity to this unfortu- 
nate youth. By her own unaided ingenuity, she has conquer- 
ed the obstacles which seemed for ever to preclude dll inter- 
course between him and other minds; and what is still more 
important, by the firm and gentle exertion of her well-earned 
ascendant over him, she spares him much of the pain which he 
must otherwise have suffered from the occasional violences of 
a temper irritated by a fruitless struggle to give utterance to 
his thoughts and wishes ; disturbed still farther by the vehe- 
mence of those gestures which he employs to supply the defi- 
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ciency of his signs, and released from that restraint on anger 
which we experience when we see.and hear its excesses disap- 
proved by our fellow-creatures. 
I am, my dear Sir, with the truest esteem, 
Yours most faithfully, 
J. Mackinrosu. 


Supplement to the History of James Mircux.y. Sept. 12, 1826. 


Some time after this Appendix was sent to press, it occurred 
to me that it might be desirable to obtain some information 
with respect to James Mitchell's present condition ; and if pos- 
sible an outline of his history since the last intelligence trans- 
mitted by the late Dr Gordon. With this view | requested 
my friend Mr Macvey Napier to apply to Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder for any particulars concerning Mitchell be might think 
it worth while to communicate. From the deep interest which 
that gentleman has always taken in the Mitchell family, and 
from his well known habits of philosophical observation, I 
thought him more likely than any other person to whom I had 
access, to be acquainted with the circumstances which I was 
most anxious to learn. I was unwilling to address myself di- 
rectly to Miss Mitchell, lest she should have felt it painful to 
write again on so distressing a subject. Of the obliging readi- 
ness with which Sir Thomas has complied with my request, the 
following communications (for which I beg leave to return 
both to him and to Miss Mitchell my most grateful acknow- 
ledgments) are flattering proofs. 
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Letter from Sir T. Dick Lauper of Fountainkall, Bart. to 
Mr Professor Narier. 


My Dear Napier, Relugas, 31st August 1826. 

In obedience to Mr Stewart’s wish, I hasten to convey to 
you all the information I can procure regarding the very inte- 
resting youth James Mitchell ; and having just received a very 
clear and satisfactory letter from his amiable sister, in reply to 
some queries which I addressed to her immediately on receipt 
of yours, I think I should be doing injustice to her, as well as 
the subject, were I to alter or abridge it in any way. I there- 
fore copy it at length for Mr Stewart’s information. 


“ My Dear Sir, Nairn, 28th August 1826. 

“T received your much-esteemed favour of the 26th inst. 
“ yesterday, and regretted that being Sunday I could not im- 
“mediately proceed, as far as memory enabled me, to give you 
“an account of any thing that had occurred (out of the com- 
“mon routine) in my brother’s conduct, during the period 
“marked out by Professor Napier, that is to say since our la- 
“ mented friend Dr Gordon's death. By referring to some let- 
“ ters, I find that some of the most striking incidents regard- 
“ing him took place prior to that event, and were communi- 
“ cated through him to Mr Stewart, such as the escape he made 
“ from being drowned, and his apparent fear of death during 
“ the only severe illness he ever experienced. His conduct at 
“ the time of my mother’s death, I had the honour of commu- 


“ nicating directly to Mr Stewart, in consequence of your con- 
1 
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“ sidering it proper for me to do so.* It is therefore only the 
“ occurrences that have happened since, that will be new to Mr 
“ Stewart, or the effects these circumstances appear to have had 
“on his actions. Regarding the first mentioned event, as na- 
“turally might be expected, it prevented him for sume time 
“ from visiting the shore altogether ; but as the recollection be- 
“ came fainter, he gradually resumed his rambles on the beach. 
“ As far, however, as I have been able to learn, he never re- 
“ gumed his station in any of the boats under similar circum- 
“stances. Some time after he made as narrow an escape of 
“ another description, which I do no recollect having mention- 
“ ed, and which has influenced his conduct quite as much. On 
“the day of the coronation of his present Majesty, an addi- 
“tional pair of horses were put to the mail-coach, rode by a 
“ postilion unacquainted with James's deficiencies. From this 
“cause, and the crowded state of the street, he was thrown 
“down by the leaders, and was for a second or two literally 
“under them. He was taken up almost insensible, as it ap- 
“ peared from the fright, for when he was stript and examined 
“immediately afterwards by Dr Smith, he was found to have 
“received no actual injury, except on one hand which was 
“ marked by one of the horse’s shoes. Soon after this accident, 
“a gentleman coming into town in a post chaise, observed him 
“ to throw himself on the parapet of the bridge the moment he 





® Several of the letters here referred to have unfortunately been mislaid, and cannot 
at the present moment be recovered. For an additional communication concerning 
Mitchell, by Dr Gordon, see Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,Vol. VIII. 
Part First, p. 129. 
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“ became sensible, from the vibration, of the approach of some 
“ conveyance, and to remain there until it had passed ; and I 
“have invariably noticed since, that he makes a bolt to the 
“ nearest side of the street the moment he is warned of the 
“ approach of a cart or carriage. I think my mother’s death 
“has influenced his conduct, and even softened his temper 
“more than almost any other event in his life, particularly in 
“cases where I am concerned. During her life, when I re- 
“fused compliance with any little capricious wish or want, 
“he generally made an appeal to her, and that too successful- 
“ly; but since her death, he has scarcely ever attempted ask- 
“ ing any thing out of the common routine, and if at any time 
“he has done so and been refused, he has taken the first fa- 
“ vourable opportunity of getting over his displeasure and be- 
“ coming friends with me again. For instance, on one occasion 
“on which he had broken his tobacco-pipe before another had 
“ become due, he thought he might be allowed to supply him- 
“ self by some halfpence which chanced to have been left in 
“an open cupboard, and came hanging about me with the 
“broken pipe, and a halfpenny shoved into it; at length, 
“when I found myself obliged to notice him, J quietly signed 
“to him to replace the halfpenny in the cupboard, which he 
“ did immediately, but in very ill humour, and left the room, 
“ slapping the door after him. However he returned in a lit- 
“ tle time with a new pipe, having been more successful in an 
“ appeal he had made to some of his out-of-door friends, (of 
“ whom he has not a few,) his good-humour perfectly restored, 
“ showing me his prize, and apparently expecting me to par- 
“ticipate in his pleasure, an expectation which it was noé ne- 
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“essary for me to disappoint, as what is given by strangers 
“ is received merely as an indulgence, but what is once given 
“by me is on every similar occasion exacted as a right, so that 
“I must adhere strictly to rule in every thing. I therefore 
“ give him a fixed allowance of pipes and tobacco, consisting of 
“two pipes, and about the third of an ounce of tobacco every 
“ day, at stated periods. ‘Two days ago he evinced a sense of 
“ justice, on one of these occasions, as strong as any I have seen 
“him exhibit. It is usual to give him a new pipe after dinner, 
“and it is generally brought into the room a short time pre- 
“vious. As he knows where it is laid, he sometimes amuses 
“ himself with it until dinner comes. On the occasion alluded 
“to, he broke the pipe, either by accident, or from disliking it. 
“and put the tobacco into an old one he had in his pocket. 
“ T remarked the action, but took no notice of it until he turn- 
“ ed round after dinner, as usual, for his pipe, when I took the 
“two matches generally given along with it, and put them in- 
“to his hand, and he very quietly took them, and went and 
«'smoked with his old pipe, and did not ask another, until it 
“ became his right in the usual routine after breakfast next 
“morning. The most striking effect my mother’s death had 
“ on him was the evident fear of losing me also. He actually, 
“for a short time, appeared to be unwilling to quit me even 
“ for an instant, and when I did get away from him, he went 
“ through every part of the house in quest of me. Even now, 
“ though not appearing to labour under the same fear, the ef- 
“ forts he sometimes makes to secure my personal services are 
“ really odd. I have known him sit for half an hour and up- 
“ wards, watching the movements of our servant, until satisfied 
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“ of her being fairly out of the way, and then come for me to 
“ light his pipe, or to render him any other little service, being 
“ certain of my immediate attendance in her absence, although 
“ T am unwilling to render him so dependant upon me as not 
“to accustom him to receive her services when convenient. 
“ When I happen to be from home also for a day or two, all the 
“ little repairs which his clothes may require, are kept until I 
“ return, or if he has been absent himself, he is almost certain 
“ to find out some employment for me immediately on his re- 
“turn; and although these, in themselves, are trivial circum- 
“ stances, it is only from such that we can, in any degree, judge 
“ of what is passing inhismind. He continues to take an una- 
“ bated interest in the employment of the various workmen in 
“ town, and in the progress of their work, particularly mason- 
“ work ; examining minutely what has been done in his absence, 
“and fearlessly ascending the highest part of their scaffolding, 
“in which he has hitherto been most providentially preserved 
“ from any serious accident. While the addition lately made 
“to this house was roofing, I remarked him ascending the 
“slaters’ ladder, and getting on the roof. Laying himself 
“ down, and fixing his heel in a rough part of the surface, he 
“moved himself along, one foot after another, until the fear 
“of his slipping rendered me unable to remain longer to 
“look at him. I believe such is his common practice when- 
“ ever any thing of the kind is carrying on. He is so perfect- 
“ly inoffensive, that all classes contribute towards his safety 
“ and even to his amusement; allowing him to enter their houses 
“and handle whatever he has a mind to, as he never attempts 
“ carrying any thing away with hin, nor injuring it while in 
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“his possession. Indeed, except in one instance, I never knew 
“ him exposed to any unpleasant treatment in these unceremo- 
“ nious visits. It was in the case of a family of the name of 
« _______, who came to reside in this neighbourhood about 
“three years ago, and who were quite unacquainted with his 
“ situation. When he went out as usual to the house, (where 
“with the former occupants he had been accustomed to range 
“ at pleasure,) and began feeling the umbrellas and other arti- 
“ cles in the lobby, with the intent, as they supposed, of carry- 
“ ing them off, they first remonstrated with him, and getting no 
“reply, they then proceeded to turn him forcibly out of doors, 
“ which they effected after receiving as many kicks and blows 
“ag he could bestow in the struggle. He was afterwards seen 
“ by two gentlemen who knew him, bellowing with rage. They 
“ wished to get hold of him and soothe him, but found it impossi- 
“ ble from the furious rate at which he was going; and although 
“ regretting his apparent irritation, they were not a little amused, 
“ upon approaching the house, to see a domestic peeping fear- 
“ fully out at a half-open door, and the other members of the 
“ family, which consisted mostly of females, at the various win- 
“ dows whence they could obtain a view of the person who had 
“ been the cause of so much fear and trouble to them. He has 
“ given up going to church for the last four years, probably be- 
“ cause he found the confinement irksome. When he knows 
“that I am setting out to attend divine worship, he very deli- 
“ berately puts on his hat, and perhaps accompanies me down 
“ the lane, and if I offer it, he gently declines carrying the bible 
« for me, which he used to do when wishing to go along with 
VOL, IL. 3a 
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“me. He generally walks about very contentedly during the 
“ morning service, but expects the house to be kept open for 
“ him during the afternoon, if at home, which is not always the 
“ case, as it is frequently the day he chooses for visiting Arder- 
“ gier. One day this season, being there earlier than usual, my 
“ aunt took him to church with her, but 1 understand he has 
“ since taken care to pay his visit at a later hour. I have thus, 
“as far as my observation or recollection has enabled me, men- 
“ tioned those particulars that have occurred to me respecting 
“ him, in the hope that you may be able to select something for 
“ Mr Stewart, and shall not attempt any apology for the man- 
“ner it is given in, as my only anxiety has been to throw the 
“ greatest quantity of matter together in the shortest possible 
“time. James’s visit to Relugas has several times occurred to 
“me. ‘The only thing respecting it in which there could be 
“ misconception, is the idea of his having thought of paying for 
“his food, as I have never been aware of his having any idea 
“ connected with money, farther than its being a possible means 
“ of procuring pipes or tobacco for him. I have been told that 
“ upon half-a-crown being given him by some passing stranger, 
“he had gone into a shop, and laid it on the counter, and the 
“wished for articles not being immediately given to him, he 
« had taken it and thrown it to the opposite side of the street, 
“ as being utterly worthless. On another ‘occasion I know he 
“ carried home a similar sum, and gave it to the maid servant, 
“ who chanced to be the only member of the family he could 
“meet with. I know you will have the goodness to forgive the 
“liberty I take in alluding to the circumstance. Although 
“ yours is the more natural conclusion, yet from all I know of 
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“ his habits, I consider the action as merely indicative of satis- 
“ faction. 
-“T remain, my Dear Sir, &c. 
(Signed) “ Jane G. Mrtcne...” 
Addressed, Sir Tuomas Dick Lauper of Fountainhall, Bart. 


Having now given you Miss Mitchell’s letter at full length, 
I shall proceed to detail the circumstances of the visit she al- 
ludes to. It was one day about noon, in the month of May last, 
that I saw him pass the window of the dining-room, where I 
was sitting, and immediately recognising him, I hastened to the 
house door, and met him in the porch in the act of entering. 
I took him by the hand, clapped him gently on the back, and 
led him to the room I had just left, and taking him towards 
Mrs Cumin, who was the only person with me at the time, he 
shook hands with her. I then conducted him to a sofa, where 
he sat down, and being apparently a good deal tired, he leaned 
back in expectation of finding support, but the sofa being one 
of those constructed without a back, he was surprised, and in- 
stantly made himself master of its form by feeling it all over. 
I then took his hand and put it to his mouth, with the intention 
of making him understand that he should have something to eat. 
He immediately put his hand into his waistcoat pocket where he 
had some copper, as if with the intention of taking it out. It 
is to thiscircumstance that the concluding part of Miss Mitchell’s 
letter vefers. My impression was, that he meant to express that 
he’ could pay for food if it was given him. Miss Mitchell seems 
to think that it was an indication of satisfaction merely. I con- 
fess, however, that his action appeared to me to be so imme- 
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diately consequent on mine, that I cannot yet doubt that it re- 
sulted from it. He may have misinterpreted my signal, and 
imagined that it referred to a pipe and tobacco, and this may 
perhaps reconcile our difference of opinion. I lost no time in 
ordering luncheon, and in the meanwhile I gave my interesting 
visitor a segar. He took it in his hand, smelt at it, and then 
put it into his waistcoat pocket with a smile of infinite satis- 
faction. I took another segar from the case, and having 
lighted it, I put it into his hand. He carried it also directly 
towards his nose, but in its way thither the réd glare of the 
burning end of it caught his eye, (which is perfeetly aware of 
light, although not of form,) and arrested his hand. He look- 
ed at it for a moment, turned it round, and having extinguish- 
ed it between his finger and his thumb, he put it also into his 
pocket with the air of being much amused. I was then eon- 
vinced that he had never before met with a segar, and that 
he knew it only as tobacco, I therefore prepared another, 
lighted it, smoked two or three whiffs, so as to make him sen- 
sible of the odour, and then taking his hand, I put it into it, 
and guided it to his mouth. He now at once comprehended 
matters, and began whiffing away with great delight. But the 
fumes of the tobacco ascending from the burning end of the 
segar, stimulated his eye, and. gave him pain; yet he was not 
to be defeated by this cireumstance ; for, retaining the segar 
between his fore-finger and thumb, he stretched up his middle 
finger, and keeping his eyelid close with it, he went on smok- 
ing, until I judged it proper to remove the end of the segar 
from his mouth when it was nearly. finished. By this time 
Lady Laude came'insand I begged that the children might 
i 
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be brought. I took each of them to him in succession, and he 
patted their heads; but the ceremony, though tolerated, seem- 
ed to give him little pleasure. A tray now appeared, and I 
led him to a seat at the table. I put a napkin on his knee, 
and comprehending what he was to be employed in, he drew 
his chair very close to the table, as if to prevent accident to 
the carpet, and spread the napkin so as to protect his clothes. 
I helped him to some broth, and guided his spoon for two or 
three times, after which I left him to himself, when he leaned 

“over the table, and continued to eat the broth without spilling 
any of it, Aping for the bread, and eating slice after slice of 
it with seeming appetite. The truth was, he had been wan- 
dering for some days, had been at Ardclach, his native place, 
had had a long walk that morning, and was very hungry. My 
house, you know, is seventeen miles from Nairn. I then cut 
some cold meat for him, and he helped himself to it very 
adroitly with his fork, drinking beer from time to time as he 
wanted it, without losing a drop of it. After he had finished, 
he sat for a few minutes, and then he arose as if he wished to 
go. I then gave him a glass of wine, and each of us having 
shaken him by the hand, he moved towards the door, where I 
got him his hat, and taking him by the arm, I led him down 
the approach to the lodge. Having made him aware of the 
obstruction which the gate presented, I opened it for him, led 
him into the road, and giving his.arm a swing in the direction — 
I wished him to ‘take, I shook hands with him again, anf he 
moved. away at a good round pace as I had indicated. 


Some years ago Mitchell paid a visit to Relugas, but I was 
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unfortunately from home at the time, and as he was known to 
no one else, his awkward gait occasioned his being mistaken 
for a drunk or insane person, and the doors being shut against 
him he went away. He never repeated his visit until the late 
occasion ; but I am not without hope, that the kind treatment 
he last met with may induce him to come here the next time 
he takes a ramble. His countenance is so intelligent, and its 
expression in every respect so good, that he interested every 
individual of the family, and delighted us all. 


Will you have the goodness to say to Mr Stewart, with my 
best compliments, that 1 consider myself highly honoured by 
his application to me. I have given him all the circumstances 
I can at present remember ; and I beg you will assure him, that 
should he have any queries to propose, it will give me great 
pleasure to satisfy him to the best of my power, and I hope he 
will have no scruple in commanding my services. Believe me, 
my dear Napier, 

Ever yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) Tuos. Dick Lauper. 


After reading the foregoing letters, (the minutest details in 
which were to me deeply interesting,) I could not help feeling 
much additional regret at the failure of the plan which I had 
formed for attempting the farther education of Mitchell. See 
‘pp. 445, 450 of this Volume. : His intellectual capacity (mani- 
fested in that prudential sagacity which has been-the gradual 
result of his very limited experience, and still more remark- 
ably in that foresight which enables him-to look forward with 

, 4 
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dread to the possibility of future contingencies) seems to me 
now to be far superior to what I had previously apprehended. 
‘How invaluable was the opportunity which has been thus lost 
of adding to the Natural History of the Human Mind! No 
exertion certainly was wanting on my part, aided by the cor- 
dial co-operation of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, to accom- 
plish the objects we had in view. 
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Note (A.) p. 187. 


Tur following anecdote of Campanella is told by an old French author, 
who represents himself as having been an eye-witness of the particulars 
he relates. As I have never happened to see the book in the original, J 
shall copy the words of the English translator, whose work, I believe, is 
seldom to be met with but in the libraries of the curious. 

“< If a man endeavour to counterfeit any other man’s countenance, and 
«that he fancy himselfe to have his haire, eyes, nose, mouth, and all other 
*« parts like him ; and, in a. word, if he imagine himselfe to be like him in 
“ his physiognomy, he may by this means come to know what his natural 
“< inclinations, and what his thoughts are, by the same which he finds in 
« himselfe, during the time of this his making of faces. This opinion is 
‘¢ grounded upon the experience of Campanella, who expresseth himselfe 
“ in these words: ‘ Cum quis hominem videt, statim imaginari oportet, 
«se nasum habere, ut alter habet, et pilum, et vultum, et frontem, ct 
‘ locutionem : et tunc qui affectus, et cogitationes in hac cogitatione 
«« illi obrepunt, judicat homini illi esse proprios, quem ita imaginando 
“<contuetur. Hoc non absque ratione et experientia. Spiritus enim 
“format corpus, et juxta affectus innatos ipsum fingit, exprimitque.’ 
“ (De Sensu Rerum et Magia.) 1 alwaies thought that the opinion of 
« Campanella was, that a man should only imagine himselfe to have the 
<« same countenance with the other, as his words seem to mean ; but when 
« | wasat Rome, understanding that he was brought into the Inquisition, 
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“I did, out of curiosity to be satisfied in this particular, take the pains to 
“visit him there. Being therefore in the company of some abbots, we 
“ were brought to the chamber where he was; who, as soon as he perceiv- 
“ ed us, came to us, and entreated us to have a little patience till he had 
“ ended a little note, which he was writing to Cardinal Magaloti. When 
“ we were sate down, we observed him oftentimes to make certain wry 
“ faces, which we conceived to proceed either from folly, or else from 
“some pain that the violence of the torments which he had endured 
«« put him to; the calves of his legs being all beaten black and blue, and 
“his buttocks having hardly any flesh on them; it having been taken 
“ from him piece-meal, to the end they might force him to confess the 
“* crimes that he was accused of. But a learned German will shortly pub- 
“lish the history of his life and misfortunes. “To return, then, to our 
‘ purpose, one of our company, amongst other discourse, asking him if 
“‘he felt no pain, he smiling, answered no. And supposing that we 
“had been something troubled at the wry faces which he made, he told 
“us that, at our coming in he fancied himself to be Cardinal Magaloti, 
‘as he had heard him described. And he asked us withal, if he were 
“not a very hairy man. Now I, who had before read that passage in his 
“book, which I have before set down, presently conceived that these wry 
“ faces are altogether necessary for to be able to judge aright of another 
“‘ man’s natural inclination. I shall not here set down what passed be- 
“< twixt us in this interview, because it is wholly besides my present sub- 
“ ject.”—(Unheard of Curiosities, &c. &c. Written in French, by James 
Gaffarel, and Englished by Edmund Chilmead, chaplaine of Christ- 
Church, Oxon. pp. 174, 175, 176. London, 1650.) 

To this book, (which possesses very little merit of any kind, being full 
of the follies of astrology,) the following testimony is prefixed by the trans- 
lator, from Leo Allatins, author of a work entitled, Apes Urbane. * Cu- 

' “ yiosus hic liber intra sex menses ter fuit editus: bis Parisiis, et semel 
“ alia Galliarum in Urbe innominata.” The only copy of the translation 
that has fallen in my way is in the library of the Earl of Minto. 
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Note (B.) p. 299. 


« The figur'd brass, the choral song,” &e. &v. 


Akenside’s Ode to Sleep. 


These lines, and various other passages in this poet’s works, will be 
read with additional interest, when it is known that they were not sug- 
gested entirely by fancy. I allude to those passages where he betrays a 
secret consciousness of powers adapted to a higher station in life than fell 
to his lot. Akenside, when a student at Edinburgh, was a member of 
the Medical Society, then recently formed, * and was eminently distin- 
guished by the eloquence which he displayed in the course of the debates. 
Dr Robertson (who was at that time a student of divinity in the same uni- 
versity) told me that he was frequently led to attend their meetings, chiefly 
to hear the speeches of Akenside ; the great object of whose ambition then 
was a seat in Parliament, a situation which he was sanguine enough to 
flatter himself he had some prospect of obtaining ; and for which he con- 
ceived his talents to be much better adapted than for the profession he 
had chosen. In this opinion he was probably in the right, as he was ge- 
nerally considered by his fellow-students as far inferior in medical science 
to several of his companions. 

The very scanty knowledge which the public possesses with respect to 
Akenside’s life and character, will, I trust, be a sufficient excuse for re- 
cording these slight particulars. 


Note (C.) p. $10. 


The late Dr Thomas Brown was a person of rare and admirable talents; . 
of the most extensive and various learning ; and, in conversing upon me- 
taphysical questions, which do not lie far removed from the surface, one of 





* I was informed by the late Dr James Gregory (whose father, Dr John Gregory, 
was a contemporary and an intimate friend of Akenside’s,) that in this Society the doc- 
° 
trines of the great Boerhaave were first overthrown. 
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the quickest men, and most acute arguers that I have ever known. Like 
most other men, however, of very quick parts, he was too confident in his 
rapid judgments ; too ready to couclude that there were no difficulties in 
his way when he was unable to see them ; and not sufficiently aware, that, 
in this science, much more than in any other, the success of our inquiries 
depends on that capacity of patient thinking, to which Newton had the 
modesty to ascribe all the merit of his greatest discoveries. In this capa- 
city, I cannot help thinking that Dr Brown was remarkably deficient ; and 
to this cause, more than to any other, I am disposed to impute his very 
loose and inaccurate use of language on various important occasions.* ‘To 
this cause also, I apprehend we ought in candour to ascribe the counte- 
nance he has given to some doctrines, which, to more cautious and pro- 
found thinkers, appear to have a practical tendency altogether at variance 
with his known principles and opinions. In short, what La Harpe has re- 
marked of his friend Voltaire, as an apology for some inconsistencies in 








. * [ shall confine myself here to one instance ; the use which he has made of the words 
will and desirc as synonymous ; a confusion of terms, by which the question concerning 
the freedom of the will is completely prejudged. I select this in preference to others for 
various reasons: 1. Because the distinction between them was long ago clearly pointed 
out by Locke, the substance of whose remarks on this head may be concisely stated in the 
two following propositions : 1st, That at the same moment a man may desire one thing, 
and will another. 2d, That at the same moment a man may have contrary desires, but 
cannot have contrary wills. These decisive observations Locke has accompanied by the 
fullowing sarcastic remark, “ I find the zl often confounded with desire, and one put 
“ for the other, and that by men who would not willingly be thought not to have very 
* distinct notions of things, and not to have written very clearly about them.”—(Exsay on 
Human Understanding,Vol. I. p. 203.) 2. Because Dr Brown fell into this error at an early 
period of his life ; and as I was anxious to correct it, and was aware even then of his un- 
willingness to abandon any of his declared opinions, I endeavoured indirectly to call his 
attention to it, by inserting the passage just quoted from Locke in a note (which, for 
obvious reasons, I was sure Dr Brown would read) at the end of the second. edition of 
my first Volume. See Note (O.) In order to convey my suggestion with still greater 
delicacy, I took no notice of Dr Brown's slip, but referred to a passage in his antago- 
nist Darwin, who, by a singular and somewhat ludicrous coincidence, had been guilty of 
the very same abuse of words. I must own it was with some regret, that, in the third 
edition of his Cause and Effect, published as late as the year 1818, I found him not only 
persevering in the same mistake, but employing many pages of discussion in retorting on 
those philosophers by whom the distinction had beén made.—(See P- 49, ef seq.) 
VW 
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his metaphysical speculations, may be applied to Dr Brown, and perhaps 
to most other poets who have engaged in similar inquiries. «* Les objets 
“« de méditation étoient trop ¢trangers A l’excessive vivacité de son esprit. 
‘« Saisir fortement par l’imagination les objets qu’elle ne doit montrer que 
« d’un cdté, e’est ce qui est du poéte ; les embrasser par toutes les faces, 
“< c’est ce qui est du philosophe ; et Voltaire etoit trop exclusivement l’un 
* pour étre l’autre.”’-—(Cours de Litlérature, Tom. XV. pp. 46, 47.) 

The acoount given of Dr Brown’s posthumous work by his ingenious 
and friendly biographer bears ample testimony to the truth of some of 
these remarks. ‘‘ Jt gives an additional value to the printed lectures to 
*‘ know, (and there is the most satisfactory evidence upon the subject,) 
‘* that nearly the whole of the lectures that are contained in the first three 
* volumes were written during the first year of his professorship, and the 
«‘ whole of the remaining lectures the following season. 

“In going over his lectures the following year, his own surprise was 
“« great, to find that he could make but little improvement upon them. 
«© He could account for it in no other way but by his mind having been 
“in a state of very powerful excitement. As he continued to read the 
** same lectures till the time of his death, they were printed from his ma- 
** nuscripts exactly as he wrote them, without addition or retrenchment.” 
(Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas Brown, M. D., by the 
Reverend D. Welsh, minister of Crossmichael, p. 196.) A few pages be- 
fore we are told, (what indeed I had always suspected,) that ‘ the sub- 
“« ject of many of his lectures he had never reflected upon till he took up 
the pen ; and many of his theories occurred to him during the period of 
“‘ composition.” p. 193. 

On another occasion, we are assured by the same withcdiey: «* That Dr: 
« Brown preferred poetry to philosophy. The rapidity with which he ar- 
* yived at the knowledge of the questions that have been discussed among 
«© philosophers, made him feel it as an irksome task to dwell upon those in- 
“* termediate steps which were necessary for the satisfaction of other minds, 
“though to his quicker glance the conclusions seemed intuitively ob- 
“vious.” (Ibid. p. 394.) The same writer observes in a note, that 
« when the third edition of Dr Brown’s Cause and Effect was going to 
** the press, in reading some of the most abstruse passages, he would say, 
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“ now this really seems to me more like the multiplication table than any 
“ thing else.” * 

The respectable author from whom I have. copie’ these details, with an 
amiable, though not always well-judged solicitude about, the fame of his 
friend, considers them as giving an additionat value’ to’ ‘his posthumous 
work ; but he would perhaps have acted more wisely if he had‘ mention- 
ed them as an apology for the imperfections, which, under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, were unavoidable in the labours of any human being 
who did not write under the immediate influence of inspiration. 

But the most exceptionable passages in Mr Welsh’s book (because, 
from the oracular tone which he has been pleased to assume in them, they 
are the most likely to impose on shallow understandings, ) are those in which 
he speaks of Dr Brown’s powers of Analysis, when he ought rather to 
have warned novices (who are always most liable to be misled by an 
overweening vanity) of the danger of attempting to analyze things unsus- 
ceptible of analysis ; or, in Mr Locke’s homely, but expressive language, 
to have exhorted them to “ slop wher they are at the end of their tether.” 
They who are competent to form a judgment for themselves in such mat- 
ters will at once understand my meaning, when I request them, after per- 
using Dr Brown’s, three long lectures on personal identity, to take up 
Bishop Butler’s very short essay on the same subject, annexed to his Ana- 
logy. 

The parts of Dr Brown’s work which I read with the most unmixed 
pleasure, were those eloquent passages of a moral and practical tendency, 

‘where, without giving way to a spirit of over-refinement, he follows the 
powerful impulse of his own feelings. “These had to mea peculiar charm, 
as I recognised ip all his sentiments a faithful picture of his benevolent, 
liberal, and elevated mind. 

- The foregoing remarks, some, of which I offer with extreme reluctance, 





* In turning over the leaves of this bulky volume, (which I never had done till I had 
read Mr Welsh’s work) I was sometimes forced to acknowledge the truth of the old say- 
ing, that “‘ easy writing is not always the easiest reading.” Whoever may have the courae 
carefully to peruse it from beginning to end, and bappens to add to his powers of patient 
reading, the much rarer power of patient thinking, may perhaps be of opinion with me, 
that the anecdote recorded in the above passage might as well have been suppressed. 
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“have been extorted from me by a perusal of the work of his learned but 

- not very jndicibus biographer, who, notwithstanding the aids he has de- 
rived from the instrument of phrenology,* seems to me not unfrequently 
to be subject to the same delusion which so often misled Dr Brown, of fan- 
cying, when he ‘had got ‘to the end of his own sounding-line, that he had 
reached the bottom of the ocean. After the severe, and not very respectful 
strictures on Dr Reid, to which he has called my attention in Dr Brown’s 
Lectures, my total silence might be construed into an acquiescence in their 
justness, and into an unqualified approbation of this new mode of extem- 
porary philosophising. I thought, therefore, that this public declaration of 
my sentiments was no more than what was due to the memory of my vener- 
able and revered preceptor, if it had not been still more imperiously called 
for by the deep interest I can never cease to take in the future progress of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

As it is more than probable that this may be the last opportunity I shall 
have of addressing the public, I cannot refrain from earnestly recommend. 
ing to the attention of my successors in this branch of study, the memora- 
ble words of Mr Locke, in one of his letters to his friend Mr Molyneux, 
that “ even great parts will not master any subject without great think- 
“ ing ;'’ to which I would beg leave to add, as a caution to the young and 
inexperienced, that they may not be led by the illusions of self-love, to 
flatter themselves that their minds, when in a state of very powerful ex. 
citement, are in a favourable mood for the investigation of truth. 








* For Mr Welsh’s own staternent of the length to which he carries his admiration of 
phrenology, see his Life of Dr Brown, Note N, p. 519. From this long and very amus- 
ing Note, I have room only to extract a single sentence. “ Tam convinced that 
“the time is speedily approaching when, great as Dr Brown’s merits in other re- 
«« gpects will always be allowed to be, his greatest merit will be seen to consist in the” 
“ near approach that he has made.to many of the doctrines of phrenology, without the 
“ aids of the instrument that phrenology presents.” 
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Note (D.) p. $17. 





Molle atque facetum 
Virgilio annuerunt geudentes rure Cameens, 
Horat. Gat. lib. i. 20. 


« To Virgil, the muses that delight in rural,gcenes hgve granted the delicate and 
“ the slagaant* eve hoe 


Such is the: version of Christopher ‘Sinart, whose translation of Horace, 
notwithstanding the carelessness with which it was evidently executed by 
that-tngenious and unfortunate man, is entitled to more attention than most 
“prose versions of the Latin poets. I cannot help thinking, that in the 
choice of both these epithets he has. misepprehended the meaning of his 
author. With respect to the first, when I reflect on the numberless strokes 
of the pathetic that occur in Virgil, ¥ cannot doubt that the word molle 
is to be understood here in the same.sense in which it is used in the well- 
known passage of Juvenal. 


Humano generi. dare se natura fatetur’ 
Que lacrymas dedit.. Hee nosted pare éptima sensus. 


In rendering facetum by elegant, Smart has been evidently misled by 
the following passage in Quinctilian: “ Facetum non tantumscirca ridi- 
“ cula opinor.consistere. Nequé enim diceret Horatius facetum carminis 
“ genué natura concessum esse, Virgilio. Desoris hanc magis et exculte 
“ cujusdanr elegantiee appellationem pute.” (Lib. vi. chap. 8.) But Quinc- 
tilian, it is plain, from the manner in which he introduces this comment, 
doesnot mean té-exclude that quality;svhich, in our language, is denoted by 
the word humorous : this, on the-contrary;.he seems to consider as the pri- 
mary and fost obvious sense Of the won $ hy only gives i¢ as his ‘opinion, 
that Horace intended to-exptess eombthing’ more ; »- refinemetit, to wit, 
and elegance of taste, which knew how: to itéstrain this humour within 
the bounds of decorum. *.: Perhaps. he ‘théagt! insiguate farther, that 





* To the same piirpase Ciceto has remarked thatthe ward favetum is not applicable 
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this refinement of taste was still more characteristical of the genius of Vir- 
» gil ‘than the talent which the common acceptation of facetum is apt at first 
to suggest. It is. certain that a quick discernment of the exact limit which 
Propriety prescribes to humour, is the most unequivocal of all tests of an 
elegant mind ; "and hence, probably, it is that lepidus as well as facetus 
conveys the idea both of humour and of elegance. “ Socratem opinor 
. “in hae ironia dissimulationeque, longé lepore et humanitate omnibus 
‘* prestitisse. Genus est perelegans.’* It is this combination which sO 
remarkably distinguishes the taste of Addison. 

An affinity of a similar kind may be remarked among the different sig- 
nifications of urbanus. The transition by which this word has passed 
from its literal sense, to denote a man of wit, is sufficiently obvious; as it 
is by habits of social intercourse with persons of refined manners that the 
accomplishment of wit is formed,.and it is only in a great city that such a 
society is at all times to be found. ‘For the same.reason, too, that, facetum 
came gradually to imply, along with its primitive meaning, the highest de- 
gree of taste and elegance, a like’extension has been given to urbanum ; 
insomuch that, in process of time, ‘what was at first regarded merely as 
an accessary, seems to have figured as the principal, (probably because the 
rarest,) quality expressed by the word. Horace, accordingly, appears to 
have considered the judgment and self-command, necessary te check’ and 
regulate the excursions of wit, as the most important quality connected 
with that talent. 


** Interdum urban? parcentis virtbus, atque 
« Extenuantis ¢as consulto.” 
It is certainly curious, that all the three words facetus, lepidus, and ur- 
banus, should agree with each dther in implying, along with a certain vein 
of pleasaniry, an elegance and-refinement of taste and manners. Is not 





to every thing that is ridiculous: He particularly excepts buffoonery and grimace, and in 
general what is commonly called groad humour, ‘Atque hoe etiam animadvertendum est, 
“non esse omnia ridicula facets. -Quid enim potest, esse tam ridiculum, quam. sannio 
« eat?” Be, Se, (Cic. de Orat. Lib. ii. 61.) 

* Cic, de’ Ordtore, Lib. di. 67. 
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this a proof t that thé Romans considered the due regulation of this dange- 
rous gift as the most infallible test of a highly polished. delicacy j ? 

These remarks are, I flatter myself, sufficient to justifiy the interpreta- 
tion of the word /acetum given in page 317. It may be alleged, that the 
passages in which Virgil betrays any traces of humour are too few to‘“en-: 
title that quality to a prominent place among the characteristics of his 
genius. But enough appears in the Eclogues to show that he possessed 
the talent, if he had thought fit to indulge it ; and Horace, in all probabi- 
lity, was acquainted with many of his productions which he was prevent- 
ed from publishing by the fastidiousness of his taste. 


Note (E.) p. 340. 


se 1H paroit bien certain que c est le‘ toucher qui nous apprend & con- 
 noitre les distances ob nous sommes des objets: lorsque Vaveugle de 
 Cheselden eut ‘recouvré la vue, tous les objets lui paroissoient étre dans 
‘ses yeux, du moins on l’assure. Mais les perceptions qui peuvent ré- 
“ sulter du toucher, pour ce qui concerne la'forme des corps, ne dépend- 
“ent pas seulement de la sensibilité des organes; elles dépendent encore 
“de leur structure, de leur mécanisme. A cet égard ’homme a une im- 
‘© mense supériorité aur la plupart des animaux. On s’explique comment 
_~ Pexpérience peut lui faire distinguer et reconnoitre les formes des corps : 
“il a la faeulté de les palper en tous sens, et il peut, dans son enfance, 
“ s’éclairer par ses tentatives sans qu’il en résulte pour lui de dangers, ses 
“ parens le surveillent. et le protégent. Les animaux dont les doigts sont 
“ enveloppés de cornes, et le corps revétu'de tégumens épais, et qui se con- 
“« duisent presque d’eux-mémes des le premier ‘moment de leur vie, ne se 
“ prétent pas 4 cette explication ; et l’an, trouve dans ce cas plusieurs mam- 
** miféres et. plusieurs oiseaux qui cependant percoivent les distances avec 
‘* au inoins autant d’exactitude que nous. Il étoit done important de re- 
_ “ chercher Porigine de ces perceptions. Pour cet effet, 7’ at réuni beaucoup 
_ & @observations qui. mont ‘démontré que, ‘dans un grand nombre de cas, 
. ee phénoméne est rvstineriF ; car plusieurs des ces animaua, en pa- 
.' -'roissant a la lumiére, voient de suite les objets hors de leurs yeus, et 
“meme a leuy distance réelle ; ils les Suidnty les évitent, et se conduissent 

1 
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“ & leur égard tomme si un long usage eit consommeé leur expérience. La 
‘‘ nature de ce mémoire ne me permet pas d’entrer dans le détail de ces ob- 
“ servations, que je ferai connoitre pina tard dans mon travail spécial sur 1’o- 
** rigine des actions des animaux.” 

(Examen de quelques observations de M. Dugald Seenatt qui tendent a 
détruire l’analogie des phénoménes de 1’Instinct avec ceux de 1’ Habitude. 
Par M. Frédéric Cuvier. Mémoires du Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, 
Tome Dixiéme, & Paris, 1829, pp. 257, 258.) 

After these observations from the pen of so accurate a naturalist, added 
to those quoted in the text from Mr Adam Smith, the conclusion to which 
they lead may, I flatter myself, be now considered as established beyond 
the reach of controversy. 

That the brutes derive from instinct a knowledge of many things which 
man learns from experience alone, is indeed an obvious fact, which has 
been admitted by the best philosophers in all ages; but in the present 
times, when so many attempts have been made by the learned to explain 
away the phenomena of instinct in all animals, both rational and irrational, 
it becomes necessary to enlarge upon various truths, which every man of 
plain understanding, unsophisticated by false science, is ready to admit on 
the evidence of his senses. 


Note (F.) p. 361. 


“ There is one species of large ants, which Mr Huber denominates 
«© Amazones, who inhabit the same nests with an inferior species, namely, 
“ the dark ash-coloured ant, (noir-cendrée,) and whom we may call their 
‘ auxiliaries. As soon as the heat of summer has set. in, the Amazons. 
«* muster their forces, and, leaving ‘the auxiliarjes to take care of the nest, 
“‘ march out in regular order, sometimes dividing their forces into two ex- 
* peditions, but generally proceeding in one united army to the point of 
* attack, which is always a nest belonging to auts of the same species ag 
“ the auxiliaries with whom they live. These resist the aggression with 

“ great courage ; but are soon compelled to fly from the superior force of 
“the invaders, who enter at the breach they have made, and proceed to 
“ plunder the nest of all thé epgs and larve which they can carry off. 
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of They return, laden with this booty, to their own habitations, and consign 
“ it to the tare of the ash-coloured ants belonging to their community, 
‘“‘who are'waiting, in eager expectation,. to receive them, - These’ eges 
‘« and larve are watched, nourished, and reared to maturity, with the same 
“ care and assiduity which the auxiliaries bestow on their own progeny ; 
‘* and thus they become, in process of time, inmates ‘in the same society 
«« with those who had originally kidnapped them ; and towards: ‘whom, had 
* they been brought up at home, they would fave cherished an instinctive 
‘* and inveterate hatred.: The sole object of the Amazons in these expedi- 
** tions, is to procure this supply of recruits for the advantage of the com- 
‘* munity. to which they belong ; and the sole business of their lives is to 
“ carry on these marauding adventures. They do not assist in any of the 
* ordinary labours of the community. The tasks of building and repair- 
“ing their city, of providing nourishment for the whole society, of rear- 
‘ing the brood of young, both of their own species and that of their 
’ “companions, are entrusted solcly to the race of auxiliaries, to whose ser- 
“‘ vices they have become entitled by right of conquest. In times of peace, 
“ the Amazons are totally inactive, and dependent on the labouring classes 
“of the auxiliaries, who feed and caress them, minister to all their wants, 
“and carry them wherever the temperature of the air is most grateful. 
“In a word, they are gentlemen, waited on by their domestics, who ap- 
’ * pear to retain no sense of the injury that has been done them by their 
‘ masters, but bear towards them the tender affection of children towards 
*‘their parents. The more cruel relation of master and of slave seems 
‘« indeed to.be entirely excluded from this singular association of insects. 
«In order to have a just idea of the complex system it involves, we must 
* recollect, that each species consists of three kinds of sexes, having 
“ perfectly distinct offices to perform : that each insect exists in three dif- 
“ferent stages of transformation; and that, in addition to the race of 
- “ ants, several species of aphis are also inmates under the same roof. In 
“some nests, our author found auxiliary ants, of a different species from 
* the ash-coloured, being what he called the miners, (mineuses,) but still 
“« bearing, in all respécts, the same relations to the Amazons that the ash- 
« eoloured did'in the former case, and obtaitied from their parents by 
we 4 the same violent methods. i 
“« The Amazons are ‘not ‘the: ‘only ants that carry on this species of 
41 
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-** slave-trade ; the sanguine ants (fourmis sanguines ) having offered ana. 

‘*logous facts with those above-related. ‘The author even discovered 

‘nests in which the sanguine ants are attended by both’ the above-men. 

“tioned species of auxiliaries; thus forming a triple association of races 

“ of ants, having very different manners and habits, but concurring in 

“ the same objects of moresency industry.’ eembareh Review, Vol. XX. 
pp. 163, 164. J 

M. Latreille, author of the article Jnsectes in the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
d@’ Histoire Naturelle, while he confirms by his own observations all the 
wonderful facts concerning Ants, related by M. Huber, has endeavoured’ 
to represent them in a light much less at variance with the general analo- 
gy of nature than they appeared in to that eminent naturalist. Some of his 
remarks upon this head seem to me so curious, that J am tempted to sub- 
join them to the foregoing extract from the Edinburgh Review. 

In order to procure from the English reader that attention to the fol- 
lowing passage to which it is entitled, it is proper to premise, that M. 
Latreille is considered by his countrymen as the first Entomologist in Eu- 
rope. Besides many other works, he is the author of one of high authority, 
entitled “* Genera Crustaceorum et Insectorum,” 4 vols. 8vo. He also 
contributed the Third Volume to Cuvier’s Régne Animal. 

“« L’ Abeille est, de tous ces insectes, celui dont l’instinct est le plus 
«« parfait, le seul qui n’ai point d’habitudes carnassicres, et son existence 
“< est un bienfait de Ia nature ; les autres sont nés pour la destruction ; 
«« elle semble au contrairé étre faite pour assurer la fécondation des vége- 
“taux, en transportant des uns aux autres le pollen de leurs fleurs que 
*« Jes vents seuls n’auroient pas aussi certainement propage. * * * * * 

 Quoique l’instinct de ces insectes soit assnjéti 4 une marche uniforme, 
“il est cependant des cas ,extraordinaires ob, pour le salut de leur race, 
«« ils varient leurs procédés. L’Auteur de la Nature a prévu ces circon- 
© stances particulitres, et a permis 2 l’instinct de se modifier avec elles au- 
“tant qu’il le falloit pour la permanence des sociétés qu’il avoit formées. 
« C’est ainsi que pour réparer la perte des abeilles femelles, unique es- 
“ poir de leurs sociétés, il apprend aux abeilles neutres & transformer la 
“ larve d'un f individu de leur caste, qui n’est pas 4gé de plus de troia jours, 
«en une larve de reine ou de femelle; c’est ainsi encore que cette es- 
« pace d’abeille solitaire (osmie du pavot) qui revét Vintérieur de I’habi- 
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“ tation de ses petits d’une tenture formée de morceaux artondis de péta- 
“les de coquelicat, emploie au méme usage, lorsqu’elle en est-dépourvue, 
les pétales de fleur de navette: il est évident que.dans cette occasion le 
‘© sentiment intcrieur qui la guide sait se plier 4 la nécessité, 

“ Les sociétés dont nous avons parlé jusqu’ici sont toutes composées 
« d’individus de la méme espéce ; mais deux sortes de fourmis, que l’on 
“¢ désigne par les dénominations de roussdtre et de sanguine, nous présen- 
“ tont, & cet égard, un fait bien étrange, dont |’observation est due a M. 
«Huber fils. Les sociétés de ces insectes sont mixtes; on’ y trouve, 
« outre les trois sortes d’individus ordinaires, des neutres provenus d’une 
‘ou méme de deux autres espéces de fourmis, enlevés de leurs foyers 
“* sous la forme de larves ou de nymphes. Les neutres de |’espéce rous- 
“* sitre composent un peuple de guerriers, et de li viennent les noms 
“« d’amazones, de légionnaires, sous lesquels M. Hubert les a désignés. 
“* Vers le moment ot la chaleur de jour commence a décliner, si le temps 
“ est, favorable, et réguli¢rement 4 la méme heure, du moins pendant 
‘plusieurs jours consécutifs, ces fourmis quittent leurs nids, s’avancent 
‘sur une colonne serrée et plus ou moins nombreuse suivant la popula- 
‘ tion, se dirigent jusqucs 4 la fourmiliére qu’elles veulent envahir, y pé- 
‘‘ ndtrent malgré la résistance des propriétaires, saisissent avec leurs ma- 
** choires les larves ou les nymphes des fourmis neutres de Vhabitation, et 
‘< les transportent, én suivant le méme ordre, dans leur propre domicile. 
«« D’autres fourmis neutres de |’espéce conquise, nées parmi ces guerriers, 
“* et autrefois arrachées aussi dans |’ctat de larves a leur terre natale, pren- 
‘‘nent soin des larves nouvellement apportées, ainsi que de la postérité 
“* meme de leurs ravisseurs. Ces fourmis etrangéres que M. Huber com- 
“ pare & des négres esclaves et & des ilotes, appartiennent aux espéces que 
«j'ai désignées dans mon histoire de ces insectes, sous les noms de zoir- 
“ cendrée et de mineuse. 

‘* Les fourmis amazones s’emparent indistinctement de l’une ou de !’au- 
“tre, J’avois été temoin, en 1802, d’une le leurs excursions militaires. 
“« L’armée traversoit une de nes grandes routes, dont elle couvroit la lar- 
*« geur sur un front d’environ deux pieds. J’attribuois ces mouvemens & 
une migration forcée. Cependant, d’aprés la forme de cette espéce, 
“ Javois déja soupconne, avant que M. Huber en publiat l’histoire, qu’elle 
“‘ avoit des habitudes particuli¢res. J’ai depuis trouvé cette fourmi dans 
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“les bois des environs de Paris, et tous les fgits avancés par ce naturaliste 
“ ont été vérifiés. J’essaierai ici d’en donner une explication et de pronver 
*¢ qu’ils sont en harmonie avec d’autres lois deja connues. Les fourmis 
“ neutres enlevées par les guerriers de la fourmi amazone ne sont qu’expa- 
“* triées, et leur condition n’¢prouve aucun changement. ‘Toujours libres, 
** toujours destinées aux mémes services, elles retrouvent dans une autre 
“ famille des objets qui les auroient attachés la leur, et méme des petits de 
“leur propre espéce ; elles les éléveut ainsi que ceux de leurs conquérans. 
‘* Ne voyons-nous pas plusieurs de nos oiseaux domestiques nous donner 
“« ?exemple de pareilles adoptions, et se méprendre dans |’ objet de leurs ten- 
“ dresse maternelle ? « Les fourmis neutres ne sont donc ni des esclaves ni 
“« des ilotes. Afin de diminuer certaiues races et d’en propager d’autres, la 
“¢ nature, toujours fidéle & son systéme d’actions et de réactions, a voulu 
“que plusieurs animaux vécussent aux dépens de quelques autres. Les in. 
“< sectes dont les espéces sont si multipliées, nous en fournissent une infinité 
“de preuves. C’est ainsi que dans Ja famille des abeilles, celles qui for- 
‘ment le genre des nomades vont déeposer leurs cufs dans les nids que 
‘ d’autres abeilles ont préparés & leurs petits, et les provisions que celles-ci 
* avoient rassemblées deviennent la proie de la postérite des nomades. Ces 
“ gortes de larcins eussent été insuffisans 4 des insectes qui, comme les 
«‘ fourmis amazones, sont réunis en grandes corporations ; les vivres au- 
“ roient bientdt été épuisées. I] n’y avoit de reméde sir que de s’appro- 
“* prier ceux qui les récoltent ; et de profiter non-seulement de leurs la- 
‘hours d’un jour, mais de ceux de toute leur vie. Au surplus, il étoit 
«« physiquement impossible aux fourmis amazones, d’aprés la forme de leurs 
«¢ mAchoires et des parties accessoires de leur bouche, de préparer des ha- 
“ bitations & leur famille, de lui procurer des alimens, et de la nourrir. 
« Leurs grandes michoires, en forme de crochets, annoncent qu’elles ne 
« sont destinées qu’au combat. Leurs sociétés sont peu répandues, au 
« lieu que celles des fourmis noir-cendrées et mineuses ‘sont trés-abondan- 
“ tes dans notre climat. Par leurs habitudes parasites, ces fourmis ama- 
«zones -mettent un obstacle 2 la trop grande propagation: des dernicres, et 
«« Péguilibre est rétabli.” 
* % * * * % * 


“ * * * * « * 
“+ De tout ce que je viens d’exposer, je me plais A déduire cette consé- 
VOL. ill. 3 T 
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«« guence : les lois qui régissent les sociétés des insectes, celles méme qui 
‘* nous paroissent Jes plus anomales, forment un systéme combiné avec la 
«* gagesse la plus profonde, établi primordialement ; et ma pensée s’éléve 
“avec un respect religieux vers cette Raison Eternelle qui, en donnant 
“ Pexistence 4 tant d’étres divers, a voulu en perpétuer les genérations, 
“ par des moyens sirs et invariables dans leur exécution, cachés 4 notre 
“« foible intelligence, mais toujours admirables.’’— Nouveau Dictionnaire 
@’ Histoire Naturelle, Tom. XVI. p. 258, et seg. A Paris, 1817. 


Note (G.) p. 385. 


For the following very curious information, (extracted from Collinson’s 
History and Antiquities of the County of Somerset, published in 1'791,) 
I am indebted to my nephew, Dr Miller, physician at Exeter. 

“In the year 1765, a woman in this parish, (Ditcheat) of the name of 
“ Kingston, was delivered of a stout boy without arms or shoulders. He 
“‘ was baptised by the name of William, and, strange as his birth was, he 
“« ig still living, a most extraordinary phenomenon of nature! possessing, 
‘« without the usual appendages of arms, all the strength, power and dex- 
“ terity of the ablest and most regularly made men, and exercising every 
“function of life. He feeds, dresses and undresses himself, combs his 
“ own hair, shaves his beard with the razor in his toes, cleans his shoes, 
“lights his fire, writes out his own bills and accounts, and does almost 
“every other domestic business. Being a farmer by occupation, he per- 
‘* forms the usual business of the field, fodders his cattle, makes his ricks, 
“ cuts his hay, catches his horse, and saddles and bridles him with his feet 
“and toes. He can lift ten pecks of beans with his teeth ; with his feet 
“throws a large sledge-hammer farther than other men can with their 
‘arms; and he has fought a stout battle, and come off victorious. Add 
“‘ to this, that he is lately married to a young woman of a reputable family. 
‘The above facts are truly authentic, and notorious to this place and 
“* neighbourhood.” 

Dr Miller adds, “* on referring to the present rector of Ditcheat, the 
“ Rev. William Leir, he informs me, in a letter I have just received from 
‘s him, that the particulars in the above extract are perfectly correct ; that 
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‘this extraordinary person is still alive, and in a good state of health; 
‘that he has been twice married, and has ten children, none of whom 
“ have any defect in their persons,” 

Another correspondent of Dr Miller’s, Mr Spencer of Oakhill, writes 
thus :—* I have known William Kingston personally these thirty years 
“* or upwards, and he is, as you state, without hands or arms, but certainly 
*‘ not capable of performing all the operations you enumerate. That he 
“ writes with his toes a very legible hand is true, and, if I do not greatly 
“mistake, many years ago I saw him doit. He can also lift heavy bur- 
“dens with his teeth, which also serve him to hold his bridle in riding ; 
“‘ this I have seen him do. I have heard that he catches and bridles and 
‘ saddles his horse—and that although he is not in appearance a very strong 
“man, (I should think not more than five feet five or six inches high,) yet 
“he has many times had combats with other men, and I have heard gene- 
“ yally came off victorious. Lhe method he takes in these combats, I am 
‘* told, is to run very furiously at his adversary with his head, and strike 
“him about the stomach, tripping up his heels at the same time.” 

In a subsequent letter from Mr Spencer, it is stated, that “ Kingston 
* intends very shortly to wind up his little farming concern, and exhibit 
“himself as a natural phenomenon. He has a little property, but not 
“ quite sufficient to maintain him.” 

] sincerely rejoice at this intelligence, as 1 think that such anomalous 
facts in the history of our species cannot be too generally known and wit- 
nesscd. The case of Mr Kingston corresponds exactly with that of the 
Indian compared by Strabo and Dio Cassius to the statue of Hermes. (See 
p- 115 of this Volume.) 

Since writing the above, a friend sent me the 4th Volume of the Me- 
moirs of the Werncrian Society, Part II. in which there is an extremely 
interesting and valuable paper by Dr Hibbert, on The Natural Expedients 
resorted to by Mark Yarwood, a Cheshire boy, to supply the want which 
he has sustained from birth of his fore-arms and hands. 

As Dr Hibbert himself had an opportunity of examining the person 
he describes, he has stated the particulars of the case with all the skill 
and accuracy of a medical observer. His paper therefore does not admit 
of an abstract, and I must accordingly content myself with recommending 
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it to the attention of the reader as a document equally curious and instruc- 
tive. 

After perusing these authentic statements (which I have perhaps mul- 
tiplied more than was necessary), the reader may form ajudgment for him- 
self of the paradox of Helvetius, that ‘ if the wrist of man had been ter- 
“ minated with the hoof of a horse, the species would have been still wan- 
“‘ dering in the forest.”” I hope he will agree with me, in preferring upon 
this point the plain good sense of Galen, as expressed in a passage already 
cited, to the more refined conclusion of modern science; a conclusion which 
I remember, while the philosophy of Helvetius was in the height of its popu- 
larity, to have heard appealed to triumphantly as an indisputable axiom, not 
only in France but in this island. I subjoin the Latin version of Galen, which 
does more justice to the conciseness and force of the original than I am 
able to doin English. ‘* Ut autem sapientissimum animalium est Homo, sic 
‘‘et manus sunt organa sapienti animali convenientia. Non enim quia 
“ manus habuit, propterea est sapientissimum, ut Anaxagoras dicebat ; sed 
* quia sapientissimum erat, propter hoc manus habuit, ut rectissimé censuit 
** Aristoteles. Non enim manus ipsa hominem artes docuerunt sed ratio. 
“* Manus autem ipse sunt artium organum.” 


Note (H.) see p. 389. 


Tt may be proper here to take some notice of the celebrated story (quot- 
ed by Locke from Sir William Temple) of the old parrot whom Prince 
Maurice saw and conversed with at Brazil.* That Prince Maurice, from 
whose mouth Sir William Temple heard it, believed the truth of his own 
statement, there can be little or no doubt; and that Sir William himself 
did not consider it as wholly incredible, is inferred by Mr Locke, on very 
reasonable grounds, from the manner in which he introduces and relates it. 
“* J have taken care,” (says Locke,) that the reader should have the story 
“ at large in the Author’s own words, because he seems to me not to have 
‘‘ thought it incredible ; for it cannot be imagined, that so able a man as 
‘* he should take so much pains, in a place where it had nothing to do, to 





® Essay on the Human Understanding, Book II. Chap. xxvii. § 8. 
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** pin so close not only on a man whom he mentions as a friend, but on a 
“« Prince, in whom he acknowledges very great honesty and picty, a story, 
‘“‘ which, if he himself thought incredible, he could not but also think ri- 
** diculous.”’ 

With respect to Mr Locke’s own opinion on the subject we are left en- 
tirely in the dark. That he did not, however, give the story much credit, 
may be presumed from the cautious scepticism with which he expresses 
himself,—a scepticism greater than might have been expected (when we 
consider the evidence on which the story rests,) from that credulity in the 
admission of extraordinary facts, of which this great man has given so many 
proofs in the first Book of his Essay, and which seems indeed to have been 
the chief defect in his intellectual character. 

I have not thought it necessary to transcribe the details of the relation, 
as they must necessarily have left a deep impression on the memory of all 
who have ever read Locke’s Essay. Indeed, I have met with more than 
one of his professed admirers, who seemed to recollect little else which they 
had learned from that work than this story of the parrot. 

After all, perhaps, it would not be found so easy a task as might at first 
be imagined, to state the arguments which justify us in rejecting, without 
one moment’s hesitation, as altogether incredible and absurd, what plainly 
appears to have been admitted as certain, or at least not improbable, by 
such men as Sir William Temple and Prince Maurice. The speculation’ 
is not unworthy the attention of those who have a pleasure in tracing the 
gradual progress of Human Reason, and in investigating the circumstances 
on which this progress depends. 

Another problem, which appears to myself highly curious, is suggested 
by the fact in question. Suppose for a moment this fact to be contirmed- 
by the testimony of our own senses,—that we actually saw and heard one of 
the lower animals, a dog for example, conversing with his master in articulate 
language ;*~—it cannot, I think, be doubted that the spectacle would be, in an 
extreme degree, offensive and painful ; it is so, in some degree, when it is 
merely presented to the imagination. Now, to what principle of our nature 








© A dog of this description, according to Leibnitz, was actually seen by himself.— 
See what I have said on this subjegt in the second part of my Dissertation prefixed to 
the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 225. 
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are we to refer the painful emotion which such a spectacle would excite ? I 
apprehend, in a very great measure, to our sympathy with what we 
conceive to be a rational mind degraded by a union with the brutal 
form, and condemned by nature to the brutal condition. It is sometimes 
difficult to avoid a slight feeling of this sort, when our eye happens to 
catch and to fix the seemingly reflecting and serious eye of an elephant. 
In consequence of that intimate association which is established by early 
and constant habit between the ideas of speech and of reason, the mere 
power of uttering articulate sounds would, 1 apprehend, be in a dog dis- 
agreeable at first, even although he should exhibit no marks of intelligence 
superior to the rest of the species. It is only our experience of the limit- 
ed and unmeaning vocabulary of parrots, combined with the ludicrous 
mistakes which they are continually making in its application, which.recon- 
ciles us to these birds as an article of amusement. We are told, according- 
ly, by Sir William Temple, that ‘* one of Prince Maurice’s chaplains, who 
‘‘ had witnessed tle conversations with the parrot of Brazil, and who lived 
“ long afterwards in Holland, would never, from that time forth, endure a 
“ parrot, but said they were all possessed with a devil.” 

I have been led to start this problem, chiefly by a passage which I have 
lately met with in Huyghen’s Conjectures concerning the Planetary 
Worlds, where the truly illustrious writer takes notice of the same fact 
which I have just remarked,—the horror with which we would look at any 
animal differing in shape very widely from ourselves, but possessing similar 
powers of reason and of speech. ‘This he explains by our comparing the 
anomalous and monstrous appearance with our preconceived notions of beau- 
ty and deformity,—notions which he resolves (much too precipitately in 
my opinion) into the effects of custom and habit alone. The true theory, 
I suspect, lies a little deeper in the nature of man. If this imaginary ani- 
mal should happen to resemble any of the brutes, the horror it would in- 
spire has been already accounted for. If it should differ from man in the 
dimensions and relative proportions alone of the body, I should ascribe 
its disagreeable effect to the habitual experience we have had, how ad- 
mirably the usual frame and size of the human body are fitted for its various 
functions; and to our sympathy with the sufferings of a being apparently 
so ill-adapted to the scene where it is destined to act. The whole passage, 
however, is an object of some curiosity, as if is the earliest I know, where 
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this theory (ascribed by Mr Smith to Father Buffier, and afterwards 
adopted by Sir Joshua Reynolds,) concerning the influence of custom on 
our ideas of beauty, is pushed to all its extent. 

** Etenim omnino cavendum est ab errore vulgi, cum animum rationis 
** capacem non alio in corpore, quam nostris simili habitare posse sibi per- 
“suadet. Ex quo factum est, ut populi pen¢ omnes, atque etiam philo- 
“ sophi quidam, humanam formam diis adscripscrint. Hoc vero non 
“‘ nisi ab hominum imbecillitate et prajudicata opinione proficisci quis non 
“videt? Uti illud quoque, quod eximia quadam pulchritudo humani 
‘* corporis esse putatur: cum tamen ab opinione et assuetudine id totum 
‘* quoque pendeat, affectuque co, quem cunctis animalibus natura pro- 
‘* vida ingeneravit ; ut sui similibus maxime caperentur. Illa veré tantum 
** nossunt, ut non sine horrore aliquo animal homini multum dissimile 
“conspectum iri credam, in quo rationis et sermonis usus reperiretur. 
“Nam si tale solummodo fingamus aut pingamus, quod, cxtera homini 
“ simile, collum quadruplo longius habeat, vel oculos rotundos duploque 
“amplius distantes; continuo ew figure nascuntur, quas non possimus 
“‘intuentes non aversari, quamvis ratio deformitatis nulla reddi queat.” 
—Christiani Hugenii Cosmothcoros, lib. i. 


Note (1.) p. 399. 


Having more than once referred to the Baron Cuvier in the course of 
this chapter, I beg leave to add, before concluding these notes, his candid 
confession of the very limited knowledge we possess with respect to the 
functions of the different parts of the brain. 

At atime when so many attempts are daily making to vitiate the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind by chimerical speculations concerning this or- 
gan, it may be useful to contrast with these presumptuous reveries, the 
modest and hesitating statement of the first comparative anatomist and 
physiologist of the age. 

‘Il y a donc dans notre corps une partie dont le bon état est une con- 
** dition de la pensée ; nuus ne pensons qu’avec cet organe, comme nous 
“ ne voyons qu’avec l’ceil. Et remarquez que c’est 1a un fait de simple his- 
“‘ toire naturelle, qui n’a riea de commun avec le systeme métaphysique 
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 qu’on nomme matérialisme ; systéme d’autant plus foible que nous avons 
“ encore bien moins de notions sur l’essence de la matiére, que sur celle 
‘‘ de l’étre pensant, et qu’il n'éclairgit par conséquent aucune des difficul- 
* tés de ce profond mystére.” (Dict. des Sciences Naturelles, Art. AME 
DES Brtes.) 

‘La nature du principe sensitif et intellectuel n’est point du ressort de 
« Phistoire naturelle ; mais c’est une question de pure anatomie que celle 
“ de savoir 4 quel point du corps il faut qu’arrivent les agens physiques 
«* qui occasionnent les sensations, et de quel point il faut que partent ceux 
‘que produisent les mouvemens volontaires, pour que ces sensations et 
“ces mouvemens aient licu. C’est ce point commun, terme de nos rap- 
‘* ports passifs, et source de nos rapports actifs avec les corps extcrieurs, 
“que l’on a nommé le siége de l’ame, ou le sensorium commune.” 

Sd * x * * 

“© Il est facile de conclure que c’est dans le cerveau que doit se trouver 
“ce sensorium que lon cherchc. Mais il n’est pas aussi aisé de détermi- 
“ner la partie du cerveau qui est spécialement consacrée 4 cette fonction 
“importante. Cet organe, qui cesse totalement ses fonctions 4 1a moindre 
“‘ compression, peut perdre des portions considérables de sa substance sans 
‘qu'on remarque d’affoiblissement sensibles dans ces mémes fonctions. 
“ Ce n’est donc pas tout le cerveau qui est le sensorium commune, mais 
‘* seulement quelques’une de ses parties : Mais laquelle ? 

“Tei ’expérience ne peut pas nous conduire fort loin. Des blessures 
*‘ qui pénctrent profondement dans la substance du cerveau, produisent 
« des désordres trop violens et trop subits dans l'économie animale, pour 
** qu’on puisse nettement distinguer les effets propres 2 chacune d’elles. 

“ A la vérité on a cru remarquer que les blessures du cervelet arrétoient 
“Jes mouvemens vitaux et involontaires, tels que celui du coeur, et que 
* celles du cerveau exercoient leur influence principale sur les mouvemens 
“ animaux et volontaires ; mais cette observation n’est pas confirmée. On 
*a donc été obligé de se contenter du raisonnement, ct c’cst ce qui a fait 
“ diverger les opinions. 

* D’abord il étoit naturel de chercher ce point central 4 quelque en- 
** droit oi tous les nerfs parussent se rendre ; mais comme il n’y a pas un 
** tel endroit, et que l’ceil ne peut suivre les nerfs que jusqu’ des points 


** encore assez éloignés les uns des autres, l’fmagination a tracé le reste de 
1 
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“leur route: les uns ont donc supposé qu’ils arrivoient tous au cervelet ; 
“* d’autres 4 la glande pinéale, d’autres au corps calleux. 

“* Descartes a pris le parti de la glande pinéale, et a rendu célébre ce 
“* petit corpuscule; mais il est peu vraisemblable qu’il remplisse de si 
** hautes fonctions, parce qu’il est souvent altéré, et contient presque tou- 
“« jours des concrétions pierreuses. Bontevox, Lancisi et Lapeyronie sont 
*‘ ceux qui ont parlé pour le corps calleux ; mais cette partie manque i 
“ tous les animaux non-mamumniferes, et il est 4 croire que le sensorium com- 
“ mune doit étre une partie essentielle, et qui disparoit ou change de forme 
“Ja derniere de toutes. 

« La méme objection a lieu par rapport au septum lucidum adopte par 
“ Digby. 

“« Enfin pour ce qui concerne le cervelet, dont |’importance a ct soute- 
«nue par Drelincourt, il y a cette grande difficulté, que c’est presque la 
« scule partie du cerveau ow |’on ne voit clairement aucun nerf se rendre. 

“* On ne peut guéres non plus regarder comme le siége de |’ame quelque 
“partie double, comme les corps cannclés, pour lesquels s’est declare 
“ Willis ; et les deux grands hémisphéres, ou plutét leur partie medullaire, 
“ appelée centre ovale, et défendue par Vieussens. D’ ailleurs Swmmerring 
“ nous pardit assez Lien prouver qu’aucune partie solide n’est propre «a 
‘* cette importante fonction. 1] semble en effet, que les nerfs agissent en 
«« conduisant quelque fluide vers le cerveau ou vers tes muscles, et que le 
“« sujet corporel affecté par l’arrivée ou Je départ des fluides des différens 
“‘ nerfs, doit lui-méme étre fluide pour étre susceptible de modifications 
*€ mecaniques ou chimiques, aussi rapides et aussi variées que le sont les 
“ différens états que les modifications occasionnent dans ame. C'est d’a- 
“« pres cette maniére de voir que Swmmerring regarde Uhumeur renfermée 
« dans les ventricules du cerveau, comme le véritable organe de l’ame.”’ 
(Ibid. Art. Siece DE L’ AME.) 
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Page 14. 


‘« Habits” (says Locke) “ are but trains of motion in the animal spirits, 
“ which, once set a-going, continue in the same steps they had been used 
‘to, which, by often treading, are worn into a smooth path.’?* 


* (Foot Note.) This theory, with respect to Habits, is very closely copied from Male- 
branche. “ [1 faut remarquer que les esprite ne trouvent pas toujours les chemins, 
“ par oti ils doivent passer, assez ouverts et assez libres; et que cela fait, que nous avons 
« de la difficulté 4 remuer, par exemple, les doigts avec la vitesse qui est nécessaire 
« pour jouer des instrumens de musique, ou les muscles qui servent 4 la prononciation, 
“* pour prononcer les mots d'une langue étrangére ; mais que peu a peu les esprits ani- 
“‘ maux, par leur cours continuel, ouvrent et applanissent ces chemins, ensorte qu’ avec 
« fe tems, ils ne trouvent plus de resistance. Car c’est dans la facilité que les esprits 
“animaux ont de passer dans les membres de nétre corps, que consistent les habi- 
“ tudes."-—Rech. de la Verité, Liv. ii. chap. 5. 


P. 47, Ist Edit., p. 48, 6th Edit. 


* (Foot Note.) ‘‘ Alius error est, quod post singulas scientias et artcs suas in classes 
« distributas, mox a plerisque universali rerum cognitioni et philesophie prime renun~ 
* ciatur ; quod quidem profectui doctrinarum inimicissimum est. Prospectationes fiunt 
“e turribus, aut locis prealtis ; et inpossibile est, ut quis exploret remotiores interior- 
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“ esque scientie alicujus partes, si stet super plano ejusdem scientie, neque altioris 
“ gcientia veluti speculum conscendat.” 
Omnium autem gravissimus error, &c. &c. 


P. 92, 1st Edit., p. 93, 6th Edit. 


“ From Dr Reid’s view of the subject, it follows that it is external ob- 
‘* jects themselves, and not any species or images of these objects, that the 
‘mind perceives ; and that, although, by the constitution of our nature, 
“ certain sensations are rendered the constant antecedents of our percep- 
* tions, yet it is just as difficult to explain how our perceptions are ob- 
“tained by their means, as it would be upon the supposition that the 
‘* mind were all at once inspired with them, without any concomitant sen- 
“* sations whatever.”? * 


* (Foot Note.) This language has been objected to, as bordering on mysticism, 
whereas, in truth, it is merely a statement of @ fact, accompanied with an acknowledg- 
ment of our total ignorance of the manner in which it is to be explained. Is it any 
thing more than an extension to the phenomena of perception, of what Mr Hume has so 
justly and so profoundly remarked concerning the phenomena of voluntary motion ? 
“ Is THERE ANY PRINCIPLE IN ALL NATURE MORE MYSTERIOUS THAN THE UNION 
“ OF SOUL AND BODY, BY WHICH A SUPPOSED SPIRITUAL SUBSTANCE ACQUIRES 68UCH 
“ AN INFLUENCE OVER A MATERIAL ONE, THAT THE MOST REFINED THOUGHT 18 ABLE 
“TO ACTUATE THE GROSSEST MATTER? WERE WE EMPOWERED, BY A SECRET WISH, 
“(70 REMOVE MOUNTAINS, OR CONTROL THE PLANETS IN THEIR ORBITS, TIIIS EX- 
TENSIVE AUTHORITY WOULD NOT BE MORE EXTRAORDINARY NOR MORE BEYOND OUR 
“ comprenENsion.” Ido not know that Mr Hume was ever charged with any ten- 
dency to mysticism ; and yet the two cases secm to me to be perfectly analogous. 


Page 115.—(Continuation of the foot note after the Latin quotation 
Jrom Dr Gregory.) 


In Gibbon’s Posthumous Works, I find a statement still more curious, as it relates to 
the number of words pronounced in a given time by a speaker, in the course of an ex- 
tempore speech. ‘ As I was waiting in the manager’s box at Mr Hastings’s trial in 
“‘ Westminster Hall, I had the curiosity to inquire of the short-hand writer how many 
“ words a ready and rapid orator might pronounce in an hour? From 7000 te 7500 
« was the answer. The medium of 7200 will afford 120 words in each second.”—Vol. I. 
p- 172. 

in the instance, however, here referred to by Gibbon, the business of articulation 
forms but a very inconsiderable part of the voluntary exertions the speaker is inces- 
aantly making. One of his efforts, and a very complicated and wonderful one, is taken 

li 
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notice of by Quinctilian in the following passage: “ But, after all, what is extemporary 
« speaking, but a vigorous exertion of memory? * For when we are speaking of one 
“thing, we are premeditating another that we are about to speaks This premedi- 
“tation is carried forwards to other objects, and whatever discoveries it makes, it 
‘‘ deposits them in the memory ; and thus the invention having placed it there, the 
** memory becomes a kind of intermediate instrument that hands it to the clocution.” 
(* Quid? extemporalis oratio non alio mihi videtur mentis vigore constare. Nam dum 
* alia dicimus, que dicturi sumus, intuenda sunt: ita cum semper cogitatio ultra id 
* quod est, longius querit, quicquid interim reperit, quodammodo apud memoriam 
“‘ deponit, quod ills quasi media quedam manus acceptum ab inventione tradit elocu- 
“ tioni.”)—Quinctilian, Lib. xi. Cap. ii. 

A much more comprehensive view, however, of this astonishingly complicated exer- 
tion of the mind is given by Dr Reid. 

* From what cause does it happen, that a good speaker no sooner conceives what he 
« would express, than the letters, syllables, and words arrange themselves according to 
« innumerable rules of speech, while Ae never thinks of these rules? He means to express 
“certain sentiments ; in order to do this properly, a selection must be made of the ma- 
“terials cut of many thousands. He makes this selection without any expence of time 
“ or thought. The materials selected must be arranged in a particular order, accord- 
ing to innumerable rules of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, and accompanied with a 
“particular tone and emphasis. He does all this as it were by inspiration, without 
“ thinking of any of those rules, and without breaking one of them.” 

«© This art, if it were not so common, would appear more wonderful, than that a man 
“ should dance blind-fold amidst a thousand burning plough-shares, without being 
“burnt. Yet all this may be done by habit.”——-(Issays on the Active Powers of Man, 
4to Edit. p. 119.) 

It must be owned, that it is difficult to conceive that, in such a case as this, there is a 
separate act of the will accompanying all the intellectual operations here described ; and 
therefore it is not surprising that some philosophers should have attempted to keep the 
difficulty out of sight, by the use of one of these convenient phrases to which it is not 
possible to annex a clear or a precise idea. This, at least, 1 must confess, is the case with 
me, with respect to the words mechanical, automatical, and organical, as employed on 
this occasion. 

I have been led into these observations by a paper which I have lately met with 
of M. Fred. Cuvier’s, in the Mémoires du Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle, ‘Tome X. 
1828. lt is entitled Examen de quelques Observations de M. Dugald Stewart qui 
tendent a détruire l'analogie des phenoménes de [Instinct avec ceux de U Habitude. 
From my great reapect for the talents and learning of the author, I was induced to give 
my reasonings in this chapter, (against which all his strictures are pointed,) as tho. 
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* And of attention, he should bave added. 
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rough, and, I think, as impartial a re-examination as I was able. to bestow upon them ; 
without, however, discovering any flaw in them that seemed to me to require correc- 
tion. Some of M. Cuvier’s objections I foresaw at the time I published the First Edi~ 
tion, and accordingly I observed in page 117, that, “ after all I have said, it ix possi~ 
*t hle that some may be disposed rather to dispute the common theory of vision than 
“ admit the conclusions I have endeavoured to establish.” I cannot help suspecting 
that M. Cuvier is one of this number, and that a secret scepticism in his mind 
with respect to Berkeley’s Theory is at the bottom of the difficulty he finds in 
admitting those doctrines of mine which he has attempted to overthrow. He has 
not, indeed, directly avowed this scepticism, but I leave the reader to judge whether 
he has not given some ground for my suspicions by the conclusion of the following sen- 
tence: ‘ Il paroit bien certain que c’est le toucher qui nous apprend 4 connoitre les 
‘« distances of nous sommes des objets ; lorsque l’aveugle de Cheselden eut recouvré 
“Ja vue, tous les objets Ini paroissvient étre dans ses yeux, du moins on Tassurc.” 
(Mémoires du Muséum, &c. Tome X. p. 257, Paris 1823.) 1 cannot enter here in- 
to a detailed examination of his strictires; but I must beg M. Cuvier's particular at- 
tention to the case of the extempore speaker mentioned in the beginning of this note. 
Admitting that the words automatic, mechanical, or organic, convey some idea when 
applied to a herpsichord-player executing a piece of music that he has often played 
before, have they any meaning when applied to what passed through the mind of Mr 
Sheridan during the speech which Mr Gibbon heard him pronounce ? 

As to the tendency of my observations to destroy the analogy between the pheno- 
mena of Instinct and of Habit, 1 must acknowledge I cannot perceive how it should be 
thought to afford any explanation of the phenomena of the former, to compare them 
with those of the lutter, when we consider that habit not only implies experience, but an 
experience so constant and so long continued as to become a second nature. Can any- 
thing be imagined more opposite ix ifs origin to Instinct? M. Cuvier conceives himself 
to be adopting in this instance the Theory of Reid. “ Parini les explications qui ont 
“© 6té suggerées pour ccs actions instinctives, la seule qui nous paroisse fondée sur des 
« vraigemblances suffisantes, ct qui soit admissible, est celle de Reid,” &c. In proof of 
this he quotes the following words from the French translation of that author: “ L’Ha- 
“ bitude différe de \’Instinct, non par sa nature, mais par son origine. Ces deux prin- 
“ cipes opérent sans volonté ou intention, sans penaée, et peuvent en consequence étre 
“ appelés principes mécaniques.” In the former of these sentences Dr Reid’s opimion 
agrees, not with that of M. Cuvier, but with mine. In the latter, he has asserted a 
proposition which it is one main object of this chapter to refute, and in the refutation 
of which I must own I think I have been successful. 


Page 119. 


“ The dexterity of jugglers, (which, by the way, merits a greater de- 
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gree of attention from philosophers, than it has yet attracted,) affords 
‘‘ many curious illustrations of the same doctrine.”’ * 


(Foot Note.)—‘* Rursus, inter ingenia ct manus hominis, non prorsus contemnenda 
“‘ sunt prestigie et jocularia. Nonnulla enim ex istis, licet sint usu levia ct ludicra, 
“tamen informatione valida esse possunt.”—-Nov. Org. Lib. ii. Aph. xxxi. 


Foot Note at the end of Chapter Second, p. 131, 1st Edition, p. 132, 
6th Edition. 


I have been accused of overlooking, in the preceding Chapter, a very important dis- 
tinction between Voluntary and Involuntary attention. In some cases (it is said) atten- 
tion attaches itself spontaneously to its object. In others it requires a painful effort to keep 
it steady,—nay, when we ill to fix it on one subject, we find it perpetually wandering 
to another. The fact on which the criticism is founded must unquestionably be admit- 
ted, but the conclusion drawn from it is nevertheless erroneous. Jt proceeds on a vague 
use of the words voluntary and involuntary. These words, as well as the substantive 
mill, are often but very inaccurately employed to express a general purpose or intention, 
as well as that state of mind which is the immediate antecedent of action. Thus, if I re- 
solve to keep my eyes steadily open, I may, according to common modes of speech, 
be said to will to keep them open, and if, in consequence of some sudden alarm, | 
should depart from my purpose, the winking of my eye-lids may be said to be involun- 
tary. And yet in strict philosophical propriety the winking of my eye-lids is an act 
purely voluntary ; an operation which I will to perform, in consequence of the effect 
which my alarm has to banish my general purpose or resolution from my mind. The case 
is perfectly parallel with respect to attention. When I am anxious to attend to a particular 
subject, I am apt to say that I iil to attend to it, and when I forget my purpose, that 
my inattention is involuntary ; whereas the fact is, that the unintended distraction, like 
the uninlended winking of the eye-lids, was the effect of a particular volition of the mind, 
exerted in consequence of a momentary forgetfulness of my gencral purpose. Indeed, 
to those who arc at all accustomed to precision in the use of language, the phrase invo- 
luntary attention must appear a manifest contradiction in terms. 


Page 142, Ist Edit. p. 143, 6th Exit 
«« __. No separate and independent existence” * 

( Foot Note.) It was with some satisfaction I observed, twenty years after the first pub- 
Neation of this volume, the following sentences in one of the numbers of an excellent li- 
terary journal, not commonly over-partial to my opinions. ‘ Strong conception is, perhaps 
“in every case, attended with a temporary belief of the reality of its objects... ... 


“« The feeling, we believe, is often sey momentary ; and it is this which has misled thioss 
«« who have doubted of its existence.” (See the Edinburgh Review of Baron Grimm's 


Literary Correspondence, in the number for July 1813.) 
VoL, 10. Bx 
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Continuation of the Foot Note at the end of Chapter Third, p. 150, 
Ist Edit., p. 151, 6th Edit. 


From the principles which Ihave endeavoured to establish in this chapter, may be de- 
rived a simple, and, I think, a satisfactory explanation of the manner in which supersti- 
tion, considered in contradistinction to genuine religion, operates on the mind. The 
gloomy phantoms which she presents to her victims in their early infancy; and which 
consist chiefly of images or representations of spectres and demons, and of invisible scenes 
of horror, produce their effect, not through the mediura of reasoning and judgment, but 
of the powers of conception and imagination. No argument is alleged to prove their ex- 
istence ; but strong and lively notions of them are conveyed ; and, in proportion us this 
is done, the belicf’ of them becomes steady and habitual. It is even sufficient, in many 
cases, to resist all the force of argument to the contrary, or, if it yields to it during the 
bustle of business and the light of day, its influence returns in the hours of solitude and 
darkness. When the mind, too, is weakened by disease, or the infirmities of age, and 
when the attention ceases to be occupied with external objects, the thoughts are upt to 
revert to their first channel, and to dwell on the conceptions to which they were accus- 
tomed in the nurscry. “ Let custom,” (says Locke,) from the very childhood, have join- 
“ed figure and shape to the idea of God, aud what absurdities will that mind be liable 
“to about Deity !” (Vol. II. p. 144.) A person of a lively but somewhat gloomy 
imagination once acknowledged to me, that he could trace some of his superstitious im- 
pressions with respect to the Deity, to the stern aspect of a judge whom he had seen, 
whena school-boy, pronounce sentence of death upon a criminal. Hence it would appear, 
that he who has the power of modelling the habitual conceptions of an infant mind, is, in 
a great measure, the arbiter of its future happiness or misery. By guarding against the 
Spectres conjured up by superstitious weakness, and presenting to it only images of what 
is good, lovely, and happy, he may secure through life a perpetual sunshine to the soul, 
and may perhaps make some provision against the physical evils to which humanity is 
exposed. Even in those awful diseases which disturb the exercise of reason, I am apt to 
think, that the complexion of madness, in point of gaiety or of despondency, depends 
much on the nature of our first conceptions ; and it would surely be no inconsiderable 
addition to the comfort of any individual to know, that some provision had been made 
by the tender care of his first instructors, to lighten the pressure of this greatest of all 
earthly calamities, if it ever should be his lot to bear it. In truth, the only effectual an- 
tidote against superstitious weaknesses, is to inspire the mind with just and elevated no- 
tions of the administration of the universe : for we may rest assured, that religion, in one 
form or another, is the natural and spontaneous growth of man’s intellectual and moral 
constitution ; and the only question in the case of individuals is, whether, under the re- 
gulation of an enlightened understanding, it is to prove the best solace of life and the 
surest support of virtue ; or to be converted by the influence of prejudices and a diseased 
imagination, into a source of imbecility, inconsistency, and suffering. 

« How happy” (says Dr Reid) “ is that mind, in which the belief and reverence of a 
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“ perfect all-governing mind casts out all fear but the fear of acting wrong : In which se- 
“ renity and cheerfulness, innocence, humanity, and candour, guard the imagination 
* against the entrance of every unhallowed intruder, and invite more amiable and wor- 
“ thier guests to dwell ! 

“ There shall the muses, the graces, and the virtues, fix their abode ; for every thing 
“ that is great and worthy in human conduct must have been conceived in ihe imagina- 
“tion before it was brought into act. And many great and good designs have been 
* formed there, which, for want of power and opportunity, have proved abortive. 

« The man whose imagination is occupied by these guests must be wise ; he must be 
“ good ; and he must be happy.”—-(Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, p. 430. 
Quarto Edition.) 


Page 154, Ist Edit., page 155, 6th Edit. 


“‘ In consequence of the variety of birds, it appears that they had a ge- 
“ neric name comprehending all of them, to which it was not unnatural 
“ for them to refer any new animal they met with.” * 


* (Foot Nolte.) The author of an article in the Quarterly Review, (July 1815) speak- 
ing of the interview between the English inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island, and the crew of 
the Briton, commanded by Sir Thomas Staines, has favoured us with the following curi- 
ous information with respect tothe former : 

« They expressed great surprise on seeing a cow on board the Briton, and were in 
‘doubt whether she was a great goat, or 1 horned sow.” 

The accuracy of Cooke's statement, quoted in the text, is disputed by the learned Mr 
Lumisden of Calcutta in his Persian Grammar ; but, independently of the strong confir- 
mation which it receives from the analogous fact mentioned by the reviewer, a very little 
consideration may satist'y us that it is precisely agreeable to what we should have ex- 
pected a priori, in such circumstances as his islanders were placed in, 


Page 158, 1st Edit., page 159, 6th Edit. 


ii 





yet that we might have been so formed as to be able to ab- 
“ stract without being capable of gencralizing. ‘The grounds of this opi- 
« nion it is not necessary for me to examine, for any of the purposes which 
“« | have at present in view.” * 


* (Foot Note.)--The worda Abstraction and Generalization are commonly, but impro- 
perly, used ag synonymous ; and the same inaccuracy is frequently committed in speaking 
of abstract or general ideas, as if the two expressions were convertible. A person who 
had never seen but one rose (it has been already remarked) might yet have been able to 
consider its colour apart from its other qualities ; and, therefore, (to express myself in con- 
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formity to common language) there may be such a thing as an idea which is at once ab- 
stract and particular. After having perceived this quality as belonging to a variety of 
individuals, we can consider it without reference to any of them, and thus form the no- 
tion of redness or whiteness in general, which may be called a general abstract idea. The 
words abstract and general, therefore, when applied to ideas, are as completely distinct 
from each other as any two words to be found in the language. 

It is indeed true, that the formation of every general notion presupposes abstraction ; 
but it is surely improper, on this account, to call a general term an abstract term, or a 
general idea an abstract idea. 


Continuation of the Note, page 161, Ist Edit. page 162, 6th Edit. 


‘<T flatter myself that I have used it with due caution.” 


I don’t know of any author who, prior to Dr Reid, has expressed himself on this 
subject with so much justness and precision as Father Buffier in the following passage of 
his Treatise on First Truths. 

« If we confine ourselves to what is intelligible in our observations on Jdeas, we will 
say, they are nothing but mere modifications of the mind as a thinking being. They 
“are called ideas with regard to the object represented ; and perceptions with regard to 
“the faculty representing. It is manifest that our ideas, considered in this sense, arc 
“ not more distinguished from our understanding than motion is from a body moved.” 
—(p. 311, Eng. Trans.) 

From the word represeniation, however, employed by Buffier in the above passage, it 
would appear that even Av conceived the idea or notion of the mind to bear a resemblance 
to the external corresponding object. It is not improbable that his imagination was mis- 
led by some such analogy as that which occurred to Leibnitz, when he called the mind 
a living mirror of the universe ; a mode of speaking still common among the German 
metaphysicians of the present day. 


Page 179, Ist Edit. page 180, 6th Edit. 





“ The only shadow of an argument in proof of the common 
“ doctrine on the subject, (1 mean that which is founded on the impossi- 
‘¢ bility of explaining this process of the mind on any other hypothesis, ) 
“ falls to the ground.” * , 


* (Fool Note.) This argument against the existence of Universals, founded on the in- 
utility of such a supposition in explaining the intellectual operations, was considered by 
the Nominalists of the twelfth century as the strength of their cause. The force of the ar- 
gument, however, was much weakened by the manner in which they stated it; for, in- 
stead of considering it as a complete refutation of the hypothesis of the Realists (which 
had nothing to support it but the explanation it was, supposed to afford of some pheno- 
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mena believed to be otherwise inexplicable,) they attempted to demonstrate that Univer- 
sals had no existence, from the general axiom, that nature does nothing in vain ; or, as 
they expressed themselves, “ Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem.” “ C'etoit 
“ soutenir une bonne thése” (says Condillac) “ par une assez mauvaise raison ; car c'etoit 
“ convenir que ces réalités etoit possibles, et que pour les faire exisicr, il ne falloit que 
“leur trouver quelque utilité. Cependant ce principe étoit appellé le Hasoir des Nomi- 
“ nauz.”—~(Condillac, Cours d’Etude, Tom. IV. p. 88.) 

The argument is better stated by Leibnitz, Vol. IV. p. GO, Edit. Dutens. ‘* Generalis 
* autem regula est,” &c. &c. 


Page 180, 1st Edit. page 182, 6th Edit. 


** A style of composition which they who read merely for amuse- 
“ ment are apt to censure for a want of vivacity and ornament.’ * 





* (Foot Note.) “ Language, like light, is a medium ; and the true philosophical style, 
Tike light trom a north-window, exhibits objects clearly and distinctly without solicit- 
« ing attention to itself. In painting subjects of amusement indeed, language may gild 
somewhat more, and colour with the dies of fancy : but where information is of more 
“importance than entertainment, though you cannot throw too strong a light, you 
“ should carefully avoid a coloured one. The style of some writers resembles a bright 
‘light placed between the eye, and the thing to be looked at. ‘The light shows itself, 
“and hides the object.”"——Gilpin, This passage I have transcribed from one of the 
munerous publications of the ingenious author, bat T have neglected to mark the Title 


of the Volume. 
Page 207. 


To be introduced as a new paragraph immediately after the words, 
“‘ to which the use of signs is essentially subservient.” 

As a farther confirmation of the sane doctrine, it may be remarked, that there is no 
class of speculative men who are in general so much at a loss to convey their ideas as 
men of mechanical invention. This, 1 think, can only arise from their being accustem- 
ed to direct their attcution immediately to the subjects of their consideration, without | 


the use of signs. Philosophers who speculate on questions which require the employ- 
ment of words ag an instrument of thought, are seldom deficient in a facility of expres- 


sion. 

Page 238, Ist Edit., page 240, 6th Edit. 
«in an enlightened anticipation of the future history of man- 
“kind.” * 


* (Foot Note.) An idea of this sogt was, I presume, in the mind of Lord Bacon, when 
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he remarked, after some of his first conversations with James the First, that he seemed 
disposed rather to take counsel from the past than from the future. 


Page 271, Ist Edit., page 275, 6th Edit. 


** On this supposition, a history of human prejudices, in so far as they 
‘‘ have supplied the place of more enlarged political views, may, at some 
‘future period, furnish to the philosopher a subject of speculation, no 
“Jess pleasing and instructive than that beneficent wisdom of nature, 
“which guides the operations of the lower animals ; and which, even in 
** our own species, takes upon itself the care of the individual in the in- 
‘* fancy of human reason.” * 


* (Foot Note.) Many years after this Volume was published, I found, that in the fore- 
going remark on the analogy between the utility of our instincts, and that of certain 
classes of our prejudices, I had been anticipated by Bayle. My attention to the passage 
im question was first attracted by the following observations of Mr Gibbon in his Mis- 
cellaneous Works, ‘ Bayle’s Two Letters on the Love of Parents towards their Chil- 
* dren, and on Jealousy, contain a profound philosophy, in which he unfolds a chain of 
“ prejudices connected with our existence, necessary for our happiness, and intended 
“ by the Supreme Being to supply the place of a reason too exalted for the bulk of man- 
«kind, and too weak to be a principle of action.”—(Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, 
Vol. IL. pp. 300, 301.) 

The Letters of Bayle here alluded to, form part of his general criticism on Maim- 
bourg’s History of Calvinism, published in his @uvures Diverses. Sce Tome II. pp. 272, 
280. They contain various ideas which I agree with Gibbon in thinking profoundly 
philosophical. Like all Bayle’s compositions, however, they involve much exceptionable 
matter blended with the truth. The author, in particular, uses throughout the word 
prejudice with a very illogical latitude. 


Page 277, Ist Edit., page 280, 6th Edit. 


‘“¢ Those who have experienced the effects that long absence, and ex- 
“treme distance from their native country, produce on the mind, will 
‘* readily conceive the pleasure such a trifling incident can give.” * 


* (Foot Note.) In this last sentence Captain King has with great judgment and dis- 
crimination touched upon certain accessory circumstances, (such as long absence and ex- 
treme distance from home,) which, on particular occasions, render a perception or a sen- 
sible impression more peculiarly powerful in awakening associated’ emotions. He has 
also alluded to the effect of contrast as an associating principle, and has furnished a fine 
illustration of its influence. “ Whilst we were at dinner, in this miserable hut on 
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“the banks of the river Awatska; the guests of a people with whuse existence we 
«had before been scarce acquainted, and at the extremity of the habitable globe; a s0- 
“itary half-worn pewter-spoon, whose shape was familiar to us, attracted our atten- 
“tion, and, on examination, we found it stamped on the back with the word London. 
« T cannot pass over this circumstance in silence, out of gratitude for the many pleasant 
“‘ thoughts, the anxious hopes, and tender remembrances it excited in us. Those who 
« have experienced the effects that long absence, and extreme distance from their na- 
“tive country, produce on the mind, will readily conccive the pleasure such a trifling 
“ incident can give.” We may add to his very philosophical reflections, that in certain 
situations the tone of the mind is better prepared than in others for indulging those 
feelings which come home to the heart, Of this kind, is a scene of solitude and silence, 
where the mind is apt at once to give full vent to its enthusiasin ; aud trom its concen- 
trated attention to the internal phenomena, to observe and to record them with unusual 
accuracy. To a scene of this sort, we are indebted for the following inimitable descrip» 
tion of Humboldt. 

« Nothing can be compared to the impression of majestic tranquillity, which the as- 
* pect of the firmament inspires in this solitary region. Following with the cye, at the 
« entrance of the night, those meadows that bound the horizon, that plain covered with 
“ verdure, and gently undulated, we thought we saw from afar, as in the deserts of the 
« Oronoko, the surface of the ocean supporting the starry vault of Heaven. ‘The tree 
_ under which we were seated,—the luminous insects flying iv the air,—the constella- 
‘tions that shone towards the south,—every object seemed to tell us, that we were fur 
“ from our native soil. If amid this exotic nature, the bell of a cow, or the roaring of 
“a bull, were heard from the depth of a valley, the remembrance of our country was 
« awakened suddenly in the sound. They were like distant voices resounding from be- 
“ yond the ocean, and with magical power transporting us from one hemisphere to the 
« other.”—-Personal Narrative, &c. &c, Vol. ITI. pp. 90, 91. 


Page 303, Ist Edit., page 311, 6th Edit. 


“ Were the first of these lines, or a line equally unmeaning, placed last, 
«« the couplet would have appeared execrable to a person of the most mo- 
** derate taste.” * 


* (Foot Note.) To these artifices or éricks, which { suspect are occasionally practised by 
our best versifiers, Voltaire has alluded with much pleasantry in a short satirical perfor- 
mance, entitled Epitre a Boileau, 1769. 


Boileau correct auteur de quelques bons écrits, 


Zoile de Quinault, et flatteur de Louis ; 
* * . s 
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De ton siécle brillant mes yeux virent la fin. 
Je vis le jardinier de ta maison d’ Autueil, 
Qui chez toi, pour rimer, planta le chévrefeuille, &c. 


Notwithstanding the injustice towards Boileau in the general spirit of this performance, 
it must, I think, he acknowledged, that the following exordium of one his epistles goes 
far to justify the foregoing sarcasm. 


Antoine, gouverneur de mon jardin d’Autueil, 
Qui dirige chez moi /'if et le chévrefeuille. 


Page 305, 1st Edit., page 313, 6th Edit. 





“ As, by doing so, an author discovers an affectation of wit, or a 
“« desire of tracing analogies, instead of illustrating or adorning the subject 
“* of his composition.” 


* (Foot Note.) In the following stanza of Shenstone, for example, 


« How pale was then his true-love’s cheek 

* When Jemmy’s sentence reach’d her ear ! 
“For never yet did Alpine snows 

*« So pale, or yet so chill appear ;” 


the double allusion unquestionably borders on conceit. The same double allusion occurs 
in the translation of Mallet’s “ William and Margaret,” by Vincent Bourne, 


“ Candidior nive, frigidiorque manus.” 
How inferior in pathetic simplicity to the original, 
And clay-cold was the lily hand, &c. 


That Shenstone himself considered these double allusions as more allied to wit than 
to the language of serious passion, appears from the style of poetry ascribed to Paridel 
in the Pastoral Ballad. 


«*Tis his with mack passion to glow ; 
«*Tis his in smooth tales to unfold, 

« How her face is as bright as the snow, 
« And her bosom, be sure, is as cold.” 


Mr Addison’s opinion is of still higher value. ‘“ When a poet tells us, the bosom of 
“« his mistress is as white as snow, there is no wit in the comparison ; but when he adds, 
« with a sigh, that it is as cold too, it then grows into wit.”—-(Spectator, No. LXII.) 
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Page 806, Ist Edit., page 314, Gth Edit. 


“* The effect of a literal and spiritless translation of a work of genius, 
“is compared by Cervantes to that of the figures which we see when we 
“look at the wrong side of a beautiful piece of tapestry.” * 


* (Foot Note.) “ For all that, J cannot but be of opinion, that translating out of one 
“language into another, unless it be from those queens of the langhages, Greek and 
« Latin, is like setting to view the wrong side of a piece of tapestry, where, though the 
“ figures are scen, they are full of ends and threads, which obscure them, and are not 
“seen with the smoothness and evenness of the right side.”—-Don Quixote, Chap. Ixii, 
(Jarvis’s Translation.) 


Page $22, 1st Edit., page 329, 6th Edit. 

“* Tf we examine this class of sounds, we shall find that it consists whol- 
“ly of such as are fitted to withdraw the attention of the mind from its 
“‘ own thoughts ; and are, at the same time, not sufficiently intcresting to 
“ engage its attention to themselves.” * 

* (Foot Note.) Lord Bacon has taken notice of this fact; and the account he has 
given of it (so far as relates to the power of attention) is not very wide of the truth. 
His theory concerning “the Motion of the Spirits” furnishes a proof of the prone- 
ness of those men who are the most fully aware of the importance of experiment 
and observation in physics, to indulge in hypotheses, in explaining the phenomena of 
the human mind. ‘ Some noises help sleep, as the blowing of wind, and the trickling 
‘of water ; they move a gentle attention, and whatsoever moveth attention, without too 
“« much labour, stilleth the natural and discursive motion of the spirits.” 


Page 349, Ist Edit., page 357, 6th Edit. 

“Tt is the enlargement of experience alone, and not any progress in 
“the art of reasoning, which can cure the mind of these associations, and 
“free the practice of medicine from those superstitious observances with 
“‘ which we always find it encumbered among rude nations.” * 

* (Foot Note.) As an illustration of this, it is worth the reader's while to consult the 


account given in the Natural History of Pliny of the state of medical science among the 
Druids. A short abstract of it may be found in Dr Henry’s History of Great Britain, 


Vol. Il. pp. 47, 48. 
Page 351, ist Edit., page 358, 6th Edit. 
ss As the established laws of the material world, which have been ex- 
VOL. IL. 3 Y 
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‘‘ hibited to our senses from our infancy, gradually accommodate to them- 
* selves the order of our thoughts, so the most arbitrary and capricious 
“ institutions and customs, by a long, and constant, and exclusive opera- 
** tion on the mind, acquire such an influence in forming the intellectual 
‘ habits, that every deviation from them not only produces surprise, but 
“« ig apt to excite sentiments of contempt and of ridicule.” * 


© (Foot Note.) “ Nous nous accoutomons a tout ce que nous voions ; et je ne scais si 
“Je consulat dn Cheval de Caligula, nous auroit autant surpris que nous nous l’imagi- 


“ nons."—~—~Cardinal de Retz. 


Page 354, Ist Edit., page 362, 6th Edit. 


——~—- “ And it is to the philosopher alone, by whom it was predict- 
“ed, that it appears to furnish a subject worthy of future reflection.” * 


* (Foot Note.) Some reflections similar to the above are subjoined by Gibbon to his 
account of the fable of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.“ The story of the seven sleepers 
“has been adopted and adorned by the nations from Bengal to Africa, who profess 
«the Mahometan religion ; and some vestiges of a similar tradition have been discover- 
“ed in the remote extremities of Scandinavia. This easy and universal belief, so ex- 
‘« pressive of the sense of mankind, may be ascribed to the genuine merit of the fable it- 
“self. We imperceptibly advance from youth to age, without observing the gradual, 
‘© but incessant change of human affairs; and even in our larger experience of history, 
“the imagination is accustomed, by a perpetual series of causes and effects, to unite the 
“ most distant revolutions. But if the interval between two memorable eras could be 
“ instantly annihilated ; if it were possible, after a momentary slumber of two hundred 
“years, to display the xew world to the cyes of a spectator, who still retained a lively 
“and recent impression of the old, his surprise and his reflections would furnish the 
« pleasing subject of a philosuphical romance.”—Decline and Fall, Vol. VI. pp. 35, 36. 

To these observations may be added a remark of Lord Bacon’s, to the truth of 
which our daily experience bears testimony. “ Levitas hominum atque inconstantia 
«bine optime perspici potest, qui donee res aliqua perfecta sit, eam mirantur ficri 
* posse ; postquain facta semel est, iterum mirantur eam jampridem factam non fuisse.” 
—Bac. De Aug. Scient. Lib. i. 


Page 388, Ist Edit., page 395, 6th Edit. 


———~ “ their principal charms from the embellishments of his fancy.” 


(Insert the following paragraph.) 
After all the complaints that have been made of the peculiar distresses which are inci- 
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dent to cultivated minds, who would exchange the sensibilities of his intellectual and 
moral being for the apathy of those whose only avenues of pleasure and pain are to be 
found in their animal nature ; “ who move thoughtlessly in the narrow circle of their 
“existence, and to whom the falling leaves present no idea but that of approaching 
“« winter ?”—Goethe. 


Page 394, Ist Edit., page 401, 6th Edit. 





** partly by the mistaken theories of philosophers.” 
Ciasert the following paragraphs.) 


As the order established in the intellectual world seems to be regulated by Jaws per- 
fectly analogous to those which we trace among the phenomena of the material system ; 
and as in all our philosophical inquiries, (to whatever subject they may relate,) the pro- 
gress of the mind is liable to be affected by the same tendency to a premature gencrali- 
zation, the following extract from an eminent chemical writer may contribute to illus- 
trate the scope, and to confirm the justness of some of the foregoing reflections. 

« Within the last fifteen or twenty years, several new metals, and new carths, have 
“ been made known to the world. The names that support these discoveries are re- 
“ spectable, and the experiments decisive. If we do not give our assent to them, no 
“ single proposition in chemistry can for a moment stand. But whether all these are 
“ really simple substances, or compounds not yet resolved into their elements, is what 
« the authors themselves cannot possibly assert ; nor would it in the least diminish the 
“ merit of their observations, if future experiments should prove them to have been mis- 
« taken as to the simplicity of these substances. This remark should not be confined 
‘« to late discoveries ; it may as justly be applied to those earths and metals with which we 
have been long acquainted.”—« In the dark ages of chemistry, the object was to rival 
“‘ nature ; and the substance which the adepts of those days were busied to create, was 


* universally allowed to be simple. In a more enlightened period, we have extended 


* our inguiries, and multiplied the number of the clements. The last task will be to 


‘simplify ; and, by a closer observation of nature, to learn from what small store of 


« primitive materials, aJ] that we behold and wonder at was created.” # 

This analogy between the history of Chemistry and thatof the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, which has eften struck me in contrasting the views of the alchemists with 
those of Lavoisier and his followers, has acquired much additional value and importance 
in my estimation, since I had the pleasure to peruse a late work of M. de Gerando ; in 
which I find, that the same analogy has presented itsclf to that most judicious philoso- 
pher, and has been applied by him to the same practical purpose, of exposing the false 
pretensions and premature gencralizations of some modern metaphysicians. 


tn A 





"« Inquiries concerning the nature of a metallic substance, lately sold in London us x new metal, under the 
tite of Palladium. By Richard Chenevix, Eq. 
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« It required nothing less than the united splendour of the discoveries brought to light 
“ by the new chemical school, to tear the minds of men from the pursuit of a simple and 
“ primary element ; a pursuit renewed in every age with an indefatigable perseverance, 
“ and always renewed in vain. With what feelings of contempt would the physiologists of 
“ former times have looked down on the chemists of the present age, whose limited and 
“ circumscribed system admits nearly forty different principles in the composition of 
“ bodies! What a subject of ridicule would the new nomenclature have afforded to an 
* alchemist !” 

« The Philosophy of Mind has its alchemists also ;—-men whose studies are di- 
“ rected to the pursuit of one single principle, into which the whole science may be re- 
“solved, and who flatter themselves with the hope of discovering the grand secret, by 
“which the pure Gold of Truth may be produced at pleasure.” * 

Among these alchemists in the science of mind, the first place is undoubtedly due to 
Dr Hartley, who not only attempts to account for all the phenomena of human nature, 
from the single principle of association, combined with the hypothetical assumption of an 
invisible fluid or ether, producing vibrations in the medullary substance of the brain and 
nerves ; but indulges his imagination in anticipating an era, “ when future genera- 
“ tions shall put all kinds of evidences and inquiries into mathematical forms ; reducing 
“ Aristotle’s ten Categories, and Rishop Wilkins’s forty Summa Genera, to the head of 
“ quantity alone, so as to make Mathematics and Logic, Natural History and Civil His- 
“tory, Natural Philosophy and Philosophy of all other kinds, coincide omni ea parte.” 
If I had never read another sentence of this author, I should have required no further 
evidence of the unsoundness of his understanding. t 


Page 398, 1st Edit., page 404, 6th Edit. 


“ Uninteresting and minute.”’ * 





“ (Foot Note.) Inthe French Tongue, there are several words connected with this 
operation of the mind, marking nice shades of meaning which cannot be expressed in 
our language, without circumlocution. Such (according to Girard) are the words Mé- 
moire and Souvenir, the former referring to the understanding alone, the latter, to things 
which also touch or affect the heart. This distinction was plainly in the view of Dide- 
rot, in a passage which it is scarcely possible to translate into English, without impair- 
ing somewhat of the beauty of the original. ‘ Rapportez tout au dernier moment; i ce 
“ moment ou la mémoire des faits les plus éclatants ne vaudra pas le souvenir d'un verre 
« d'eau présenté par humanité 4 celui qui avoit soif.” 





* De Gerando, Hist. des Systimes, Tom. IL. pp. 481, 482. 
+ The foregoing observations I have formerly introduced in a different work ; but they now seem to me 
to belong more properly to this elementary treatise.-(See Phil. Essnvs. p. 12. ¢¢ sea.) 
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Page 408, Ist Edit., page 414, 6th Edit. 


*« That no derangement takes place, in ordinary cases, in that part of 
“ the constitution on which the association of ideas depends, appears from 
the distinct and circumstantial recollection which old men retain of the 
** transactions of their youth.” * 


* (Foot Note.) Instances of this are so common, that there can be no dispute about 
the fact. At the same time, I agree with Dr Hartley in thinking (Observations on 
Man, 8vo Edition, London 1801, p. $80,),that old men do not always recollect the 
events of their youth so distinctly as we might at first conclude from their narratives ; 
and that it is rather their own narratives that they remember, than the events to which 
they relate. 

The only instance I have read of, in which the ordinary course of nature in this parti- 
cular appears to have been reversed, is mentioned by the celebrated Dr Harvey in his 
Account of the Anatomical Dissection of Thomas Parr, who died in 1635, at the age of 
152 years and 9 months. Singular zs the fact is, it is impossible to call it in question, 
considering the confident terms in which it is stated by this most accurate and faithful 
observer. I subjoin the narrative in the author’s own words, Its incredibility will be 
much diminished if we reflect duly on the longevity of Parr, which was an occurrence 
altogether out of the common course of nature. “ Cerebrum ci erat integrum, firmissi- 
“mum, et solidissimum ad tactum ; hinc paullo ante mortem, licet per viginti annos 
* coxcus fuisset, tamen optime audire et audita percipere, et prompte ad quassita respon- 
« dere, et ad oblata recte sese habere cognitus est, quin et inter duos leviter suffultus 
* obambulare valebat : memoria tamen ipsi multum imminuta fuit, ut nihil plane eorum 
“ que juvenis egerat in mente hereret ; neque vel actionum publicarum, vel regum vel 
“ procerum qui eminebant, vel bellorum vel turbarum prime sux adolescentia, vel mo- 
‘rum, vel hominum, vel pretii rerum venalium, vel quorundam aliorum accidentium 
“ qua servari in memoria ab hominibus solent, meminisset ; carum tantummodo rerum 
« yeminiscebatur quae novissimis annis actitasset ; cum tamen anno etatis suw centesimo 
“ et trigesimo in quocunque opere rustico unde subsidium vita’ suw comparare posset, 
« strenue versari solitus sit, etiam ad frumenti triturationem.”—Anatonia Thome Parri, 
a Gulielno Harveio. Vide Harvett Opera Omnia, (1766) p. 610. 

Swift somewhere expresses his surprise, that old men should remember their anec- 
dotes so distinctly, and should, notwithstanding, have so little memory as to tell the 
same story twice in the course of the sarne conversation ; and a similar remark is made 
by Montaigne, in one of his Essays: ‘ Surtout les vieillards sont dangereux, 4 qui le 
« gouvenance des choses passées demcure, et ont perdu la souvenance de leurs redites.” 
—Liv. I. Chap. ix. (Des Menteurs.) 

The fact seems to be, that all their old ideas remain in the mind, connected as former- 
ly by the different associating principles ; but that the power of attention to new ideas 
and new occurrences is impaired, 
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La Rouchefoucauld'seems disposed think, that ‘this: apparent inconsistency in the phe- 

nomena of memory ig not confined to old men alone. Indeed, I. apprehend, it is to 
be ‘observed ‘in all professed story-tellers, without exception, whether old. or young. 
« Pourqhoi faut-il que nous ayons assez de mentoire pour retenir jusqu’ aux moindres 
“ parthoularités de ce qui-nous est arrivé, et que nous n’en ayons pas assez pour. nous 
* gouvenir combien de fois nous les avons contées & la méme personne ?”~—La Roche- 
foucauld, 520. 
: These three eminent writers have all proceeded on the supposition, that the frequent 
repetition of the same story to the same hearers indicates some defect of memory in the 
story-teller. But, from my own observation, 1 am perfectly satisfied that this is not al- 
ways the case. To some men and women, the incessant ‘exercise of speech seems to be 
no less necessary than the function of respiration ; and to such persons, while indulging 
this uncontrollable propensity, the entertainment of their hearers is not at all an object. 
It is sufficient if they can obtain apparent listeners, however impatient. 


Page 408, 1st Edit., page 415, 6th Edit. 
(To be inserted after the words “ suggest the name.’’) 


Something similar to this last fact (it may not be improper here to remark) occurs in 
an inferior degree, in the case of most old men, even when they do not labour under 
any specific disease. When the faculty of Memory begins to decline, the first symptom 
of its failure is, in ordinary cases, a want of recollection of words ; First of proper’ 
names and dates ; and afterwards of words in general. The transition from ‘the sign to 
the thing signified seems, in every case, easier than from the thing signified to the sign ; 
and hence it is, that many persons who are able to read a foreign language with ease, 
are perfectly unable to express themselves in that language in conversation, or even in 
nriting. Of this fact some explanation may be given, without having recourse to any 
physiological consideration ; for we are accustomed to pass from the sign to the thing 
signified every time we read a book, or listen to the conversation of another person ; 
whereas we pass from the thing signified to the sign, only when we have occasion to 
communicate to our own ideas to others: And cases of this last sort bear (it ie evident) 
no proportion, in point of number, tothe former. With respect to our peculiar tendency 
to forget proper names, when the memory begins to be impsired, the fact seems-to be 
owing ; lat, to the firmer hold-which gereral words take of the mind, in consequence of 
their :amaller number ; 2d,:to the exercise which our recollection of general words is 
‘constantly receiving inthe course of cur solitary speculations ; for (or wea formerly 
shown) we can carry on general reasonings by means of language only; whereas, when 
we apeoulate conceeniig individuals, we frequently fix our thoughts on  phje 
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I shall only add farther on this héed, that, as far as my own personal observation’ 
have extended, the forgetfulness of proper.names incident+to old men, is chiefly observa- 
ble in men of sciénce, or in those who are habitually occupied. with important affairs: 
and this, I apprehend, is what might reasonably have been expected a priori ; partly 
from their habits of general. thought, and partly from their want of constant practice in 
that trivial conversation which is every moment recalling particulars to the mind. 

In endeavouring thus to account, from the general laws of our constitution, for some 
of the phenomena which are commonly referred immediately to physical changes in the - 
brain, I would not be understood to deny, that age often affects the memory through the 
medium of the body, This, indeed, is one of those melancholy truths to which every’ . 
day's experience bears witness. It is beautifully and pathetically stated by Locke in the — 
following words: “ The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, and, if 








eminent and enlightened physician, Dr Percival, of Manchester. I shall quote his words at Jength, as they con- 
tain (beside that coincidence of views which leads me at present to introduce them) a very curious physivlogical 
remark, which was not likely to occur to any one but to e medical observer, and which 1 do not recollect to have 
seen taken notice of by any previous writer. 

“ Slight patalytic affections of the organs of speech sometimes occur without any correspondent disorder in 
‘ other parts of the body. In such cases, the tongue appears to the patient too large for his mouth,—the saliva 
“ flows more copiously than usual,—and the vibratory power of the glottis is somewhat impaired. Hence the 
“ effort to speak succceds the volition of the mind slowly and imperfectly, and the words aro uttered with fulter- 
“ ing and hesitation. These are facts of common notoriety ; but J have never scen it remarked, that in this Jocal 
“ paley the pronunciation of PROPER NAMES is attended with peculiar difficulty, and that the recollection of 
% them becomes either very obscure, or entirely obliterated ; whilat that of persons, places, things, and even of 
“ abstract ideas, remains unchanged. Such a partial defect of memory, of which experience has furnished me 
“6 with several examples, confirms the theory of association, and at the same time admits of an easy sulution by 
it, For as words are arbitrary marks, and owe their connection with what they import to establishod usage, 
“ the strength of this connection will be exactly proportioned to the frequency of their recurrence; and this re~ 
¢ currence must be much more frequent with generic than with specific terms. Now, proper names are of the 
“6 latter class ; and the idea of a person or place may remain vivid in che mind, without the Icast signature of 
‘6 the appellative which distinguishes each of them. It is certain also, that we often think in words; and there 
« is probably at such times some slight impulse on the organs of speech, analogous to what is perceived when a 
« rausical note or tune is called to mind. But a lesion of the power of utterance may break a link in the chain 
“ of association, aud thus add to the partial defect of memory now under consideration.”—(Percival’s Works, 
Vol. Il. p. 73.) 

J transcribe the following very curious statement from the account of the late distinguished naturalist and 
agticultarist, Mr Broussonet, (published in the Blographic Universelle, Paria 1812.) ‘* La maladie de Brous- 
% gonet présenta une particularité propre a eclaixcir Vhistoire idéologique de Phomme. Brousonet dans les 
46 demniars mois de an vie, depuis sa chute, avait enti@rement perdu la mémoire des noms propres et des substan- 
“tite s les adjectifs, soit Frangais, soit Latins, se presentaient en fonle, et il s'en servait pour characteriser les 
“objets dont i votlnit parler.” : ; 

The explanation of this fact turns, I apprehend, on the seme principle as thet of the forogoing,—that adjec- 
tives being wiliversally and essentially general terms, they form necessary instruments of thought in all our ape. 
culations j add. must, of consequence, take s much firmer hold of the memory than the names of the ingumer 
: able sensible objeéts with which we are surrounded, and about which we have erery moment occasion. to think, 
-_svithout taking the woubleto employ the mediation of languages. 
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\* not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear. “Thus the ideas as well as children of 

« our youth often die before us ; and our minds represent to us those tombs to which we 

“ are approaching ; where, though the brass and marble remain, yet the inscriptions are 
«effaced by aie, and the imagery moulders away.”*—Essay, &c. Book i ii. chap, 10. 


#:( Foot Note. ) In ordinary cases, I confess; I strongly suspect that the physical effects 
of old age on this part of our constitution are not so great.as is commonly imagined ; and 
that much of what is generally imputed to advanced years, may be,fairly aactibed to a 
disuse of the faculty, occasioned by a premature fetreat from the business‘of the world. 
One thing is certain (as Cicero has remarked) that those old men who have force of mind 
to keep up their habits’ of activity to the last, aré, in most cases, distinguished by a 
strength of memory unusual at their years; to which I may add, that this ee after 
a temporary decline, frequently recovers a great deal of its former vigour. 

“I never yet heard of any old man” (says Cicero in the character of Cato) ‘¢ whose 
“memory was so weakened by time, as to forget where he had concealed his treasure. 
«« The aged seem, indeed, to be at no loss in remembering whatever is the principal ob- 
* ject of their attention ; and few there are at that period of life who cannot tell what 
“ recognizances they have entered into, or with whom they have had any pecuniary 
“transactions, Tnnumerable instances of a strong memory in advanced years might be 
“produced from among our celebrated lawyers, pontiffs, augurs, and philosophers ; 
“ for the faculties of the mind will preserve their powers in old age, unless they are 
“ guffered to lose their energy, and become languid for want of due cultivation.” 

-—-——- The mind and body equally thrive by a suitable exertion of their powers, 
« with this difference, however, that bodily exercise ends in fatigue, whereas the mind 
“ig never wearied in its activity. When Cecilius therefore represents certain veterans 
“as fit subjects for the Comic Muse, he alludes only to those weak and credulous do- 
“ tards, whose infirmities of mind are not so much the natural effects of their years, as 
“ the consequence of suffering their faculties to lie dormant and unexerted in a slothful 
* and spiritless inactivity.’ "——Melmoth’s Translation of Cicero on Old Age. 

Among the practices to which Cato had recourse for exercising his memory, he men- 
tions his observance of the Pythagoresn rule, in recalling every night, all that he had 
eaid, or done, or heard the preceding day :~-And, perhaps, few rules could be preacrib- 

ed of greater efficacy for fixing im the mind the various ideas which pass under its review, 
or for giving ita ready and practical command of them. Indeed, this habit of frequently 
reviewing the information we possess, either in our solitary meditations, or (which is still 
better) in our conversations with others, is the most effectual of all the helps to memory 
that.can possibly be suggested. But these remarks properly belong to another branch 

‘of our subject. 

I mentioned likewise the effects of intoxication as a proof of the dependence of memory 
on the state of the body. . These effects too are curiously diversified in different consti- 
tutions.,.,Gome men, notwithstanding their. ebriety, ate able to converse with distinctness 
and coherence, ee ee 
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companions, and yet, after’a short sleep, they find all the oecurrences which happened to 
them during intoxication completely obliterated from the memory. Others, whove in- 
taxication is witch more apparent at the moment, retain an accurate recollection of all 
that they see and do while in this condition. Facts of this sort are not unworthy the at- 
tention of those who study the varieties of the Intellectual Character in: different indi- 
viduals ; not to mention the interesting field of observation which they open to the me- 
dical inquirer. 


Page 410, lst Edit., page 417, 6th Edit. 
(To be inserted after the words “ presented to their curiosity.’’) 


It is worthy of remark, also, that those individuals who possess unusual powers of me- 
mory with respect to any one class of objects are commonly as remarkably deficient in 
some of the other applications of that faculty. I knew a person who, though complete- 
ly ignorant of Latin, was able to repeat over thirty or forty lines of Virgil, after having 
heard them once read-to him,—not indeed with perfect exactness, but with such a de- 
gree of resemblance as (all circumstances considered) was truly astonishing ; yet this per- 
son (who was in the condition of a servant) was singularly deficient in memory in all cases 
in which that faculty is of real practical utility. He was noted in every family in which 
he had been employed for habits of forgetfulness ; and could scarcely deliver an ordina- 
ry message without committing some blunder. 

A similar observation, I can almost venture to say, will be found to apply to by far 
the greater number of those in whom this faculty seems to exhibit a preternatural or 
anomalous degree of force. The varieties of memory are indeed wonderful, but they 
ought not to be confounded with inequalities of memory. One man is distinguished 
by a power of recollecting names, and dates, and genealogies; a second, by the multipli- 
city of speculations, and of general conclusions treasured up in his intellect ; a third by 
the facility with which words and combinations of words (the ipsissima verka of a 
speaker or of an author) seem to lay hold of his mind ; a fourth, by the quickness with 
which he seizes and appropriates the sense and meaning of an author, while the phraseo- 
logy and style seem altogether to escape his notice ; a fifth, by his memory for poetry ; 
a sixth, by his memory for music; a seventh, by his memory for architecture, statuary, 
and painting, and all the other objects of taste which are addressed to the eye. All these 
different powers seem miraculous to those who do not possess them; and, as they are 
apt to be supposed by. superficial observers to be commonly united in the aame indivi- 
duals, they contribute much to encourage those exaggerated estimates concerning the ori- 
ginal inequalities among men in respect to this faculty, which I am now endeavouring to : 
reduce té their just standard. * 

* (Foot Nite.) 1 recollect to have heard Mr Gibbon observe, that all the royal fami- 
lies in Europe were retharkable for a faculty of recognizing faces, and of recalling pro- 
per names. | The seme thing is taken notice of by the Marquis de Bouillé, in hii: account 
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of the late King of Sweden, Gustavus the Third. “ His memory was singularly reten- 
“ tive ; a thing” (the same writer adds) “ very common in princes, and which seems al~ 
“« most like a sixth sense bestowed upon them by nature.” A similar Temark is. made 
by the Prince de Ligne in a letter from Kiof to the Marchioness de Ceigny. «The 
‘ Empress” (Catharine Second of Russia) received me as if I had left her six days, in- 
* stead of six years ago. She recalled to my mind a thousand things which monarchs 
“ alone can remember, for their memory is always excellent.” (Letters of the Prince de 
Ligne, edited by Madame de Statl.) No fact can demonstrate more incontestibly to 
what a degree the apparent inequalities among individuals in the original capacities of 
their minds depend on the occupations and habits oftheir tender vears. 


Page 411, Ist Edit., page 417, 6th Edit. 


To be inserted after the words “YT doubt much if such memories be 
“‘commonly very retentive ;” (deleting the rest of the present para- 
graph.) 





for the same set of habits which are favourable to the two first qualities 
are adverse to the third. Those individuals, for example, who, with a view to conver- 
sation, make a constant business of informing themselves with respect to the popular to- 
pics of the day, or of turning over the ephemeral publications subservient to the amuse- 
ment or to the politics of the times, are naturally led to cultivate a susceptibility and 
readiness of memory, but have no inducement to aim at that permanent retention of se- 
lected ideas, which enables the scientific student to-combine the most remote materials, 
and to concentrate, at will, on a particular object, all the scattered lights of his expe- 
rience, and of his reflections. Such men (as ‘far as my observation has reached) seldom 
possess a familiar or correct acquaintance even with those classical remains of our own 
earlier writers, which have ceased to furnish topics of discourse to the circles of fashion. 
A stream of novelties is perpetually passing through their minds ; and the faint impres- 
sions which it leaves soon vanish to make way for others,—like the traces which the eb- 
bing tide leaves upon the sand. Nor is this all. In proportion as the associating prin- 
ciples which lay the foundation of susceptibility and readiness predominate in the me- 
mory, those which form the basis of our more solid and lasting acquisitions may be ex- 
pected to be weakened, as a natural consequence of the general laws of: our intellectual 
frame: This last observation it will be necessary to illustrate more particularly. 


Page 414, Yat Edit., page 420, 6th Edit. 
- To be inserted after the words * something very sitnilar happens in 
“the study of languages ; 3” (delete all the rest of the paragraph.) 


‘A language caught by the ear is generally spoken. with ‘more of the ouse of 2 native 
than if it had been learned by rule; but, i the course of « few years, it a often a» com- 
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pletely obliterated from the memary ag if it had never been acquired. It is only by a 
complete possession of the principles of a language that we can hope to make it an ac- 
quisition for life. We may see this daily illustrated in the uncertain hold which girls 
commanly retgin of the Frenck acquired at boarding-schools, when compared with the per- 
manent acquaintance with Latin which boys receive from a regular classical educa- 
tion. Few boys, however well educated, read and speak Latin with the same facility and 
fluency with which we daily see young ladies read and speak Frenck ; yet how seldom 
do they ever lose afterwards a competent knowledge of the Latin tongue ? 


Page 415, 1st Edit. page 42@, 6th Edit. 


‘* T had occasion to show, at some length, in a former chapter.” * 


* (Foot Note.) The practice which literary men in general have of committing to 
writing the knowledge they acquire, together with the ready access which all ranks 
have now to the use of books, has a tendency to weaken the faculty of memory, by 
superseding the necessity of its more extraordinary exertions. It was on this prin- 
ciple that the Druids (as we are informed by Casar in his Commentaries) although they 
knew the Greek letters, abstained from the use of writing in recording their theologi- 
cal and philosophical doctrines. ‘“ Literis contisos, minus memoriw studere. Quod fere 
« plerisque accidit, ut presidio literarum, diligentiam in perdiscendo, ac memoriam re- 
“ mittant.”—(Casar, VI. de B. G. 14.) The same idea (as is remarked by Quinctilian) 
is sanctioned by Plato, “ Quanquam invenio apud Platonem, obstare memorie usum 
« literarum ; videlicit quod illa que scriptis reposuimus, velut custodire desinimus, et 
* ipsa securitate demittimus.” From the manner in which the sentence is introduced, 
it may, I think, be inferred, that Quinctilian himself was of a different opinion. 

Such, however, are the varieties of memory, that even ¢his remark does not seem to 
hold without exceptions. Ben Jonson, in a passage from his works, which will be after- 
wards quoted, mentions, with respect to himself, that in the earlier part of his life he re- 
membered ail that he composed ; and the following information concerning’ Lethnite affords 
a signal instance of the same kind. 

*«« He made extracts from every book he read, and added to them whatever reflections 
“they suggested ; after which he laid his manuscript aside, and never thought of it 
« more. His memory, which was astonishing in its powers, did not, as in most men, 
« fee) itself disburthened of the knowledge which he had committed to writing ; but, 
«© on the contrary, the exertion of writing seemed to be all that was ree ta imprint 
“ it on his memory for ever.”—(Eloge de Leibnitz par Bailly.) 

The same thing is mentioned in a still more authentic account of Leibnitz, ‘published 
in the Fifth Volume of the Acta Eruditorum. “ Multa legit atque excerpsit, atque ad 
« singules fere libros curiosos notulas quasdam in achedulis consignavit ; eas tamen sta- 
« tim seposuit ; nec memoria pollens unquam relegit.”—(p. 400-) 
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Page 422, Ist Edit., page 429, Oth Edit. 





«An immense number of technical discriminations.’ * 


* (Foot Note.) The following facts, which throw considerable light on some of the 
observations in the text on the varieties of memory, are copied from the excellent Sur- 
vey of’ Peebles-shire by the Reverend Charles Findlater. 

‘« About the beginning, or towards the middle of July, the lambs, intended for hold- 
“ing stock, are weaned ; when they receive the artificial marke to distinguish to whom 
“they belong ; which are the farmer's initiala stamped upon their nose with a hot iron, - 
“ provincially designed the birn ; and also marks cut into the ears with a knife, design- 
“ed lugemark. Head-mark, or, in other words, the characteristic of individuality 
stamped by the hand of nature upon every individual of her numerous progeny, 
“(and which we learn so readily to discern in all those species with which we are most 
* familiarly conversant,) is, however, esteemed by every sheep-farmer as the most cer- 
* tain and unequivocal mark of the identity of a sheep: it is a mark with which no co- 
“incidence can take place (as in artificial ones) through either accident or purpose.” 

The sequel of this passage is equally interesting, and, in my opinion, does great cre- 
_ dit to the sagacity of the writer as a philosophical observer. 

Something very similar to what Mr Findlater has here remarked with respect to the 
faculty acquired by the shepherd of recognizing the individuals of his flock by head- 
mark, is observable in all men of business who have occasion to direct their attention ha- 
bitually to the specific differences which mark the hand-writing of their various corre- 
spondents. In this case, too, as well asin the other, the general effect or character 
which the object presents to a practised eye, is a much more infallible criterion of 
identity than a precise resemblance in a few prominent details ;—a resemblance, for in- 
stunce, in the form of particular letters, or in those capricious flourishes of the pen by 
which inexperienced scribes attempt to give additional authenticity to their manuscripts. 
I remember a case of suspected forgery which fell under the cognizance of one of our 
courts of law, in which a reference was made of a doubtful signature ; first, toa set of 
engravers and writing-mastera, and afterwards to the principal clerks in the different 
banking-houses of Edinburgh. The former (I was told) after a minute comparison of 
the signature in question, with other undoubted subscriptions of the alleged writer, 
pronounced it to be genuine. The latter, without a moment’s hesitation, asserted the 
contrary. I do not recollect the issue of the law-suit; but I have no doubt which of 
these two opinions was entitled to most weight in point of evidence. 
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Section (tt) 
To be inserted between Sections Second and Third of the Sixth Chapter. 
CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Miscellaneous Facis and Observations. 


Amona the extraordinary exertions of memory recorded in History, it is worthy of 
observation, that many of them (more especially of those which are handed down to us 
from ancient times) relate to acquisitions of the most trifling nature; or at least to ac- 
quisitions which, in the present age, would be understood to reflect but little credit on 
the capacity of those who should consider the possession of them as a subject of vanity. 
Tn judging, however, of such particulars, when they occur in the lives of eminent men, 
due allowances ought always to be made for the essential differences between the poli- 
tical institutions of the old world, and those of modern Europe. Thus, when we are 
told of Themistocles, that he could call by their names all the citizens of Athens (whose 
number was 20,000 ;) and of Cyrus, that he knew the name of every soldier in his ar- 
my,” it ought to be recollected, that, contemptible as these acquisitions might now ap- 
pear in men equally elevated by their rank, they were probably not altogether uscless 
to the general of an ancient army, or to the chief of an ancient republic. The different 
state of manners prior to the invention of printing, and, in particular, the state of man- 
ners in ancient Greece and Rome, rendered the cultivation of memory an object of far 
greater importance to those who were destined ‘for public life, than it is under any of 
our modern governments ; and, accordingly, extraordinary endowments of this sort 
form a far more prominent feature in the characters of their illustrious writers and 
stateamen than they do in modern biography. Examples of this must immediately 
crowd on the recollection of every person at all conversant with the classics. 

The facts with respect to memory, which I have chiefly in my eye at present, may be 
divided into two classes, according as they relate to occasional exertions of memory on 
particular subjects, or to the general mass of acquired information treasured up in the 
mind, Of the first kind are the intellectual feats ascribed to Cyneas, and to Hortensius. 
The former (we are told) when he came to Rome as ambassador from King Pyrrhus, 
saluted on the day after his arrival all the senators and persons of the equestrian order 





* This story of Cyrus is mentioned by Pliny, by Quinctilian, and by other Latin authors ; but it is very just. 
ly remarked by Muretus, that Xenophon, from whom alone these writers could derive any authentic informa- 
tion. on the subject, only cays that Cyrus remembered the names of the officers or captains who served under 
him ; ewvo'e’ aurer iyemorar—-Variarum Lectionum, Lib. iii. Cap. I. 
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by their names ; the latter, after sitting a whole day at a public sale, gave an account 
from memory in the evening of all the things sold, with the prices and the names of the 
purchasers ; which accuunt was found on examination to agree in every particular 
with what had been taken in writing by 4 notary. Nor will these anecdotes appear in- 
credible, when compared with what Muretus himself saw at Padua, of a young Corsi- 
can, who, without stop or hesitation, recited thirty-six thousand names in the same or- 
der in which he had heard them, and afterwards beginning at the last, proceeded in a 
contrary order to the first.* 

To the same class of facts belong (although they indicate also the strength of atill 
higher faculties,) those efforts which some individuals are able to make by mere force 
of attention and memory in the way of arithmetical computation. We are told by the cele- 
brated Dr Wallis of Oxford, that “ he himself could, in the dark, perform arithmetical 
“ operations, as multiplication, division, and extraction of roots to forty decimal places ; 
* particularly, that, in February 1671, he proposed to himself, by night in bed, (at the 
“ request of a foreigner,) a number of fifty-three places, and found its square root to 
“ twenty-seven places, and that without ever writing down the number, he dictated the 
“ result from memory twenty days afterwards,” None of the facts, with respect to me- 
mory, which I have met with in ancient authors, conveys to me so high an idea of the 
wonders which may be effected by a patient and steady concentration of our mental 
powers.} ; 

Another example of intellectual vigour, not inferior to what Dr Wallis has recorded 
of himself, occurred in a still more illustrious mathematician of the eighteenth century, 
the late Mr Euler. The following particulars on this subject are extracted from his 
Eloge, read before the Academy of Sciences at Paris by M. de Condorcet ; and, consi- 
dering the unquestionable authenticity of the statement, they may be justly regarded as 
an important document in the History of the. Humsn Mind. For the sake of some of 
my readers, it may be proper for me to premise, that this great man had the misfortune 
to lose his sight almost entirely at an early period of his very long life. 

“A few years atterwards, Euler was overtaken by the calamity which he foresaw and 
“« dreaded, but, happily for himself and for the sciences, he was still able to distinguish 
** large characters traced on a slate with chalk. His sons and his pupils copied his cal- 
* culations, and wrote, as he dictated, his scientific memoirs ; from the immense number 
* of which, combined with the singular genius frequently displayed in them, it would 

' appear, that, in consequence of the absence of all external distraction, and of the new 
* gnergy which this constrained recollection gave to his faculties, he gained more than 
“he lost, both as to facility and means of labour, by his impaired vision, 

«+ It is well known to all who have the slightest tincture of mathematics, that there 

« existin the modern analysis, (and Euler himeelf greatly multiplied their number) /or- 





© Virtarum Lectionunl, Lib. iii. itd. 
+ Lowthorp’s Abridgement of the Philosophical Transactions, Vel. II1, 661. 
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* mulas of a common and:almost daily application. . These he had always present to his 
“ mind, and répeated in conversation with such @ readiness and accuracy, that D’Alem- 
“bert, who saw him at Berlin, spoke of his powers in this respect as scarcely credible to 
“any but to eye-witnesres. His facility in carrying on arithmetical computations, with- 
* out the aid of writing, was if possible still more astonishing. With the view of ex- 
“ ercising his little grandson in the extraction of the square and cube roots, he is known 
“to have formed to himself a table of the first six powers of all numbers from } to 100, 
“ and to have preserved it exactly in his memory. On one occasion, two of his pupils 
“ having calculated as far as the seventeenth term of a converging series, and their re- 
* sults differing one unit at the fiftieth igure, they communicated this circumetance to 
* their master. Euler went over the whole calculation in his head, in order to decide the 
** dispute ; and his decision was found, on examination, to be perfectly just.” 

These facts, however, which relate to occasional exertions of memory on particular sub- 
jects, do not lead to conclusions of so great practical utility, nor are they, perhaps, when 
duly weighed, so astonishing in themselves, as those which illustrate the comprehensiveness 
and retentiveness of which this faculty has been sometimes found susceptible, with re- 
spect to the general stock of human knowledge. A memorable or rather an extreme case 
of this sort is said to have occurred in “ that prodigy of parts, Mr Pascal,” of whom Mr 
Locke tells us, “ tt was reported, that, till the decay of his health had impaired his mind, 
“he forgot nothing of what he had done, read, or thought, in any part of his rational 
“ age :”-—A statement, to which (making every allowance for the usual exaggerations of 
testimony) I do not know that any thing exactly parallel can be produced in the history 
of any other individual equally distinguished by all the highest gifts of the understand- 
ing. * 

The learned Menage, whom Bayle calls the Varro of the seventeenth century, deserves 
also to be mentioned here, on account of the extraordinary strength and extent of his 
memory ; but still more on account of the singular degree in which he appears to have 
recovered that faculty after it had been greatly impaired and almost destroyed, by the in- 
firmities of old age. Few physiological facts relating to the mind are so well attested as 
this, Menage having himeelf commemorated his own very interesting history in Latin 
verses, not inferior to any of his juvenile productions ; and, making due abatements for 
some slight poetical licenses, the circumstances which he records cannot have differed 


widely from the trath. 


« Musarum veneranda parens, quam Jupiter ipse, 
“ Ile pater Divim, magno dilexit amore, 








© When Locke wrote this patsage, he seems not to have besn aware that the report rested on the indisputable 
authority of Pascal’s most intimate friend, the justly celebrated Nicole. ‘ Valuit Pascalius, quidem, memorid 
“ ad prodigium usque, sed ea rerum potivs quam verboram, ut nihil unquam semel ratione eemprehensum sibi 
« excidiane Don jactanter diceret.”—See the Elngium D. Blasii Pascaki, @ D. Nwwoke, prefixed to the edition of 


Pewal’s works, printed at the Hague, 1779. 
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« Mwenosyueg, fidum tum me patrona clientem 

« Deseris? Ah memini, juvenis cum mille Sophorum,. 
« Mille revenserem Sectarum nomina: mille 

“« Stemmata narrarem, totesque ex ordine gentes. 

« Nune oblita mihi tot nomina. Vix mihi nomen 

«‘ Heret mentemeum. Memini, cum plurima Homeri, 
« Plurima Peligni recitarem carmina Vatis : 

« Omnia Virgilii memori cum mente tenerem. 

« Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina. Non ego possim, 

“ Condita que: nuper mihi sunt, meminisse meorum,' 


A poem of thanks to the same goddess, written when he was upwards of seventy-seven 
years of age, beging thus :-— 


** Musarum veneranda parena; quam Jupiter ipse, 
« Tpse pater Divim, tenero dilexit amore ; 

‘+ Audisti mea vote. Seni memorem mihi mentem 
« Diva redonasti. Magnorum nomina mille, 

« Et proceres omnes ab origine Sablolienses, 

* Leges Romanas, Sectas memorare Sophorum, 

* Tulli mille locos, et Homeri carmina centum, 
“Et centum possum versus recitare Maronis. 

“ Ingenii pars illa mei, juvenis placuisse 

« Qua potui, ecce redux! Tua sunt hec munera, Diva. 
“ Ingenii per te nobis renovata juventa est.” * 


Another instance of the same sort.of memory, though ina very inferior man, occurred 
in France, about a hundred years ago, in the Abbé de Longuerue, whose erudition (to 
borrow an expression which D’ Alembert applies to it) was not only prodigious, but ¢er- 
rible.+ His extraordinary powers displayed themselves, even in his childhood, to such 
a degree, that Louis XIV., when paseing through Charleville, stopped to see him as 
a curiosity. Greek and even Hebrew (we are told) were as familiar to him as 
his native tongue ; and on questions of literature Paris consulted him as an oracle. 
His mind was so well furnished not only with historical facts, but with the minutia of 
chronology end topography, that, upon hearing a person remark in conversation that it 
would. be a difficult task to write a good historical description of France, he asserted 
that he.could do it from memory, without conaulting any books. All he asked was to 





* or Dictionary, Art. Mexace, co 
+. “ Tons ceng qui ant febquenté PAbbé de Longueme, patlent avoc étonneinent de son érudition prodi- 
+ glouse et presque effrayonde s i avolt tout lu, tune mémoire immense tat. svolt tout fait reteniy. Aussi 
+. dtottdit nonaseubement l'elftol des demi-savanc, qu’ll forgolt a se taive devant tal, mais le fléan dee savans indene, 
“ * qui ne Pétatt pat aver pour tre modestes. "Klages Alar}; Geavres de d'Alembert, Tome Onsite, cae 
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have tomt'good ‘maps of France lnid before him". These tecalled to him the history of 
each ‘province, of ail the-fiefs of the crown, of each city, and even of each distinguished 
nbbleman’s seat in the kingdom. He-wrote his folio History in a year, which, notwith- 
standing some very gross errors, is allowed to be correct, not only in its general outlines, 
but in by far the greater part of its trifling details. + 

With respect to this extraordinary person, Miss Edgeworth quotes from the Marquis 
@'Argenson an anecdote, of which some use may, I think, be made by those who.are em- 
ployed in the education ‘of children. When the Marquis asked him how he managed to 
arrange and retain in hie head every thing that entered it, he answered, by observing in 
general terme, “ That the elements of every science must be learned whilst we are very 
“ young ; not only the first principles of every language, but the A, B, C, of every kind 
“ of knowledge. This” (he adds) * is not difficult in youth, especially as it is not neceas 
“gary to penetrate far. Simple notions are sufficient; when these are once acquired 
“ every thing we read afterwards finds its proper place.’t 

‘This remark appears to me to be equally just and important ; and I am disposed to 
lay the greater stress upon it, as, in the person to whom it is ascribed, it must be con- 
sidered merely as an experimental result drawn from the history of his own mind, and 
not as an inference from any theoretical principles concerning the nature and laws of 
memory. It contains, I suspect, the great secret of that species of education which is 
commonly given to people of very high rank: to whom a power of plausible and im- 
posing discourse is too frequently conceived to be an object of greater value than the | 
possession of just and. enlightened opinions. In the education, however, of all without 
exception, it is susceptible, under proper management, of the most important practical 





© This circumstance deserves attention, as it shows what reliance he placed on visible objects, and on local as- 
sociations, as adminicles to his powers of recollection, He availed himself, in fact, of the same general princi. 
ple which suggested the topical memory of the ancient rhetoricians ; and of which the efficacy is abundantly 
confirmed by our own daily experience. Whoever has paid any attention to the education of young persons 
rust be satisted that the only effectual expedient for fixing historical knowledges in their minds, is to unite the 
studies ‘of history‘and of geography together, by accustoming them to refer every occurrence to the spot where 
it took place, and to follow with the cye, upon an accurate map, every change of scene in the narrative. The 
greater part of artificial devices which have been thought of for the same purpose are mere trick and quackery. 
‘They may perhapa be occasionally subservient to an ostentatious display, but, on the whole, they can scarcely 
fail to do more harm than good to the undetstanding. : 

+ The judgment and taste of this once admired scholar may be inferred from some of his opinions and 
maxims. D’Alembert mentions, as « specimen, sn assertion he was accustomed to make’ with respect to the 
English ; that they had never doue any good since they renounced the study of Grotk and Latin for geometry 
atid physics. Among other singularities, too, of a similar description, he preferred two antiquarixe books upon 
‘Homer: t Homer ‘himself; because (us he ‘said) they contained all that was useful in the poet, without lay. 
ing the reailar under the necesty of telling through his long and clreumstamtial mories. ‘* Avec ces duutx livees, 
“+ on is tout ‘Ge qu’ll y a d'utile dans ce poste sand avoir % essuyer tone ses coutes A DORMIR DEBOUT:” “AN 
odd yohaivie of teeing ts sald to have been the ooly French book in hia librery et the tite of his death. . 
“of Practical Rauintion; by Maxis Edgeworth, end by Richard Lovdl Edgeworth, Req: p. ‘BOL, dito eit. 
TOG ; : 
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application, not only in facilitating the fatare acquisition:of: crnamental knowledge, bet 
in laying’an early ‘fouxidlation for that most valuable sort of memory which spantancows- 
ly and insensibly classiyies, (or, as the Abbé de Longuerue expressed it, puts ia ite proper 
place) everyiparticular fact at the moment when. it is first presented to:the mind. ‘This 
plan, indeed, seems manifestly to be pointed ont to us by nature herself, inasmuch as 
she bas rendered the impressions of early youth incomparably more permanent.than thoze 
ofgur more advanced years; and-by doing so has furnished the-moans, to « skilful in- 
steactor, of extending the advantages: of that precious eeason.over the whole of life. * . 
From these details (and it would be.very easy.to add to thair number +) it. sufficiently 
appears, that. extraordinary powers of memory donot always. indicate a corresponding 
measure of intellectual capacity in general. At the same time, I can. by no means.sub- 
scribe to. the. prevailing opinion, that extraordinary powers of memory are incompatible 
either with judgment or with genius. On the contrary, I can scarcely:recollect (as, I 
have elsewhere observed) any one person very eminently distinguished by the latter qua- 
lities, who has not aleo possessed a more than common share of the former. And, in- 
deed, if we only consider for a moment how intimately this faculty is connected with 
every species of mental improvement, it must appear perfectly manifest, that, however 
numerous the instances’may be in which great powers of memory are united with a de- 
ficiency in other intellectual endowments, it is nevertheless an unquestionable truth, that 
a vigorous and retentive memory may be fairly ranked among the most important of the 
. qualities which enter into the composition, either of an inventive genius, or of a. compre- 
hensive understanding. In the case, too, of some individuals of the most powerful and 
splendid talenta, the same preternatural strength of memory,has been exemplified which, 
ia most instances, is considered, and perhaps not altogether without reason, as symptoma- 
tical of a weak and superficial judgment. Of thia I have already produced same re- 
markable proofé in the course of the foregoing observations; anid, as I consider the sub- 
ject as peculiarly interesting from its connection with the study of intellectual character, 





* Quantum ip infentia preeumptom est temporis, adolescentie. acquiritur. Non ergo pardamus primum 
stati tempus ¢.atque eo minus, quo’ initia literarum sold mesnorih constant ; que, non mode jam eat in. parvis, 
ved toma etiam tenacieeine eet--rQuisitilisn, Lib. 1. Cap. i. 

“4A case ‘ot thls wont, whith bas lately come to my knowledge, sppente to me so very far io exceed any 
thing OF the shins Mind rodended either in-encient or muidern ‘history, that T once intended tovhave made tt the 
walijent of asapineate appendix so this chapter. Aothe pamphlet, howorer, from which all-my information wat 
Ach 9/2 ne ga A PO a lene da 
tne iol tg Ss Oe ee pareent enriching my. work with this interesting article. . 

‘Thee case fo which Tallade Js that of the Inte Reverso’ Thomas Threlkeld, minister of « diseuting congrags- 
don a Radha, whee powers of memory wom. 20 hare greily arpasel all that in mined of "the Abbé de 

Bongrenies’ “Ane: Grek natict ¥ received of thin person was in 4 lettie trons my late uiniabite amd learned friend, 

Toe Baweed:Paneleal of Rath, the. worthy oon of that wningst physician and excellent tmaia, Dr'Percivel.of Mas: 
1 anton: Te Aaa sn eaceipnnied by 9 perma. 98 secgan ef Mr Thieikeld’s deat, with an appendix, xg. 
Be Fata pe tak seazanter, ond: sorticulacly of Dis gowere of memory by Thornes Barnes, 
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I shall take-this opportunity to add_{altiough somewhat out of place) one or two other 
examples in farther confirmation of the same concludon. The-first I have to mention 
is taken from feasc’Casanbon's preface to the Opuscula of Joseph Soaliger. 

‘Nihil est quod discere quisquam vellet quod ille (Scaliger’)lovere non posset : Nihil 
“degerat (quid autem ille non legerat ?) quod non statim meminisset’; aihil tam obscurum 
“aut abolizam ‘in ullo vetere scriptore Greco, Latino, vel Hebraso, de quo interrogatus 
“non statint responderet. Hietorias'omniium populorum, omnium etatum, successiones im- 
“ periorum, re¢ ecclesic veteris, in numerato habebat : animaliom, plantarum, metaiie- 
“ ram, omniumque rerum naturalium, proprietates, differentias, et appellationes quit ve- 
“ teres; qua recentes tenebat accurate. Locorum situs, provinciarum fines et varias pro 
“ temporibus illarum divisiones ad unguem callebat ; nullam disciplinarum, ecientiarum~ 
“ve graviorum reliquerat intactam ; linguas tam multas tam exacte eciebat, ut vel. si 
*s hoc unum per totum vite spatium egisset digna res miraculo potuerit videri.” As this 
preface of Casaubon’s forms.a dedicatory epistle to the illustrious President de Thou, 
(who knew Scaliger well,) it is to be presumed that every fact and expression would be 
acrupulously weighed by the writer. 

The following passage from an author of unquestionable genius, Ben Johnson, is va- 
luable, both as it attests the surprising extent of his memory in the earlier part af his life, 
and contains some. judicious remarks on the effects produced upon it by babite of indo- 
lence. 

« T myself could, in my youth, have repeated all that ever I had made, and so con- 
« tinued till-I waa past forty. Since it is much decayed in me. Yet I can repeat whole 
* books that I have read, and poems of sume selected friends which I have liked to 
*¢ charge my memory with. It was wont to be faithful to me, but, shaken with age now 
“ and sloth (which weakens the strongest abilities) it may perform somewhat, but can- 
“ not promise much. By exercise it is to be made better and serviceable. Whatsoever 
« | pawned with it, while I was young atid's bay, it offers me readily and without stops: 
“+ but what I trust to it now, or have done of late years, it lays up more negligently, 
* and oftentimes loses; so that I receive mine own (though frequently called for) as if 
“ it were new or borrowed. Nor do'J always find presently from it what I do seek, but 
« while I am doing another thing that 1 laboured for will come ; and what I sought with 
« trouble will offer iteelf when I am quiet. Now, in some men J have found it happy 
«as nature, who, whatsoever they read or pen, they can say without book presently, as 
«if they-did then write in their mind. And it is more a wonder in such as have a ewift 
 atyle, for their memories are commonly slowest : such as torture their writings, and go 
« into counsel for every word, must needs fx somewhat, aud make it their own at lgst, 

“though but through. their own vexation.” 

“ft ta justly observed by Miss Edgeworth, that such pide of memory are not now 
to tbe loved for, as we have reason to’ believe were not uncommon'in Europe « very 
ago. “ The art of printing, by multiplying copie of books, ao as to pat 
a thebs Withi the reach of all classes of the people, has lowered the valine of those ex. 
“ taordinary: poeere which some of the learned were then accustomed to display with 
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“so much ostentetion. At the revival of literature in Europe, a man who bad read a 
“ few.smanuscripte, and could repeat them, was not. merely a. snonder,, but, & treasure ; 
* he could travel from place to place, and live by bis learning; and bad far more en- 
-couragemertt to engrave the words of others on his: memory than, to exercise his. own 
* poweya of judgment and invention.”* In later times, the case is greatly. altered. A 
xefagence in a commonrplace book to a particular page relieves the memory ' ‘entirely of 
ita;burden ; » good index supersedes the labour of years; or (ae Pope has very happily 
expressed the same idea,) 

“ Though indextearning turns no student pale, 

+ It holds the eal of science by the tail.”* 


The facts which have been already mentioned sufficiently account for the common 
opinion, that the original differences among men in their capacities-of memory are ‘in- 
comparably greater than in the case of any other faculty. Nay, I must confess they 
seem to show that this opinion is not altogether without foundation. At the same time, 
Tam fully satisfied that these differences are greatly overrated. Even in those cases 
where memory seems to be the weakest and mott incapablé of culture, there is common- 
ly sufficient capacity to enable the individual to acquire a competent knowledge of his 
mother-tongue, and to learn to recognize, at the first glance, an immense multitude of 
particular objects belonging’ to all the different departments of nature ; beside that ge- 
neral aoquaintance with the lews of the material world, and the properties of material 
substances; which is necessary for the preservation of our animal existence ; and that no 
leas indispensable acquaintance with many maxims of common sense, relative to life and 
condact, without a knowledge of which a man approaches to the coridition of ‘an idiot 
or changeling. If we were to analyse carefully this stock of information; it would’ be 
Youtrd to comprehend «far greater natnber of pertiehity than we might be disposed at 
first to suspect. 





TV ehall avail, myself of the title which I have prefixed.to this section, to introduce 
hare a fow detached paasages from digprent authors, which appear to me wortby of the 
n.0f those who take an. interest in the study of the mind. Some of them are 
ae excite the curiosity of the generality of readers;. and all of 
a he more sr leas useful in illustrating the foregoing conclusions, With these 

traces Lahall interaperse slight commenta.ofimy.own, 

with a pesage from Leibmite, one of the few philosop philosophers who have favour- 
‘ ol the at sa setetine cat th eoulian “Cons character.” 
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‘<frigento dependetis, ‘ali solide. et « jadicio ‘ora. “Ilamhabent eloquentes, hanc tandi, 
“ged ad wegatia tamen non inepti. Quidam singulari' sunt Vatietate, ut certo tempore, 
* gerto logo sit ‘mitd prompt, alio vextremé ‘tardi; in. quibus ° me numero, qui et hoc 

“ sentio, paucos esse mei characteris, et omnia ia facilia mihi difficilin, omnia contra diffici- 
hia‘ miki facilia esse." * 

Upon this very remarkable expression with respect to himself it were to be wished 
that Leibnits had enlarged a little more fully. The only interpretation I can put upon 
it is, that he felt a certain degree of difficulty necessary to rouse his intellectual faculties 
to ection ; and that, in consequence of this. circumstance (combined probably with a. 
consciousness of his own powers) he was inferior to the common run of mankind in some 
of those easy acquisitions which are within the reach of all. The case, I apprehend, 
is not a singular one, as we often meet with men of the most splendid talents who are 
deficient, to a ludicrous degree, in some of the most simple and mechanical branches of 
school education. I shall only mention, as examples, the art of penmanship, and the 
still more important one, of arithmetical computation ; in both of which (though from 
different causes) the progress of the student is retarded rather than aided by an extraor- 
dinary degree of quickness and of intellectual capacity ; and in which, accordingly, men 
of genius may be expected to fall below the general standard, unlese in those cases 
where they have had the good fortune to be carefully trained to the practice of them in 
their childhood, or very early youth. All such acquisitions (it may be here observ« 
ed by the way,) should on this account be rendered by habit a second nature, before 
the powers of reason and reflection have attained to such a degree of strength as to ren- 
der the task ‘of the learner irksome to himself, by presenting more interesting objects to 
his curiosity. The art of reading, in particular, may be taught to infants by any person 
of gommon sense, by a process almost as insensible as the use of speech. 

The foregoing quotation from Leibnitz brings to my recollection a fragment of Mon- 
tesquieu, which affords a memorable proof of the difficulty which men of superior minds 
frequently experience in acquiring a ready and practical knowledge of those trifling and 
uninterésting details which aretreasured-up without any effort by those to whove under- 
standings they are more congenial. “ With respect to my employment as president, 
“T have an upright heart—I comprehend with ease the nature of the business ;. but of 
“the fotins of the court I understand nothing, though I took pains to acquire that 
“ knowledge ; and what dispirits me most at it is, that I observe in some bblockheads the 
« very talent T seem unable to attain.” 

I should perhaps have taken an earlier opportunity of remarking, that in contrasting; 
as I have oecasionally done in this section, the species of memory possessed by philoso- 
phete ‘with that possessed by the vulgar and illiterate, I evidently have in view those 
effects ‘only which their reepestive pursuits have a tendency to produce on the intellec- 
tual character, Many exceptions to our general conclusions eh ba aera in par- 


» Latbalis, Op. Towa. Vii p. 302: 
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ticular instances ;” ner “does there seem to be any impossibility in the nature of things. 
to unite, by a proper education, the advantages of doth ‘kinds of memory. Thatincapa- 
city, for example, of attending to trifling details, of which Montesquieu complains in the 
above quotation, and which is one great source of what is generally called «bad memory, 

is undoulitedly a most serious inconvenience to al! who have to mingle’ in the business 
of ‘the world ; and although it is justly overlooked in those whose talents: and soquire- 
ments raise them much above the common level, yet it can scarcely be guarded: againet 
enough by all those who have any concern in the education of youth: _ To enable.a per- 
son to command his attention at all times to ‘whatever object is before lim, whether 
trifling or important, so that “ whatsoever his hand findeth to do he may do it with all 
hie might,” is one of the most important habits that can be commrunicated to his mind. 
And it would form ‘a most valuable article in a systematical treatise on education to 
point out the means by which this habit may be cultivated, or the contrary habits of in- 
attention corrected where they have unfortunately been contracted. i 

The following judicious remark of Mr Knox, (in his Treatise on Education,) while 
it throws some additional light on these varieties of memory which have been now un- 
der our conajderation, suggests a practical lesson which cannot be too steadily kept in 
view by all who devote themselves to the study of literature and of the sciences... In 
point of value it seems to me to vise considerably above the ordinary level of this au- 
thor’s philosophy,» ~~” 

“ Some pereons seem to think that a good memory consists in retaining dates'and mi- 
*nute particulars, but I believe, that, though a reader remember but. few dates and 
“few. minute particulars, he may yet retain all the necessary general ideas and valua- 
“ ble conclusions. He will see a wide and beautiful arrangement:of important. object, 
* while another, who stoops to pick up and preserve every trifle, will have his eyes fixed 
“onthe ground, . It is not enough that the mind euni*repradiice just what it has re- 
i ceived from reading, and no more ; it must reproduce it digested, altered, improved, 
“and refined, Reading, like food, must show its effects in promoting growth ; accord- 
« ing toa atriking remark of Epictetus, the application of which is sufficiently obvious 
« without any comment ; ‘ Sheep de not show the shepherd how much they have eat- 
«en by producing the grass iteeff; but by producing ontwardly rool: and milk after 

“ their pasture in inwardly digested.”’ ‘Te srpeBeera, ov a Sot Paes ek vie veto 
odin eparyen': aca ery vouane sew srexpatores, spr uw pages zai yada. ® 
We are informed by Dr Priestley, in the Memoirs tf his life; boii thsiltacnid ‘pies 
i of his character, which he vety judiciously connects with certain defectsin 
his Seulty of memory. © As T have not failed” (he observes) “to attend to the phe. 
nomena of my.own mind, ‘as well as to those of ether parte of neture, I have not been 
‘ insensible of, sens met Safe oe well:es ne ieee, arate constitu 
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Waa daving, ioe sn ently. period, been, sobject to a, most humbling failure of xecol- 

“Jectiop, op that Ihave sometimes lost afl ideas af both persone and things that I have 
_ “been. conversant with, have so. completely forgotten what I have myself published, 
"hat, in zeading my own, writings, what I find in them.often appears perfectly new to 
“m6 and. Paes Se Sah aes SARE the results of which bad been pub- 

‘lished by me... 

2 T shall: -perticulasly. moantion ane fact of this kind, as it alarmed me much at the 
* time ag.a.symptom of all my mental powers totally failing me, until I was relieved by 
“ the recollestion of things of a similar nature having happened to me before. When I 
“was composing the, Dissertations which are prefixed to my Harmony of the Gospels, 1 
“bad to ascertain something, which had been the subject of much discussion, relating to 
“ the Jewish Passover, (I have now forgotten what. it was,) and for that purpose had 
** to consult and compare several writera, This I accordingly did, and digested the re- 
“ gult-in the compass of a few paragraphs, which I wrote in short-hand. But having 
“mislaid the paper, and my attention having been drawn off to other things, in the 
* space of a fortnight I did the same thing over again, and should never have discover- 
“ ed that I had done it twice, if, after the second paper was transcribed for the press, 
‘©.T had not accidentally found .the former, which I viewed with a degree of terror. 

. © Apprised. of. this.defect, I never fail to note down as'soon ae possible every thing 
« that I wiah not to forget. The same failing has led me to devise, and have recourse 
“ to, a variety of mechanical expedienta to secure and arrange my thoughts, which have 
“ been of the greatest use to me in the composition of large and complex works; and 
“what has excited the wonder of some of my readers, would only have made them 
“ gmile if they bad seen me at work. But by simple and mechanical methods one man 
«« ghall do that in.a month which shall cost another, of equal ability, whole years to ex- 
* acute, ‘The methodical arrangement of a large work is greatly facilitated by mecha- 

« nical methods, and nothing contributes more : te the. perspicuity of @ large work than 


“ g good haar aad yee + pac” an 
z * * e 


« Ap great xpsbiscie are. often. balanced by great, though not apparent, defects, 
“ go great. and apparent defects are often accompanied by great, though not apparent, 
« excellencies.. Thus my defect, in point of recollection, which may be owing to. want 
* of sufficient coherence in the association of ideas formerly impressed, may arise from. 
« a mental constitution more. favourable to new associations ; ao that what I have lost 
«« with. respect. tememoty may. have been compensated by what is called invention, or new. 
enn eter of ideas. Teens wtles that deserves attention, as well. 





: «ds temp of Prins reminds oa MB. which was shown to ma amoig may oder dion pepe 
by the:late Abbé Morellet in the year 1808. . Tt was entitled “ Moyene de focitter les traveus dee hommes tite 

at: amuses al wading a. vas Fee set Naas Sel We ues 2 seoelek 
gehual ‘10 the republic of letters. Ain dhe: M8, appeared te ber Seltty written: gat 
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“« as every thing elae that rélates to the affections of the mind,”—Priestley's Memoirs of 
his own Life, pp..105, 106, 107, 108. 

The foregoing statement, considering the very high aithicey upon which it rests, 
forms a most valuable accession to eur stock of facts with reapect to memory ; and it 
has the additional merit of being given in plain and precise language, without being at 
all adulterated by any mixture of the author's physiological] theories. In the conelud- 
ing paragraph, too, where he indulges himself in a short speculation concerning this 
peculiarity in his own intellectual character, he has followed, so far’ as he goes, that 
mode of reusoning which seems to me the only legitimate one in examining any of the 
phenomena of mind. How satisfactory are such modest and cautious conclusions when 
compared with the vibrations and vibratiuncles of his favourite school ! 


Page 427, 1st Edit., page 438, 6th Edit. 


To be inserted as a new paragraph immediately after the words 
‘a much higher proportion.” 


The above passage may serve to illustrate-an ingenious and profound xemark of 
Duclos, in his Considérations sur les Maurs. © If education was judiciously conducted, 
“the mind would acquire a great stock of truths with greater ease than it acquires a 
* small number of errors. Truths have among themselves a relation and connection, 
“ certain points of contact which are equally favourable to the powers of apprehension 
and of memory ; while, on the other hand, errors are commonly so many insulated 
“‘ propositions, of which, though it be difficult to shake off the authority, it is essy to 
* prevent the original acquisition.” 


Page 429, 1st Edit., page 435, 6th Edit. 


——— “ each of which, considered as a solitary truth, would have 


“ been as burdensome to the memory as the general principle with which 
* it is connected.” * 


* (Foot Note.) It is very justly and ingeniously remarked by Dr Priestley, that - 
« the more we know of any branch of science, the less is the compass into which we 
“ axe able to bring its principles, provided the facts from which they are inferred be 
“<numerous.” The reason is, that, “ in an advanced state of knowledge, we are able to 
reduce more of the particular into general observations ; whereas, in-the infancy of a 
* science, every observation is an independent fact ; and, in delivering the principles of 
‘¢ ig, they must all be distinctly mentioned ; ‘so: that, though. a selection tay be made, a 
* proper. abridgement is impossible.” te 

In illustration of this, the same author observes farther, that, “ Notiithstatidtng the 
¥ vast additions that have been made to the science af optics within the. last hundred | 
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“* years, a judicioua summary of the whole will be much shorter now than it would 
“have been 9 century ago; and yet itis probable, much larger than there will be any 

9 necessity of making it a century hence; as it may be presumed, that, by that time, 
“a connection will be traced between many facts which now appear to be unconnected 
“and independent of one another, and therefbre require to be recited separately.’—His. 
tory of Discoveries relating to Vision, &c. p. 768. 


Page 486, 1st Edit., page 442, 6th Edit. 
“ appearances of the Heavens,” * 





* (Foot Note.) It was in this manner, undoubtedly, that the Chaldean Saros was dis- 
covered. This period brings back the moon almost exactly into the same situation with 
respect to the sun, her node, and her apogee ; and, of consequence, the phenomena which 
depend on the combined motions of these two bodies are nearly repeated over again in 
the same order. “‘ Defectus solis ac lune,” says Pliny, “ ducentis viginti et tribus 
«‘ mensibus redire in orbem compertum est.” Modern astronomers have pointed out 
some small corrections that this cycle requires ; but if only the more considerable eclip- 
aes were attended to, a cycle of 223 lunations might maintain its credit long enough to 
be thought. perpetual. 


Page 462, 1st Edit., page 469, 6th Edit. 


~——— “and of the farther improvements of which his mind is sus- 
** ceptible.” * 


* (Foot Note.) ‘ When Plato enjoined his scholars to begin with geometry, he de- 
* signed, without question, that they should first handle material things, and grow fami- 
“liar to visible objects, before they entered on the retired speculations of other more 

* abstracted sciences. 

« According to this counsel of the father of philosophers, it would not be amiss, if, 
“ before young scholars be far engaged in the beaten tracks of the schools, the myste- 
“ yieg of manual arts, the names of their instruments, the secrets of their operations, and 
« the effect of natural catises, the several kinds of beasts, of birds, of fishes, of planta, of 
“ stones, of minerals, of earthe, of waters, and all their’ common virtues and qualities, 
« were proposed to he the subjects of the first thoughts and observations. It may be 
“ here euggested, that the vast number of such particulars will soon overwhelm their 

“* tender minds before they are well established by ‘time and use. But, on the contrary, 
“ it is evident, that the memories of youth are fitter to retain such sensible images than 
« those of a fuller age. It is memory that has most vigour in children, and judgment 
“in men; 3 Which, if rightly censidered, will confirm what I said, that perhaps we take 
“1 g preposterous cauree in education by teaching general rules before practical things ; 
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« and that therein we have not a sufficient fegard to the different advantages of youth 
«and manhood. We load the minds of children with doctrines and precepts, to appre- 
‘ hend which they are most unfit, by reason of the weakness of their understandingsg, 
« whereas they: might with more profit be exercised in‘the consideration of visible and 
« genaible things; of whose impressions they are most capable, because of the strength 
« of their. memories, and the perfection of their senses."-—Sprat’s History of the Royal 
Society, p. 330. 

Haller mentions, in his Elements of Physiology, that he was forced to enter on the 
study of logic in the tenth year of his age, “ Memini me annum natum decimum, quo 
« avidus historiam et poesin devorassem, ad logicam, et ad Cuausercianam logi- 
“ cam ediscendam coactum fuisse, qua nihil poterat esse, pra hujusmodi homunicione, 
« sterilius.”—-Tomus VIII. Pare i. p. 24. 


Page 470, 1st Edit., page 475, 6th Edit. 


‘* an aversion to the study.” * 





“ (Foot Note.) The same remark occurs ina letter from Mr Gray to his friend Mr 
West. “In the study of law the labour is long, and‘the elements dry and uninterest- 
“ing; nor was ever any body (especially those that afterwards made a figure in it) 
“ amused, or even not disgusted at the beginning.” 

“ The famous antiquary, Spelman, (says Mr Burke) ‘though no man was better form. 
“ ed for the most laborious pursuits, in the beginning deserted the study of the laws in 
* despair, though he returned to it again, when a more confirmed age, and a strong de- 
4 gine’ of knowledge, enabled him to wrestle with every: difficulty."=-Fragment on the 
History of the Laws of England. Burke's Works, Vol. Walp: 77. 


Page 485, 6th Edit. 


—_+— “ consumerer evo.” * 


* (Foot Note.) The singular beauty of these lines is remarked by Diderot, whose com- 
ment upon them deserves to be transcribed. “ Virgile a renfermé dana deux vers tout 
“ce que deux étres peuvent éprouver a Ia fois de sensations Séliceuses : celles: ten- 

« dyesse-et de la volupté, de la‘ fraicheur et du silence, da agetet ' ‘et de 7 ‘duréentHic 
| « gelidi fontes, &c. &c, Quelle péiuture ” (Encyc. Art. Fearcuivh.) 


Page 487, Ist"Edit., page 497, 6th Edit. 
smaneneenin 66 only as a vebicle of pleasure.” 


* (Foot Note.) Gray seems to have had the same idea, although he hasexpresséd fiimaclf* 
on the subject somewhat loosely. * I remember” (eays he in.a letter to"Ma you ti 


“ qulted me whent I mw you list, and affected t9 al that whichgleligtted wy imaging. 
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“tion nonsense. Now, I insist that sense 3s nothing in poetry, but according to the 
* dress she wears, and: the adéne she appears in.” 


Page 492, 1st Edit., page 501, 6th Edit 


To be introduced into the text immediately after the words “ are 
“ used in poetry and eloquence.” 


——-, (more especially I think in the latter.) 


Page 507, 1st Edit., page 516, 6th Edit. 


** on men of education.” * 





* (Foot Note.) “ The province of eloquence is to reign over minds of slow perception and 
“ little imagination ; to set things in lights they never saw them in; to engage their at- 
« tention by details and circumstances gradually unfolded ; to adorn and heighten them 
“« with images and colours unknown to them ; and to raise and engage their rude pas- 
__ * sions to the point to which the speaker wishes to bring them.”—~Gray’s Letters, p. 394. 


Page 519, lst Edit., page 529, 6th Edit. 


Continuation of the Foot Note. 


Such is the philosophic melancholy which, Thomson has so pathetically described gs 
exerting a*peculiar .jnfluence at that period of the year, “ when the dark winds of au- 
“tumn return, and whek ‘file filling Jeaxes and the naked fields fill the heart at once 
' « with mournful presages and with tender recollections.” 


Page 520, 1st Edit., page 529, 6th Edit. 


‘* the active duties which belong to our stations.”’ * 





*-(Foot Note.) After all the concessions I have here made in favour of such fictitious his- 
tories 49 our ragdern novels, Ttmust acknowledge my own partiality for those performances 
of an earlier date, whish<ldicribe the adventures of imaginary orders of being. Many of 
them afford lessons of morality not less instructive than those in our most unexceptionable 
novels ; and they possess, ever and above; the impoytant advantage of giving to the ima- 
ginstién of young persons a much more vigorous exercise, while they have no such 
tendency, as novels have to mislead them in their views of human life. In most cases, 
it may bé iid down as a rule, that fictitious histories are dangerous, in proportion as 
the, manners: ‘theysexhibit profess to approsch to those which we expect to meet with in 
thé world? 
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ADDENDA 
TO THE NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS DF VOLUME FrRsT. 
Page 567, 1st. Edit., page 588, 6th Edit. 
To be inserted after the words “ all their. lives.”* 


In a similar strain of hypothetical theory, Hobbes philosophises, thus on ‘the same sub- 
ject. ‘ When a body is once in motion, it moveth (unless something else hindereth it) 
« eternally; and whatsdever hindereth it cannot in an instant, but in time, and by de- 
“ grees, quite extinguish it; and as we see in the water, though the wind cease, the 
“ waves give not over rolling for a long time after, so also it happeneth in that motion 
“ which is made in the internal part of a man, when he sees, dreams, &c. For, after 
“the object is removed, er the eye shut, we &till retain an image of the thing seen, 
* though more obscure than when we see it ; and this is %t the Latins call Imagination, 
“ from the image made in seeing, and apply the same, though improperly, to all the 
“‘ other senses. But the Greeks call it fancy, which signifies apparence, and is as pro- 
« per to éne sense as to.another. Zmagination is therefore nothing but decaying sense, 
“ and is found in men and many other living creatures, as well sleeping as waking.” 

a eo PRCT « This decaying sense, When we would express the thing it 

« self, we call imagination, as‘ said before ; but when we would express the decay, and 
« signify that the sense is fading, old, and past, it is called memory ; a0 that imagination 
* and memory are but one thing, which, for diyers considerations, hath divers names.”— 
Leviathan, Chap. ii. Of Imayination. 

The different changes which this power of the mind undergoes in the course of our 
progress through life, are explained by some other writers by means of the following hy- 
pothesis. « The mind” (we are told) “ is like wax, which anay “be softened too much 
“ to retain, or too little to receive an impreseion, fn childhood, the material is too soft, 
“ and gives way to impressions, but does not retain them. In old age, it is hard, and 
‘retains the impressions formerly made, but does not receive any new ones. In 
* manhood, the confistence is.at once proper to receive and to retain ‘the impressions 
“ which are made upon it.” I quote the last sentences on the authority of Dr Ferguson, 
(Principles of Motal atrd Political Philosophy, Vol. I. p. 162,) as I don’t know from 
what writer they are taken. In the main, the theory here described agrees with that of 
Aristotle. 

This‘last hypothesis, which likens the fpeesions made onthe memory to those of a 
seal upon wax, seems to be that. which pas prevailed most generally both in ancient and 
modern times. It occurs often in the writings of Cicero, although he does not seem to 
have given much faith to its“ Quid igitur ? an imprimi-quasi ceram animum putamus et 
“ memoriam, ease. sigpatarum rerum in mente vestigia ?. quer possunt ¥erborum, quae 
Bisadinne speed pcm que porro tam immense magnitudo, que ills tam multa 

hippest eingses ee 
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afford a striking instance of that philosophigal good sense which is every where conépi- 
ceons in his writings, “Non arbitror autem ntihi in hoe immorandum, guid sit quod me- 
“ moriam faciat : quamguam plerique i imprimi quedam vestigia nostro animo, que velut 
« in ceris‘amnulorumi signa serventyr, existimant.”* The line between those i inquiries, 
which are confined to the laws of memory, and those speculations which profess to ex- 
plain in what mannér its phenomena are produced, is here strongly and distinctly drawn, 
and the ‘latter rejected as altogether foreign to the business of education, or tu the prac- 
tical concerns of life. 

The idea) theory, es taught by the schoolmen, and as adopted. by Locke and his fol- 
lowers, tended strongly to encourage philosophical students in indulging this analogical 
mode of conceiving the phenomena of memory. In this theory, it was assumed, as an in- 
coritrovertible principle, that in all our intellectual operations the immediate objects of our 
thoughts were certain images or resemblances of the things we were thinking about ; and 
still more explicitly, if possible, was it asserted, that all our intercourse with things mate- 
rial (both when they are actually present to our senses, and when they are recalled to 
our recollection by the power of mEmony )*is carried on by the intervention of images 
or resemblances of the different qualities of matter. To this hypothesis, however, a vas 

_tiety of objections cottd not fail to occur. to philosopliers, as soon as they began to reflect 
_ with care on the operations t¥ their own minds; and, accordingly, long before it came 
td be directly attacked, it seems to have been silently falling into a certain degree of dis- 
credit ; metaphysical'writers, during the greater part of the last century, avoiding, as 
much as possible, all explanations onthe subject, and obviously endeavouring to keep 
the difficulty out of the view of their readers by the use of a more vague and indefinite 
phraseology than had been employed by their predecessors. Hente the introduction of 
the word impressions into the Philosophy of Mind 3 a word’ which (since the pub- 
lication of Mr’ Htume’a Treatise of Human Nature) has, in a great measure, sup- 
planted the images and ideaiagf Des Cares and-Lovke:*"In adopting this new lan. 
guage, philosophers still retain that part of the ancient hypothesis which pretends to 
account for perception and memory by means of something distinct both from the mind 
and the external object ; something either existing in the mind itself, or (as their 
language at other times implies) some impression or trace made in that part of the 
brain to which the mind is locally present. With respect to this term impression, it is 
worthy of remark, that, i in its primitive sense, it ‘denotes a stamp made on some soft subs 
stance, such as wax with a seal; in which acceptation it is plainly liable to the very 
same objections which apply ta, image or resemblance. But, since the invention of print- 
ing, it more ‘naturally suggests to the fancy the arbitrary signs of thought which are 
composed of alphabetical characters ; ; end, consequently, does not present a0 very revolt. 
ing an abpurdity as the words to which it has succeeded. In some respects the latter 
ee! may perhaps be regarded as a refinement on the former, analogoue to that which 
took place in the art of writing, when conventional marks came to be substituted for 

thé sketches.or pictures employed for the eame purpose in the ruder ‘periods of society. 





wQubict. Lib. xi. Cap. L 
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The habitual use we make of the arte of printing and of writing in the acquisition 
and in the preservation of our knowledge, is apt to predispose the understanding in fa- 
vour of this last theory. We conceive the memory in particular (not unnaturally, I own, 
upon a superficial view of the subject) to be analogous’ to a tablet, on wWhiGK certain 
traces are left ; by recurring to which, the mind can, as it were, read, without any fresh 
aids from without, the recorded results of its former experience or reflection. 

But although the hypothesis of impressions be not so obviously absurd, as that of 
images, it is neverthelesa, upon the whole, by far the more puerile and nugatory, of the 
two. To say that we acquire our knowledge. of the various qualities of matter by 
means of copies or resemblances of these qualities existing in our own minds, is at least 
an atiempt to solve the problem about the means by which the mind carries on its inter- 
course with things external ; whereas the substitution of, impressions or arbitrary cha- 
racters on the brain, instead of the. images of,the schoolmen, while it is equally chargea- 
ble with the other on the ground of being a gratuitous assumption, leaves the difficulty 
in question altogether untouched. If it is inconceivable how the sensations, of which we 
are conscious, should, by a law of our nature, suggest to us the notions of qualities to 
which they bear no resemblance, does it diminish the difficulty to encumber the plain 
statement of the fact with the additional apparatus of certain indefinite. impressions on 
the brain, or certain vibrations in the particles of its medullary substésice ; for the exist~ 
ence of which apparatus we have no evidénce whatsoever, but the assertions of philo- ; 
sophers, Nor is this hf pothesis of impressions less nugatory, if it be supposed to have » 
any necessary connection with the scheme of materialism, Admitting, for a moment, 
the existence of these impressions, the question still recurs, what is the nature of that 
thinking and percipient being which readg the impressions, and avails itself of their aid 
in the exercise of its-various faculties ? Who taught the mind to interpret, their.import, 
and to annex to them notions as foreign to themselves, .as.alphabetiéal characters are to 
the information which hey: convey P° “ver upon this supposition, therefore, the mys 
tery is not less astonishing than if a child, without any instructions, were to read a book, 
the first time it was put into its hands, witha full comprehension of the author's 
meaning. 

But what I wish chiefly to insist on at present, is 8 the obwiously Alogical inference 
which so many ingenious then’ seem to have been disposed to draw, from the supposed 
im ms on the material: substance’ of the brain, against the’ -immatertality of that 
being (that thinking and percipient J) which reads and interprets these impressions. 
If the hypothesis which forms the founflation of this argurifent be true, all that. follows 
from it ia, that, in the operations of perception and of memory, a process is carried“ou by 
the wind! in the dark recesses of the brain, analogoug to what takes place when it' reads, 
by the intervention of the eye, the characters of a book. The question (it ought always 
to be remembelwd) i is not: about the natuneof the thing read, but about the nature of the 
reader. In the case oftthe book, mo one thitks of identifying the reader's mind with 
fhe texture of the paper, ar with the chemical composition of the ink. Why then 
should it be imagined that any step is made towards materialiem by supposing that an 
invisible book exists in the sensorium, by the'interpiepation of which we are enabled to 
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perceive external objects ; and, by a reference to which, we recover, as in a tablet, the 
knowledge which has happened to escape from the memory ? 

If any of my readers be desirous to know what effect this innovation, in metaphysical 
language; ‘haat upon the theories of philosophers, he may consult:a curious, and now rare 
pamphlet published in London in the year 1744, by J. and P. Knapton. It is entitled 
“A Defence of the late, Dr Samuel Clarke, against the Reply of Sieur Lewis Philip 
« Thummig, in favour of Mr Leibnitz. With that reply in French and English. To 
« which is added an original Letter from Mr Leibnitz.” This pamphlet, which is plainly 
the work of a well-informed, but not very profound, writer, I have heard ascribed with 
some confidence to Dr Gregory, Sharpe, master of the Temple. It is chiefly valuable as 
a specimen of the vague and fanciful metaphysical speculations which were current in 
England at the time of its publication, The reply in favour of Leibnitz, which gave oc- 
casion to this pamphlet, is supposed to be the work of one éf his most illustrious disci- 
ples, Baron Wolff, who, on this occasion, assumed the fictitious name of Thummig. 


Page 545, Ist Edit., page 553, 6th Edit. 


“« Alii fuerunt, qui universslia quesiverunt, non tam in vocibus quam in 
* sermonibus integris ; quod. Joh. Sarisberiensis adscribit Petro Abelardo ; 
“quo quid intelligat ille mihi hon satis liquet.’’ 


8 (Foot Note.) Perhaps this doctrine, which appeared so unintelligible to Morhoff, and 
which, when I first published this volume, appeared no leds ao to myself, amounted to 
nothing more than what is stated in the following remark of Hobbes. “ Of names uni- 
“< yersal, some are of more, and some of less; extent, the larger comprehending the less 
“t ee and some again of equal extent, comprehending each other reciprocally ..... 
. But her we must take notite; that bya “Remo-te-not atwuys'to be understood, as 
«in green, ong, only word, but sometimes by circumlocution, many words. together. 
“For all these words, Ne that in his actions observeth the laws of his country make but 
“ one name. equivalent to this ene word, just.” (Of Man, Part i. Chap. 4.) When with 
this observation we combine a remark, (ascribed by Dr Gillies to Aristotle) that “ general 
names. are nothing more than:abtidgements of definitions,” we shall probably approach 
pretty nearly-¢o,the” ‘Opinion ascribed te Abelard:by John of Salisbury, According to 
this interpretation, Abelard taught, thet, in considering the question. between ‘the No- 
minalists and the Realists, it gs the definition rather than the general name which we 
ought to attend to, 


Page 561, 1st Edit., page 677, 6th. Edit. 
(Continuation of the Foot Note.) . 


These two positions of Dr Reid’s do not appear te me quite consistent with each other. 
"« Jf, in the perbeption of colour, the sensation and the quality be so closely united as to be 
ee en 
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mistaken for one simple object of thought,” does i: not obviously folbow; that i it is to this : 
compounded notion the name of colour must in “general be given 2 "On: the other hand, , 
when it ia said, that ‘ the name of colour is never given to the sensation bet to ‘the quality 
« only,” does not this imply, that every time the word is pronounced the’ quality ‘is sepa. 
rated from the sensation, even in the imaginations of the vulgar ? 


Page 563, Ist Edit., page 579, 6th Edit, 
To be inserted after the quotation from Conditlac: 


The very same illustration is to be found in Reid’s Inquiry, Chap. vi. Sect. 8. _Con- 
dillac, however, has an unquestionable claim to it, in pointof priority, although I have 
not the smallest doubt that it occurred to Reid in the course of his own speculations. 
Indeed, I have good ground for thinking he was not at all acquainted with Condillae’s 


writings. 


Page 566, 1st Edit., page 582, 6th Edit. 
“ ———- and long continued habits.’”* * 


* (Foot Note.) This explanation of the word association coincides with the very accu- 
rate definition of Bruckerus, (Zist. de Ideis, p. 801.) who has adopted in this instance the 
phraseology of Hobbes and Lovke. “ Intelligitur per associationem idearum non quevis 
“ naturalis et necessaria earundem coujunctio, sed quie fortuita est, aut per consuetudinem 
“vel affectum producitur, qua idew, que nullum naturalem inter se habent nexum, ita 
‘¢ copulantur, ut recurrente una, tota earum caterva se conspiciendam inte}lectui praebeat.” 


Boge 686,-tet-Edit- page 385, 6th Edit. 
- Lo be inserted after the quoiation from Pemberton. 


A remarkable illustration of this occurs in a'letter from Sir Isaac himself to Mr Olden- 
burgh (dated in 1676) in which he explains the train of reasoning by which he was led to 
the binomial theorem. Considering the ; importance of the discovery, and the very early 
period of life at which it was made, it might have been expected that every circum- 
stance connected with it would have made an indelible i impression on his memory ; yet 
we find, from his own words, that the fact was otherwise.’ « This was the way, then, in- 
« which I first entered on these speculations, which I should not have remembered, but 
* that, in turning over my;papers a few weeks since, I chanced to ¢ast my eyes on those 
“ relating to this matter.” * 


THE END. ? 
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CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA. 


Page 57, line fifteenth from the top, for were collect read we recollect. 

P. 111, for refectories read the'refectory ; and insert the following sentences. “ In 
that social scene of monastic indulgence it may riot unreasonably be supposed that the 
table-talk of the monks turned frequently on the specimens before them of their cook’s 
skill i in the culinary art ; on which occasions they would find it absolutely necessary to 
supply the poverty of classical Latinity by Latinized terms borrowed from their verna. 
cular tongues. Hence, I think a satisfactory account of the origin of the phrase Kiichen- 
Latin, which, by an easy and natural transition, would gradually be extended to all the 
other colloquial barbarisms which took their rise from the peculiarities of modern man- 
ners.” 

P. 173, line first of the Note, for vertus read virtus. 

P. 227, line second from the bottom, for la read la. 

do, -line eighth from the bottom, for le read la. 

P. 302, last line, for La read Le. 

P. 326, line fifth from the bottom, for langage read langue. 

P. $51, line eleventh from the top, after the words physical means, tnsert this paren- 
thesis (‘‘ operating, perhaps, a on some whiitional-sense-or senses of which we can form no 
idea.” 

P. 3, line third of the note, after the numbers 244, 245, insert the words ‘ Third 
Edition.’ 

P. 394, line fifth from the bottom, ae the words “ beginning of this note,” insert 
the following sentences. “ It appeared to me farther, that due allowances were not made 
for that strong instinctive propensity to Imitation so characteristic of this tribe of animals ; 
in consequence of which they may be expected to copy blindly many of those actions 
which in man must be referred to the rational principles of his nature. The instinctive 
propensity to the action of climbing, for which their bodies are so admirably adapted, 
ought also to have been taken into account.” 

P, 508, line third from the bottom, for des read de. 


